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‘THE INVISIBLE COLLEGE’ 


B. F. J. SCHONLAND 


Stevenson Memorial Lecture, No. 8, arranged under the joint auspices of 
the London School of Economics and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and delivered at Chatham House on 18 November 1958. 


HIS annual lecture was founded in memory of a man who did 

much for economic history and for the study of international 

affairs. Any contribution which I can make to these questions 
must necessarily be limited to the outlook and experience of one who has 
spent half his working life in academic science and teaching and the rest in 
the application of science and its organization. Science and its applications 
have, of course, extremely significant social, economic, historical, and inter- 
national aspects. I will try to touch on some of them which are, I think, 
not particularly well known outside the scientific world and need attention 
both inside and outside the scientific hive. 

Much has been said and is continuing to be said, more or less well, of 
the impact of science on society. We are made forcibly aware each day of 
the degree to which this impact has changed the material surroundings of 
man and has influenced his way of life. I thought it might be interesting to 
examine here the reverse of this picture; to look at the impact of the 
scientific revolution on the scientist himself. I would propose to look, not 
at the world we live in, but at the world the natural philosopher lives in. 

Let us first of all glance at a much earlier period, when scientific seeds 
first sent up vigorous shoots. It was in the seventeenth century that 
natural philosophers, encouraged by princely patronage, were able to 
organize themselves into enduring academies, associations, and societies to 
develop what Robert Boyle called ‘The Invisible College’. This they did 
both for the advancement of science and for self-protection. The diffi- 
culties of Galileo, the fate of Giordano Bruno were recent memories. They 
knew clearly what they wanted to do. Their aims, in Francis Bacon’s 
words, were to obtain ‘knowledge of the causes and secret motions of 
things’ and ‘to enlarge the bounds of human empire to the effecting of all 
things possible’, ‘to change, transmute and fundamentally alter nature’. 
In other words: to develop both science and its offspring, technology. 

It was in the tolerant climate of the seventeenth century that these 
ideas, these seeds planted by the Ionian Greeks, by Paracelsus, Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Gilbert—Queen Elizabeth’s great physician—were able 


to grow. Even then they were subject to clerical enmity, and not a little 
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jesting criticism. Shakespeare made Lear say to a madman: ‘First let me 
talk with this philosopher. What is the cause of thunder?’ 

For this was the century of reliance on the experimental method, of the 
Academy of the Lincei, the lynx-eyed philosophers, which was founded in 
1603. Half a century later came our own Royal Society, which dis- 
approved so strongly of Aristotelian disputation that it has as its motto 
the command ‘nullius in verba’. 

The delicate plant grew like a beanstalk. From it came such great first- 
fruits as Newton. From it sprang the scientific advances of each succeed- 
ing century and the Industrial Revolution. 

It is to these beginnings that the scientific community traces its tradi- 
tions. It is to the philosophers of the seventeenth century that it owes its 
professional standards. The Academies which created these standards still 
flourish vigorously and from the Academies have grown large numbers or 
specialist societies. 

Today the Invisible College has grown so enormous that it is an 
astounding and to some extent a disturbing spectacle. But its members 
throughout the world have tried to keep unaltered its stern traditions, 
Under totalitarian governments there have been forced deviations from 
them, but immediate and vigorous protest from the scientific world has 
followed. What happened recently in this regard in Italy and Germany is 
well-known. Interference with the standards of science and with men of 
science seriously weakened these totalitarian regimes before the war. The 
cold anger, the silent wrath of the rest of the scientific world was a very 
real and powerful factor in their downfall. In Russia there is, however, no 
evidence at all of a similar fall in sczentific standards except in the field 
of genetics, where the Lysenko doctrine of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics has drawn extremely strong protests from Western 
scientists. In other fields, some of which I have examined, their standards 
are remarkably high. 

There zs today a threat appearing to the standards of the Invisible Col- 
lege but it comes from inside, not outside, the scientific group itself. It is 
due to its size. The United States Census of 1950 enumerated 149,000 
scientists in that country: 38,000 mathematicians and physicists, 76,000 
chemists, 12,000 geologists and workers in the earth sciences, 19,000 
biologists, and 4,000 ‘others’. These numbers were ten times as great as in 
1900, Six years later (1956) they had nearly doubled and reached 250,000. 
Our own figure for 1956 is 60,000. The corps d’élite has become an Army 
Corps. 

There has been a corresponding and almost overwhelming growth of 
scientific publication. Standards in the sciences are maintained by the 
acceptance for publication of the results of original research. There are 
estimated to be nearly 3,000,000 original papers published every year in 
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the 40,000 scientific and technical journals which receive them. No doubt 
many of these papers are not very useful contributions to knowledge. But 
if you remember that each of them has to be judged and refereed before 
publication you will get some idea of the very heavy burden placed on the 
more senior men of science in Universities and elsewhere who supervise the 
publications of younger men. Here, for example, are two issues of the 
Physical Review. The first, published monthly, is dated October 1921. 
It contains eighty-three pages and five papers reporting original research. 
The second, published fortnightly, and dated July 1958, has nine times as 
many pages and twenty-two times as many papers. It is hard to keep 
abreast of all that is being done even in a most limited field of science. 
Anyone who is himself a research-worker is forced to confine his reading to 
a narrow specialized field and cannot find time to follow other develop- 
ments even in quite closely related subjects. 

This particular difficulty is being overcome in a variety of ways. There 
are journals devoted to broad informative reviews of special fields. There 
are good scientific men who spend their time in absorbing and communi- 
cating information. The hive is developing a new and valuable type of 
bee: a digester. And there are symposia, colloquia, and conferences in 
great variety. The national, regional, and international conference has 
become the best way to be brought up to date on what is happening in 
one’s own and in related fields. The recent Second United Nations Con- 
ference on Atoms for Peace was attended by 5,000 experts and involved 
the printing of some two thousand papers. The trouble with such large 
conferences is that they defeat their object. It can be achieved only in 
small group meetings outside the main conference. 

One great difficulty then is in the maintenance of scientific standards 
throughout the vast army of specialists. This is entrusted to the numerous 
scientific societies which have grown out of the Academies. I suppose the 
process of subdivision can go on indefinitely, but things are getting a bit 
complicated when the American Chemical and Physical Societies hold 
meetings with attendances of several thousand members. 

A second and a curious threat to scientific scholarship lies in the rapid 
growth of applied science. The present day calls for great numbers of 
scientifically trained men and women in industry and in national defence 
organizations. The fight for existence requires us to put many more 
trained people into technology and to develop with all speed our techno- 
logica) training. There is considerable risk that in so doing we shall cause 
harm to the Universities for they can easily be damaged by the unhealthy 
stimulus of military and industrial demands for the practical products of 
research. More and more of the country’s money may go towards applied 
research and development at the expense of support for basic science. 
There is a serious risk too that the biological and the social sciences will 
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suffer from the disproportionate growth of the physical sciences, because 
they have less tangible and less immediate application. This is happening 
in the United States, where Federal Government support for research is at 
present divided between the physical, the biological, and the social sciences 
in the proportions of 87, 11, and 2 per cent respectively. Is our position 
likely to be any better ? 

There are signs that the basic science departments of Universities in 
this country already need much more financial help. There are those who 
think that they are not adequately staffed or equipped to meet the needs 
of the present day. Dr Fred Hoyle has recently said that pure science in 
Britain is for these reasons at a low ebb and that we have ‘lost our former 
scientific skill and greatness’. He was speaking of the physical sciences. I 
doubt whether it is true even there; in other branches of science it is not 
true, and in any case these things fluctuate, but it can happen. 

At the present time Russia boasts twice as many applied scientists per 
million of population as the United States and six times as many as we 
have. We can take some comfort from the fact that we have at present a 
much higher proportion than Russia or the United States engaged in pure 
science. Do not let us change this. For scientific scholarship is the life- 
blood of technology. Like the Libyan Giant Antaeus, technology regains 
its vigour every time its feet touch its mother Earth. No increased amount 
of brilliant engineering or other applications of science will in the long run 
compensate for the absence of Faradays and Rutherfords and Flemings, 
The danger is that we may not maintain scientific scholarship in the state 
of vigour which drew Faraday to Davy and Rutherford to J. J. Thomson, 

I can illustrate this interdependence of academic and applied science 
with a modern example by reference to Harwell—the Research Group of 
the Atomic Energy Authority. In 1946 it became clear that the problems 
involved in the introduction of atomic power were of such complexity and 
such novelty that it was necessary to set up in one organization both 
academic and industrial research workers and their laboratories. From the 
very beginning Harwell has had to have its own ‘academic’ groups for 
basic thinking and long-range experiment with appropriate laboratories 
and equipment. Side by side with these, Harwell has its technological and 
engineering groups to carry these basic ideas still further, for later applica- 
tion by the Industrial Group of the Authority in prototype form and by 
industry itself in final form. It is to this combination of pure and applied 
science that it has owed its success. But it would have been impossible to 
call on the services of scientific men of the highest quality unless some 20 
per cent of the staff and of the costs had been devoted from the very begin- 
ning to fundamental research with neither time-tables for the completion 
of projects nor detailed control from above. Harwell has owed its success 
to the creation of an environment of freedom in which the pure scientist, 
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the technologist, and even that rare bird, the inventor, can all feel at 
home. 

In this atmosphere the academic scientists do not hold themselves aloof 
from their more technological) colleagues. The existence of a technical pro- 
ject is felt by them to give point and fullness to their own studies. They 
clearly feel that their frequent excursions into applied science are reward- 
ing in themselves. Their value to the advancement of technology has been 
very great. 

In this matter, of course, Harwell is by no means unique. Contact be- 
tween the man who discovers the causes of things and the man who applies 
these discoveries to practical ends is widespread and has long been going 
on. It is commonplace in the larger industries, and is, or should be, the 
vaison ad étre of our national laboratories and research associations. The 
same valuable contact with the world outside was shown by Newton (who 
improved our coinage), by Galileo, and by Faraday. It is worth noticing 
that twelve scientific and engineering chairs in the universities of this 
country have been filled in the last ten years by men from Harwell. There 
is also much important and heartening movement within the Common- 
wealth in the atomic energy field. 

These examples of the marriage of science with technology should 
be considered carefully in relation to our future technological planning. 
To achieve practical success in the short term requires the use of know- 
ledge already available. To continue it in the long term requires the 
creation of new fundamental knowledge. It is a matter of history that 
this outlook need not be, indeed has not always been, restricted to univer- 
sity institutions. Faraday was never at a university and never worked in 
one. 

The scientific group, by its own growth and its increasing importance, 
has lost invisibility and is once again becoming subject to criticism, but 
now for new reasons. The criticism of the humanist is best described as 
distress at what he considers the lower average quality of the growing 
scientific army. As put by one writer, ‘The figure of the Scientist no longer 
inspires us; we no longer have Acton’s view of a society in which science 
could be a constant illumination of the mind’.! Ortegas y Gasset, the Span- 
ish social philosopher, was more outspoken. In The Revolt of the Masses * 
he has described the modern scientist as ‘a typical representative of the 
brute, ignorant rabble’; ‘a man without a precedent in history, a fabu- 
lously mediocre and even less than mediocre person’. All this seems 
to me just beautiful nonsense. Surely the sting has been taken out of 
such views by the part which the ‘new barbarians’ played in fighting the 
very totalitarian dangers with which Gasset was so concerned. Social 


1 F, Greenaway, in Universities Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 3, May 1958. 
2 London (Allen & Unwin), 1932. 
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philosophers who think and write like this look back to the past, to the 
very selective era of the corps d’élite, when most of those who followed the 
scientific vocation were specially gifted and specially dedicated men. 

Scientific manpower has increased about twenty-fold in the last fifty 
years. It is not to be expected that these men should all be of the same 
mental calibre as their specially selected (and underpaid) predecessors. It 
is true that most really outstanding scientists are born, not made. It 
has been estimated that this country produces only forty first-rate 
physicists each year, defining a first-rater as a man capable of doing good 
research under his own steam. On the other hand a pretty good scientist 
is made: by encouragement, by improvements in schools, universities, 
and colleges of technology, and by training; and we could make many 
more. 

I am very doubtful, however, whether the scientist in general deserves 
the sweeping criticisms I have quoted. The boot may well be on the other 
foot. It is easy to find out how much science the majority of Arts graduates 
know, for they know none. In the world of today this happy ignorance is 
tragic, for it inhibits proper public discussion of important issues. A 
knowledge of the meaning of a radio-isotope or a chromosome is at least 
as important as that of an irregular verb. To grasp the basic concepts of 
science does not demand deep mathematical training; it needs only deep 
attention. It is worth emphasizing, too, that what might have been re- 
garded as rather descriptive sciences, biology, geology, meteorology, and 
even chemistry, are such no longer. Each of these branches of science has 
now established fundamental concepts which illuminate wide fields of 
knowledge. 

I suspect that the majority of science graduates know quite a lot more 
of history, music, philosophy, and art than they are given credit for, but 
not enough. An enquiry seems to be worth making. Surely the answer 
will be that the scientific undergraduate must properly study some politi- 
cal and international history. And that the humanist must learn the his- 
tory of scientific ideas. It is encouraging to find that some universities are 
already active in this direction. 

The criticism which comes from the general public is that though 
scientists are given far more money and authority than they used to have, 
it is not always clear what they are doing with it all. The public may not 
want to know how the scientist is doing his work but it is profoundly con- 
cerned as to why he is doing it and what its consequences may be. It is 
often said that there is a state of doubt and tension in people’s minds be- 
cause they are not told enough about these things, but this is not all the 
scientist’s fault. It is not generally realized how arduous is his training 
nor that his subsequent career is dependent upon a concentration on his 
work and his further specialist education which is extremely hard on him 
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and on his family. This concentration does not leave him time either to 
overcome his natural dislike of over-simplification or to cultivate the 
art of explaining his work to a non-scientific audience, especially if the 
audience is expecting marvels, not closely reasoned argument. One hopes 
that this problem is a temporary one. The general advancement in 
scientific education which is now taking place should, before long, make a 
great difference. Already the few senior scientists who do so well this 
business of informing the public and the growing body of good newspaper 
scientific correspondents are encouraging signs. I know a university de- 
partment where the laboratory coats of the students carry on their backs 
the statement ‘Physics is fun’. This may be overdoing things but it should 
not be difficult to take down the barrier enclosing the initiated and let 
the public realize that science has something of the beauty of poetry and 
the aesthetic appeal of great art; that its real achievements are achieve- 
ments of the human spirit, not impressive hardware. 

It will be a good thing, too, when news of scientific advances can be 
treated more calmly and more critically. Until this happens the majority 
of scientific workers will continue to dislike saying anything about im- 
portant researches and their results until someone digs an article or a 
wireless talk out of them. Nothing is more out of keeping with the scientific 
tradition than the over-headlining of what one may call the ‘half-time 
score’ of an investigation which has a public appeal. Research often takes 
a decade or more before its results are significant. There need be no re- 
ticence about its progress if it is understood that the score at any par- 
ticular moment is not final. 

I have so far emphasized the difficulties which attend science and 
technology in the modern age. Let me now turn to something which 
makes life for the scientist much more interesting and much fuller than it 
used to be: the tremendous growth of international collaboration in his 
field. It has a proud history. I would quote one example. During the war 
with the American colonies, Captain Cook was due to return to this coun- 
try from the Hawaiian Islands on his third voyage. Benjamin Franklin 
instructed the commanders of armed ships acting under commissions from 
Congress that if Cook’s ship should fall into their hands ‘you should not 
consider her an enemy, nor suffer any plunder to be made of the effects 
contained in her, nor obstruct her immediate return [to England] but that 
you should treat the said Captain Cook and his people with all civility 
and kindness, affording them, as common friends to mankind, all the 
assistance in your power which they may happen to stand in need of’. 

If the present-day scientist is indeed the mass-man of the future it is by 
no means a gloomy one, for he is a truly international man. In fact, his 
need to talk to his colleagues in other countries makes the scientist today 
the most conference-ridden of men. He speaks the same language as all 
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those who follow the same discipline whatever their country or politics 
or religion. His actual words are unambiguously translated: often simul- 
taneously with his speech. The meaning behind them is clear and free 
from doubt; his whole tradition is one of absolute truth. 

What Mersenne in 1634 called the ‘inviolable fellowship of the sciences’ 
is today maintained by an impressive complex of international scientific 
organizations. After the first World War proposals were made for the 
establishment of an international union in every major branch of science, 
These unions met with varying fortunes, ranging from success in the realm 
of astronomy to temporary failure in that of mathematics. But no less 
than eleven of them now exist under the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, a body with funds and powers delegated to it by Unesco. Of these 
the most prominent at the present time is the International Union of Geo- 
physics, which is responsible for the organization of the International Geo- 
physical Year. This, the most intensive study of the physics of our planet 
ever made, is confidently expected to yield results of immense value, 
It is a vast international enterprise whose unity is emphasized by the 
earth satellites which have been circling round us. The measurements 
made and transmitted by them have already yielded most surprising 
information. A new international union is now proposed for the study of 
outer space. 

Unesco has also done a great deal to focus attention on important 
international problems and to arrange for co-operative effort in such 
matters as the world study of water supplies and climate in relation to 
man, animals, and plants. Britain has a considerable share in one of the 
most impressive and encouraging of the several regional organizations 
catalyzed by Unesco—the Centre Européenne pour la Recherche Nucléare 
(C.E.R.N.) which has its laboratories near Geneva. To this European 
nuclear research centre we supply a number of research workers and some 
24 per cent of the total running costs. C.E.R.N. provides for Western 
Europe very large and expensive equipment for the study of the atomic 
nucleus—facilities which would be too large and too expensive for any one 
European country to find for itself. The largest particle accelerator in the 
world is being built there. This happy international polyglot group of 
physicists is most impressive and it has already accomplished first-class 
research work. The day is not far distant when scientific equipment will 
be so large and so expensive that it will need to be set up and supported 
by the whole world. 

There is something extremely significant about the international scien- 
tific scene. Well in advance of the rest of society, the Invisible College is 
creating in its purely professional field an integrated world community. 
I do not mean that there is any indication that the egg-heads of the world 
will or can actually unite in some Utopian way; but they are becoming 
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linked by intellectual and spiritual bonds which are a very powerful in- 
fluence for peace and international understanding. 

I have left to the last the most difficult question of all, the relations of 
the scientific world to social and political problems. It must be admitted 
that the scientist, as such, can play little direct and no leading part in the 
solution of these, even though some of the most serious have been created 
by his own work. I am not thinking particularly of nuclear weapons but of 
over-population and consequent malnutrition caused in some parts of the 
world by the elimination of man’s disease-carrying insect enemies. These 
social problems do not lend themselves directly to scientific methods of 
attack, for social and political problems are not like scientific ones. Less 
willing to discuss them, sometimes less able to understand them than his 
fellow men, the scientist often appears to the outside world as a self- 
satisfied prig. This is not always a fair judgement for his difficulty is that 
the problems are seldom clearly formulated. Indeed, once they are clearly 
specified, many apparently intractable social problems can yield to a flank 
if not to a direct attack. They can be so altered, so whittled away by the 
peripheral application of science and technology, as to present an entirely 
new and a much simpler appearance. 

I have seen the depressed African provided with reasonable and 
economical urban housing based on an extensive scientific study of his 
needs and the methods by which they can be met. Applied psychology and 
aptitude testing are leading to his better employment and to a higher 
standard of living from the study of his habits of work, and from the im- 
provement of his skills. Such studies are in progress over most of Southern 
Africa. The problem of pressing poverty in undeveloped countries can 
gradually be shifted by industrialization and electric power, particularly 
atomic power. These are flank attacks, not direct attacks, on great social 
problems; the point is that they work by chiselling away at the periphery 
until the problem becomes manageable and may indeed be transformed. 

We are familiar with this technique in industrialized countries. Our 
own problem is perhaps the shortage of men to direct its application. At all 
levels and in a wide variety of fields the complex machinery of govern- 
ment and of industrialization requires scientific advice. The scientists of 
the more developed countries are much burdened with this responsibility. 
Scientific advisers—and they abound—are, in fact, scientific counsellors 
with some of the powers, though without the techniques, of the augurs of 
ancient Rome. Here the scientist is called upon to employ more than his 
expertise. He must be able to reflect on the relationship of his advice to 
other fields—social and economic, and political. If he cannot do this the 
best advice becomes simply the best information and is not the best 
counsel. 


We hear a great deal, and rightly, about the need for more science in 
L 
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schools and for a higher proportion of university graduates to take up 
science. With this growing burden of counsel placed on the scientist I 
would plead for a re-examination of his education and for a serious and 
not a casual inclusion in it of as many sciences as possible and of some 
humanistic studies. If the great army of scientists is not to be the bar- 
barian horde of the future its education must be much more broadly based, 
If the scientist has not himself acquired some such education I can only 
advise him to marry a humanist. 

Since the first growth of the Invisible College, of the experimental 
method, each succeeding century has been amazed at and disturbed by the 
effects Science has produced. But we are now at a turning point, fora 
hundred years hence the present age will not seem just another stage in 
the development of Homo Faber, the tool-making animal. Science is 
becoming a humanistic study in itself; the two worlds of science and 
humanism are no longer separable. We have enlarged ‘the bounds of 
human empire’ too far for that. The ‘New Man’, as someone has called the 
scientist-technologist, is Man with a new dimension, a wider horizon. 
Civilization must say once more, like Petrarch, ‘Here stand I on a frontier 
between two peoples, looking both to the past and to the future’. 
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TECHNICAL AID: 
THE ROLE OF THE WEST 


MICHAEL IONIDES 


HE general idea of aid to the under-developed countries is simple 

enough to express. There are highly-developed countries which 

are rich and there are under-developed countries which are poor. 
Highly-developed countries have experts who know how to develop— 
having done it in their own countries—and they have surplus funds to 
invest or give. When technical knowledge plus capital are injected into 
the economy of a poor and under-developed country, it is on the way to 
becoming developed and rich. 

In brief terms this has been the main inspiration of Western aid to the 
under-developed countries so far. The whole ramification of international 
and national agencies is geared to the simple formula: technical experts to 
advise the under-developed peoples what to do, plus funds for them to do 
it with, add up to development. In point of fact, technical know-how plus 
capital is not enough. You also have to have administrative capacity, 
initiative, and enterprise among the people, and it is the comparative lack 
of these qualities which has caused some countries to remain ‘undeveloped’. 

The highly-developed countries of the world—some of which are on the 
capitalist side and some of them on the Communist side—are, by defini- 
tion, those where industrialization took root first and quickest. The 
industrial revolution started in these countries and so they prospered. 
They enriched themselves because their people as a whole were prosperity- 
minded, inventive, full of enterprise and energy, wanting to do better for 
themselves, their families, their communities, and their countries. They 
adapted their ways of life step by step as science brought the new things 
along. The initiative did not come from government. There was no 
central dynamo, spurring the people on. It was only at an advanced stage, 
when the apparatus of finance, industry, and public services had become 
large in relation to the economy as a whole, that governments were obliged 
to step in with a regulating or directing hand. 

In the under-developed countries, on the other hand, the essential 
personal initiatives for technical and industrial development, the leaven 
in the dough, were absent. They had their ancient civilizations, ripe in 
their own theologies, philosophies, arts, and crafts of the hand. But they 
had not the urge to discover new scientific things and apply them to 
medicine, engineering, production, communications, and the comforts. So 


in the scientific, industrial sense they stayed under-developed. 
I51 
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Nevertheless, a small but increasing proportion of people from each of 
these under-developed countries went abroad to train in the more ad- 
vanced countries. Most of the Afro-Asians went to Europe, Britain, or 
America. They came back to their own countries, bringing with them 
technical knowledge and experience of the Western institutions of society, 
administration, finance, and commerce, among which they had studied, 
So the impetus towards development, and also the methods, have been 
coming to these countries from the top downwards. This direction of 
flow—from the outside in and from the top downwards—has been going on 
since the beginning of the industrial revolution. It is going on now and is 
bound to go on for a very long time to come. The reason is that the 
primary centres of scientific discovery, invention, and application to 
industrial development are established in the highly-developed countries, 
The newest technical developments, their application, and the learning 
that goes with them must continue to flow outwards from these primary 
centres, until the less developed countries have bred their own generation 
of original scientists and technologists, and have also the human and 
material institutions of education and training, the base of the whole 
pyramid, from which the machinery of a highly-developed State must be 
fed. This is a matter of time: of generations rather than decades. 

Thus all our institutions of finance, administration, commerce, and 
industry have evolved in the kind of society where the inventiveness and 
initiative come from the bottom upwards. They cannot fully satisfy a 
society where the direction of flow and initiative is in the opposite direc- 
tion, from the top downwards. They work up to a point, but they do not 
suffice. This is easily proved. In all the under-developed countries you 
can find urban centres, starting with the capital city, where life is organized 
on much the same lines as in the advanced countries. The buildings, roads, 
public services, shops, offices, factories, are all very similar. People are 
paid by salaries or wages, not in kind—it is a cash economy. There are 
banks, chambers of commerce, trade unions, the usual system of municipal 
and central government, societies, and clubs. But go out into the country- 
side, and you come to the rural community and its villages. Here there is 
usually a form of society which has hardly changed for centuries. There 
is a subsistence economy, by which most of the community earn their 
living in kind, except for a small cash margin which goes to buy necessities 
or small luxuries. In the village, minor factory-made products come into 
the shops and are bought for cash. Apart from that, the village is almost 
untouched by our modern institutions of society, commerce, or finance. 

In these countries the stimulus to modern technological development 
and the institutions of finance and commerce that go with it come from the 
small minority of foreign-trained men. They have absorbed the Western- 
style instinct of individual initiative and incentive, and their effort 
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naturally spends itself where this urge can be most satisfyingly applied, 
and where the material circumstances of life which are associated with 
modern development are most readily available and most easily enjoyed— 
that is, in the capitals and the cities. So there comes about the typical 
pattern of the under-developed countries: pockets of Western-style 
economic and social development, surrounded by a sea of primitive rural 
society organized on a subsistence basis. 

This is no new thing. The flow of modernization from countries of 
higher technical potential to the lower began with the industrial revolution 
and has been going on ever since. Railways, telegraphs and telephones, 
mills and factories, mechanical pumps, electricity, water-works, ports, 
civil engineering works and the like—all of them spread out into the 
under-developed countries as the sciences and industries advanced in the 
industrial West. But more recently, some new things have happened which 
have brought radical changes. Over the last forty years, films and radio 
broadcasts have been making it known even to the most primitive peoples, 
wherever they are, that there are all sorts of good things which some 
people have but others have not. More and more, people from the under- 
developed countries have travelled abroad and seen things for themselves, 
learning the professions, the trades and ways of the more advanced 
countries. There has been a great stirring of ideas and whetting of appe- 
tites. And in the last decade, since the end of the second World War, the 
radio and the films and the newspapers have been throwing out another 
new and revolutionary idea into the minds of the people of the under- 
developed countries. Radio Voices have been telling simple folk that free- 
dom and plenty can be theirs, that they need technical help to show them 
how, and capital to put them in the way of doing it, that these are coming 
to them from the West—development in the Western way, the way of 
democracy, of free enterprise and free speech—and down with Com- 
munism, the evil thing. But these are not the only Voices they can hear. 
Other Voices have been telling them that peace and plenty can be theirs 
another way, the Communist way, the way of the common effort for the 
common good—and down with capitalism, the evil thing. 

This is something new and revolutionary: the universal whetting of 
appetites and also at the same time the promise, pouring into hundreds of 
millions of simple, largely illiterate minds: ‘We proclaim to the world the 
essential principles of the faith by which we live and declare our aims to all 
people .. . we must embark on a bold new programme for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress available for the 
improvement and growth of under-developed areas . . . the key to greater 
production is a wider, more vigorous application of modern scientific and 
technical knowledge.’ This was President Truman’s message as he an- 
nounced the Point Four programme in January 1949. Throughout this 
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decade, technical experts and a great deal of aid and capital have flowed 
out to the under-developed countries, coming to them from the outside in, 
from the top downwards. For the great majority of the people in the 
under-developed countries, however, life goes on very much as it did 
before. They go on listening to the Voices; but nothing much happens so 


far as the country folk are concerned, however much the city-dwellers may | 


have profited. 

For some time past it has been obvious in the Western capitals that the 
theory has not worked out as was expected. The conclusion has been, 
instinctively, in the terms which come naturally to people born and bred 






in the mechanisms of our complex, free-enterprise economy. Finance is | 


our universal medium of exchange and investment. If too little is being 
done to stimulate the under-developed countries, our instinctive inter- 
pretation is in terms of money, and the conclusion is that more money 
ought to be found. We see therefore that plans are afoot for increasing the 
capital resources available to various institutions for aiding the under- 


developed countries. This means, in effect, doing more of what we have 


been doing in the past. 

On the other hand, there is clear evidence from several under- 
developed countries that there is already a congestion caused by too fast 
a pace of capital investment in the form in which we in the West are 
accustomed to think of it—that is, large industrial plants, power stations, 
major civil engineering works, and the like. Given the imported technical 
ability and the capital, the physical construction of these things is com- 
paratively easy. Foreign technical specialists are brought in to work out 
designs and specifications, foreign contractors to do the construction, and 
the job is done. Up to this point, imported technical aid, capital, and 
supplies have no doubt worked efficiently, smoothly, and effectively, and 
the result can be seen and photographed and published in brochures as 
evidence of the benefits of Western aid. 

But it is at this point that the real problems begin. The physical 
structures are not ends in themselves, although Westerners concerned 
with political propaganda for aid often treat them as if they were. They 
are the means to an end, tools. Their value to the people of the country 
concerned lies in the way they use them, through their own initiative and 
ability, for their own good. In his report on The Development of Iraq} 
Lord Salter pointed out that 


In a great industrialized country, vast capital projects (like those in the 
Tennessee Valley for example) can be undertaken whenever the enterprise is 
technically sound and the capital is available, without serious anxiety as to 
secondary difficulties or consequences. For with a great wealth of varied and 
transferable skilled workers, there is no need for consequential reforms in the 


general educational system or special training methods; and the environment of | 


1 Iraq Development Board, 1955, p. 3. 
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a fully developed public administration and an efficient health service already 
exists. In Iraq, however, special training arrangements and the creation of new 
public services may be indispensable unless the proposed development is to 
come to disaster. The instinctive judgments formed by experience in a highly 
developed country may thus be an imperfect, indeed a deceptive, guide to 
policy in such a country as Iraq. 


Iraq was, of course, a special case, with relatively vast sums of capital 
available. There is no doubt that the administration has been seriously 
overloaded. But there are other countries where Western aid has been 
available in forced drafts, and where similar symptoms can be seen. 

Our instinctive habit of thinking of development in terms of capital 
investment in ‘projects’ through Western-style institutions of credit, con- 
tracting, and supply has blinded us to the fact that, in the under-developed 
countries, the type of capital investment they need just as much is of a 
different kind, which cannot be measured or bought with money. It ‘is the 
kind that happens when a farmer clears his land of stones and levels it; 
or terraces it; or plants wind-breaks; or cleans out his spring and improves 
the supply; or learns to use better agricultural tools and invests savings in 
them; or when the villagers get together to clean out the streets and path- 
ways and pave them so that they do not become stinking quagmires when 
it rains; or build themselves better houses, a playground for the children, a 
school, a dispensary; or cover in the open wells with slabs and fit hand- 
pumps to them, or build themselves a simple filtration plant. So far as 
the rural areas of the under-developed countries are concerned, the capital 
resources needed for development are already there, on the spot, in the 
form of men with pairs of hands apiece. There is almost always seasonal 
under-employment, which means that for considerable periods of the year 
the peasants have time to spare which might be used for doing all the 
practical manual jobs which need to be done. We have tended to think of 
‘capital’ in terms of money, and if a country is poor, then we think of 
bringing in capital from outside, by loans or gifts. This leads us to ignore 
the immense capital resource which already exists, unused manpower. But 
our Western institutions are not organized to tap this vast capital reserve. 
The main medium of exchange in the rural areas of an under-developed 
country is barter—a man’s labour against payment in kind. It is a closed, 
local circle. Our accustomed institutions of finance and commerce cannot 
break into that circle. All they can do is to touch its fringes, the margin 
which is turned into cash, on which our institutions can operate in the 
most elementary way—the sale of simple consumer goods for cash across 
the counter. 

Now let us summarize where we are heading. More capital and more 
technicality are being pumped into the islands of sophisticated Western- 
style economy in the under-developed countries, sharpening the contrast 
with the surrounding sea of closed rural economy; and while the gap 
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remains unbridged, the whetting of appetites goes on. How is the bridge 
to be built? 

This capital reserve in the form of under-employed manpower is not— 
or need not be—outside the range of the Governments of the countries 
concerned. In our own countries, we levy rates and taxes in cash for the 


execution of works of public benefit. Each ratepayer has to make overa | 


proportion of his year’s work, measured in the form of cash, for these 
purposes. In places where the medium of exchange is not in cash but in 
kind, it does not seem unreasonable to devise some way whereby a pro- 
portion of a man’s labour can be required of him by law, for the purpose 
of works for the benefit of the village and community he lives in. It is for 
the Governments of these countries, not for foreigners, to devise their own 
ways and means of mobilizing these latent capital resources. We ourselves 
are accustomed to National Service, whereby young men gave a couple of 
years of their lives for the national good, and we made it a patriotic duty 
that they should do so willingly. I see no difference in moral or political 


principle between this and the idea of National Service in the form of | 


labour for works for the public good. On the contrary, if there is anything 
that is quite certain, it is that the only way for these countries to develop 
is by their own energy and initiative and by the sweat of their own brows, 
and it needs to be organized. The idea that there is some short cut by 
which capital investment from outside, paid for by other people, can be 
injected into the economic body, causing it to spring painlessly into 
prosperous, productive life, is nonsense. The challenge is to the people 
themselves. 

Although it is for the Governments of the under-developed countries 
to work out their own ways of mobilizing this reserve, we in the West 
surely have a duty not to pull against them. Unwittingly, the financial 
and technical emphasis in our programmes has tended to stress just that 
unbalance between Westernized town and primitive countryside which is 
so obviously bad. So have some of our ideas about labour. In Iraq, for 
example, irrigation canals used formerly to be cleared of silt by the 
farming community, which depended for its livelihood on the water. In 


today’s jargon it might be called ‘organized co-operative self-help’, and a | 
very good thing too. But we called it ‘forced labour’ and made it into a | 
bad thing. All that manpower was wasted, and foreign exchange had to be | 


found to buy machinery. 

Western-inspired ideas of industrialization also miss some vital needs. 
If you go into the hut or cottage of any peasant in these countries, you 
will find that most of the things to be seen there are locally made ‘in-! 
dustrial’ products—the hut or cottage itself, the woodwork and furniture | 
(if any), the food, much of the clothing, leather work, etc. They are ‘manv- 
factures’ in the original, literal sense of the word. To the extent that the 
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standard of living depends on these things, improvement means that they 
should be made better and be more plentiful. This leads straight to a 
whole range of ‘industries’ which already exist and are capable of improve- 
ment. Building and building materials, food processing, animal products 
of all kinds, leather, weaving and dyeing, the work of the blacksmith, the 
tinsmith, the electrician, motor repairs, plumbing—all these are in- 
dustrial processes. Only for a tiny minority can these needs be satisfied by 
imports from abroad. Many of them are inherently ‘local’ in the sense 
that the industrial process belongs naturally to the local town or village 
rather than to large, centralized, industrial units. 

This is simply a matter of observation. It is ‘industrialization’, or a 
part of it, but our thinking, governed by what our institutions of finance, 
commerce, and technical services are designed to do, has not so far taken 
this great sphere of need into account. Our system works best, in under- 
developed countries, on industrial ‘projects’ large enough to carry the cost 
of technical investigation, and to be catered for by our financial institu- 
tions. The emphasis naturally goes where our system works best. 

In our own more advanced countries, the system also meets the needs 
of small-scale industrial activities. The small man in a provincial town 
knows how to go about it, and can easily find out from people and agencies 
around him. The apparatus of finance, administration, law, technicalities, 
supply of plant, labour, the markets is all geared in, evolved in tune with 
industrialization over the generations. But in the tnder-developed 
countries it is not so. A local man has to be something of a pioneer; he is 
working beyond the boundary of what Western-style institutions are 
designed to do best. That is what being under-developed means. Given 
time to evolve, no doubt it would all work out right. But there is not 
enough time. The radio Voices are doing their work, but no one has yet 
invented the means of making the results come true. The small provincial 
man needs the help of someone who will give him the right technical 
advice for spending his very small available capital, perhaps with the 
assistance of an industrial bank, so as to get the right machinery laid out 
in the right kind of building with plumbing, electric wiring, and the like, to 
fit. There are agents who will sell him the plant—if he knows what to 
order; there are builders who will do the building—if they are told what 
sort of building to build; there are plumbers and electricians who will fit 
the pipes and the wires—if someone tells them where and how. But each 
job of this kind is so small that no one can be very willing to go to a lot 
of trouble in providing the necessary technical advice and services for a 
very small reward. The capitalist system fails us where the profit margin 
is unattractive. We make it more difficult by injecting the larger-scale 
projects which attract the available enterprise and initiative, diverting 
people and money away from the much-needed widespread, small-scale 
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development. This phenomenon is most marked where capital is most 
plentiful. In Iraq, for example, it is very obvious and very dangerous. 
The under-developed countries, therefore, present a problem which hardly 
exists in the more advanced countries such as ours; our institutions are not 
designed for the purpose and our thoughts are not attuned even to notice 
its existence. I am sure there are devices which can be invented to fill 
the gap. The first need is to recognize that it exists, and that it is necessary 
to invent some way of filling it. 

There is a third noticeable gap. If under-employed rural manpower is 
to be organized to do practical jobs of public improvement, someone has 
to show them what to do. The kind of ‘public works’ which villagers can 
do in and around their villages with their own hands have to be devised by 
methods and standards which they can understand, learn, and apply. It is 
not difficult to do, though local circumstances vary greatly—for if it were 
difficult, villagers could not be capable of doing these jobs. But the 
technical text-books and methods of modern engineering, with all the 
mathematics and slide-rules and concrete mixers and bulldozers and the 
rest, do not teach how to do this sort of work. It is often possible for 
Government to provide help in kind, while the villagers give the labour. 
These rough-and-ready but serviceable jobs may easily require rough-and- 
ready items of plant, and standards to suit. 

I remember in northern Iraq, years ago, seeing a road which the local 
Iraqi Governor had made with local labour to connect the village to a new 
metalled trunk road. There was a bridge over a mountain chasm. He got 
estimates for having it ‘properly’ built—5,oo0 rupees. There was not the 
money, so he got a couple of heavy steel joists and made a bridge for a 
tenth of that sum, perfectly serviceable for the light traffic density. To 
my mind that was sound engineering, for the time and place, and ten such 
bridges, to meet immediate needs, would be better than one ‘proper’ 
bridge. But a Western-trained engineer could not have done it. There is 
no text-book. 

The same principle applies for a whole host of small works of rural 
improvement. Such works ought, in my view, to be of a kind which 
villagers can themselves do with their own hands, designed to standards 
which they can apply, which their own skill of hand can master. That 
means thought and test and experiment, training of foremen, simple 
standards, simple sketches and instructions, simple tools; and all this needs 
organization. Again I stress this point—it needs organization, at and 
from the centre, because, ex hypothesi, the stimulus must come from the 
top downwards. So far, however, our standards, text-books, training, and 
executive institutions have not touched this need. There is nothing 
between the most modern up-to-date public works job with all the 
apparatus of text-books, drawing offices, tractors, cranes, bulldozers, 
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concrete mixers at one extreme, and what the countryfolk may do with 


mud and poles and brushwood at the other. In irrigation, there is nothing 
in between the latest and finest, costing twenty, thirty or more pounds an 
acre, at one extreme; and at the other the simple diversion canal laid out 
by eye and dug by spades at almost no cost at all because it uses under- 
employed manpower. In the hills in many semi-arid countries there are 
countless hamlets or villages which depend on springs. Everyone knows 
what ought to be done—clean out the spring, build a cistern and then a 
flume to the villages and the fields. The Romans used to do it in the 
Middle East. Any villager can be shown how to do it. It needs organiza- 
tion, a bit of working out of practical methods, simple training—and 
drive. 

There are other gaps as well. Indeed, there is quite a long list of things 
that need to be done in the under-developed countries, could be done, and 
might well be done better with some Western help, but are not done 
because we have not realized the practical significance of the difference 
between a form of society in which the initiative comes from the bottom 
upwards and one in which it comes from the outside inwards and the top 
downwards. But my purpose is not to make a complete survey. It is only 
to show that gaps exist which cannot be filled merely by providing more 
money for injection into the under-developed countries through the net- 
work of Western and Western-style institutions as they exist at the present 
time. The problems that have arisen, the disappointments which so many 
people concerned with development have suffered, have not come primarily 
from the lack of funds. They have come from the lack of appropriate ways 
and means of using funds that exist, and of mobilizing the human resources 
and energy which also exist. 

There are, of course, the various concepts of Community Development. 
They all recognize the basic point that there is under-employment which 
can be usefully put to work. They all embody the idea of ‘self-help’. 
But they all presume that the spark of initiative must come from among 
the people—whereas the absence of that spark is the reason for their 
backwardness. These concepts specifically shrink from the idea of central 
organization of effort, of mobilization of under-employed labour. That 
man should be obliged by law—-on pain of penalties—to yield up part of 
the fruits of his labour in the form of taxes is accepted by all—we do it 
ourselves. That man should be obliged to pay his ‘taxes’ in the form of his 
labour itself is not yet accepted—we do not do it ourselves. 

I referred to two ‘Voices’, one offering peace and plenty to the people 
of the under-developed world through freedom and democracy, the other 
offering peace and plenty through Communism and State-planning. We 
in the West have convinced ourselves that these two systems are poles 
apart, one associated with what is morally good, and the other with what 
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is morally evil. We have identified the moral and the structural features 
of the two systems so closely that we find it almost impossible to dis- 
entangle them. For our own purposes, in our own countries, this may be 
good and sound. But we make a mistake if we assume, as we usually do, 
that people in the under-developed countries take the same moral attitude 
as we do, and that if they do not, they are failing in moral values. We 
should do well to recognize that the under-developed countries have not 
got time to wait for evolutionary processes, such as we understand them, 
to adapt their institutions of society and administration to accommodate 
the technicalities of the modern world. Even we ourselves are hard pressed 
to it to keep up with the pace of technical advance by our evolutionary 
habit. In the under-developed countries it is impossible. Technical 
developments and industrialization impose radical changes in the social, 
administrative, and political structure. If the pace is too fast for evolu- 
tionary changes to take place without disruptive strain, then there is no 
escape from the necessity of inventing new forms and applying them. If 
the system we offer them does not do what needs to be done, then we 
must expect them to try the other shop. I should not be at all surprised 
if they find some handy ideas from our competitors which help to fill in 
the kind of gap to which I have referred. 

But we have no reason whatever to let our technical rivals beat us to 
it. What we have to do is to invent new ways for doing the things that 
have to be done but are not being done now. We ourselves, in the West, 
have an inescapable part to play in it because it is among us, for the greater 
part, that students from the under-developed countries learn the ways of 
mechanized, industrial civilization. If new ways have to be invented to 
suit the different circumstances of these other countries, we as well as they 
must have a hand in it. Frontiers are hard and fast lines, but the lines of 
human activity fan out from us to them and from them to us, inside their 
society and inside ours. It is an exciting challenge, a pioneering job which 
needs completely mutual and equal effort and understanding between the 
peoples of both ends of the chain. 


Address at Chatham House, 
g December 1958 
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CHINA AND THE WORLD 


RICHARD HARRIS 


had a foreign policy in any sense that we understand the term? I 

suggest not, so instead of speaking on Chinese foreign policy I have 
chosen a title which offers me the opportunity of making generalizations. 
I will offer only one defence, namely, that I think China’s outlook on the 
world is, in fact, based on generalizations. 

I should like to begin by illustrating one of my major points with a 
personal anecdote. In 1949 I was in Nanking on a visit from Shanghai and 
I went to the station on a Sunday evening to get my ticket to go back to 
Shanghai. This was at a time when the Communist armies were sweeping 
across North China and were fifty or sixty miles north of the Yangtse 
River. I arrived to find the booking-office closed, and three soldiers were 
standing there waiting for it to open. I stood beside them and listened to 
their conversation, and I was fascinated by it. They were comparing the 
condition of China in that year, 1949, with the condition of China during 
the Sung Dynasty, when there was a regime which held out in the South 
after the North had been occupied; and they were reflecting, with what 
seemed to me a wealth of historical knowledge, on how China came to be 
reunified in the past, and how it might again be unified in the future. 
When this subject had been dealt with, they then turned to discuss me, in 
the charming way in which all Chinese assume that no foreigner speaks 
their language. They said, ‘Who is this fellow? What is he doing and 
where is he going?’ And one of them said, ‘You can see he is an American; 
look at the size of his nose.’ When a few moments had passed, I asked if 
they could tell me when the booking-office opened. And one of them said, 
‘It opens at .. . But you speak Chinese!’ I said, ‘Yes, I do and, 
incidentally, I am not an American.’ ‘You are not an American?’ I said, 
‘No, could you guess what I am?’ They thought for a moment and one 
of them said, ‘You are French.’ I said, ‘No, not French, try again.’ They 
thought a little harder. ‘Wait a minute, wait a minute,’ said one of them, 
‘there is another one, you are English.’ And I said, ‘Yes, quite correct.’ 
I reflected on that little incident, and found myself thinking that, if I was 
ever at Waterloo Station and saw three British private soldiers and asked 
them to name ten or twenty countries, I am sure that they could do it 
without difficulty, but I should be very, very surprised indeed if I was to 
hear those soldiers comparing inflation in England today with inflation 
during the Wars of the Roses. 


[= back at Chinese history, could we say that China ever 
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I hope, therefore, that I make the point of a country with a very deep 
sense of its own history and a very great ignorance of the outside world, 
because that seems to me to be a condition which we again face with 
China today. Let us take Mao Tse-tung, for example, a man who has 
spent his life in China, who had never left it until he went to Moscow in 
1949, and even now has never been outside the Communist world. The 
same applies to most of his colleagues. It is true there is, in the present 
Chinese Government, a certain number of officials who are graduates of 
English, American, and French universities. It is true that Chou En-lai 
and a number of others first joined the Communist Party in France after 
the first World War. But if you look through the list of the twenty 
members of the Politbureau you will find a very great ignorance of the 
outside world; even, indeed, a very limited number who had spent any 
time in Russia. If one is considering how China sees herself in the world— 
and I use this title because that seems to be the only context in which the 
Chinese do see themselves—then we will have to try and understand the 
minds of Mao Tse-tung and those who run China today: to understand 
how they see their own history and their own situation. 

If you look at any Chinese history book from which any Chinese has 
learnt about his own past, you will find that Chinese history is virtually 
divided into two phases. We have our 1066, our 1815, and so on. The 
Chinese have one very broad generalization about their own history: they 
think in terms of ‘up to the Opium war’ and ‘after the Opium war’; in 
other words, a century of humiliation and weakness to be expunged. 
Take Mao Tse-tung, born in 1893, whose childhood was spent in a China 
then at a time of its greatest weakness, at a time of its greatest despoiling 
(in his view) by the Western world. We must remember that in this respect 
the Communists are nationalist no less than the Nationalists were. So my 
first point is the present Chinese leaders’ sense of restoration. China, as 
they see it, was a country invaded, nibbled at by various Western Powers 
(among whom the British played a very considerable part, though it suits 
them now to make the United States the villain) throughout the nineteenth 
century at a time when China was weakest. The case of the Unequal 
Treaties has for long reverberated in Chinese minds. But it was not only 
the Treaties and the Treaty ports that mattered. If we think of China 
only as a Communist Power and overlook nationalism, we are likely to 
misunderstand a lot of her moves. Let me take one: the question of 
Formosa, which is one seen entirely in Chinese nationalist terms. Formosa, 
in Mao Tse-tung’s view, is part of China. Formosa, in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
view, is part of China, and the restoration of Formosa to the rule of Peking 
is seen, in Peking, primarily as an object of Chinese nationalism. It is true 


there are many other factors involved: the United States as China’s main | 


enemy, Chiang Kai-shek as the enemy of a civil war which had gone on 
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in China ever since 1927. Nevertheless, Formosa is a nationalist question. 
There is one special sense in which it is so: namely, that in 1895, when the 
Chinese suffered defeat from Japan, Formosa passed under Japanese rule. 

You might say, ‘Well, what about Hong Kong?’ Yes, of course, Hong 
Kong is part of China in the Chinese view, and their maps do not even 
bother to mark it otherwise. But I think that even in 1949 the Chinese 
had decided they were not going to attack Hong Kong. Why? Partly 
because they felt that it was a matter of international agreement, and its 
return was something which should, in the first place, be negotiated. 
Partly because, in the world as it was at that time, the Chinese were 
doubtful whether the asset of Hong Kong, if they did attack it, would be 
greater than the advantage of leaving it under its present control; and, 
indeed, the Chinese have in the last few years sought to appoint their own 
representative to Hong Kong, thereby giving de facto recognition to 
British rule. 

Then there is Tibet. This again, it seems to me, often leads to a mis- 
understanding of the Chinese outlook. One can produce many arguments 
why China should not rule Tibet. But the fact is that, if you are looking 
at it historically, if you are thinking—as Mao Tse-tung certainly is—of 
the China that existed in the eighteenth century, of the inviolate China 
before the West really invaded it in any sense, Tibet was then part of the 
Chinese heritage, and Chinese rule was exerted there. Tibet was thus part 
of the China which the present Government wants to restore. It is part 
of the China that Chiang Kai-shek wanted to restore, and, had he had 
the power, he would certainly have done so. 

I think, therefore, that one should look at this question of China’s 
restoration to her old power and authority in nationalist, not Communist, 
terms. I do not wish to suggest that Communist strategy does not enter 
into it, as quite clearly it has entered into the recent crisis over Quemoy, 
but the reassertion of China’s old rights does seem to be one problem in 
the Chinese mind which differs from China’s outlook on the rest of the 
world. 

Let me now say something about that. I think one can trace a sequence 
in Chinese thinking. In 1949, when the Chinese Communists took power, 
they were in a flush of enthusiasm about their own victory in the civil war. 
They had been proved right, and the Russians—who had by no means 
been supporters of Mao and his outlook on revolution fifteen years before 
—had been proved wrong. And so, for a time, the Chinese were enthusi- 
astic about the idea of Communist revolution run in their way and they 
were glad to see in being at that time—in Asia—guerrilla wars which were 
described as ‘National Revolutionary Wars’, in which Communist leader- 
ship was generally dominant. 

However, this attitude, I think, did not last. The first thing that 
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changed it was Korea. I personally think that the Chinese knew nothing 
of what was going to happen in Korea in June 1950. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese were landed with a problem from which they learnt one lesson 
which they might have put thus: ‘These imperialists have changed the 


al 


rules of the political game. They have said that Communist revolution | 


conducted by violent means will meet with opposition from them and, 
with the Americans in the temper they are in, this is liable to lead to world 
war.’ For that reason, I think, the Chinese decided that full-scale Commun- 
ist violent revolution was no longer on. But very soon a new policy began 
to emerge. By 1953 the new attitude adopted was this: that China's 
interests, and the interests of the world Communist movement, no longer 


required the promotion of Communist Governments in Asian countries, | 


because the neutralism which had emerged in Asia was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. You had a neutralist India, a neutralist Burma, and a neutralist 
Indonesia. You had, in the Chinese view, the prospect of this neutralist 
attitude spreading, and at both the Geneva Conference of 1954 and the 


Bandung Conference in April 1955 China developed this thesis and founded | 


her policy on it. In other words, the concern of the Chinese leaders was 


not to bring about Communism in Asia—which, of course, in their view 
would happen in any case in time—but to evict Western power from Asia 
with the aid of neutralist governments. 

At this time there was a sense, on the part of the Chinese, of the para- 
mount need to build up their own country, and the idea of coexistence— 
which went down very well in Asia, the Five Principles and so on—was a 
doctrine of official policy. Chou En-lai had (in his view) been successful 
in Geneva and had, I think, probably persuaded his colleagues in Peking 
that coexistence could work even with countries like Britain and France. 
He went to Bandung the following year and shook hands with every Prime 
Minister there, gave them dinner, and was a positive ‘dove of peace’ 
round the town. This Chinese policy survived for some time after that; it 
remained based on the assumption that neutralism with Communist 
backing would isolate, reduce, and eventually defeat Western power. 

This period of Chinese coexistence has, I think, been succeeded by 
another. Wecan probably date it from the autumn of 1957 after the Chinese 
‘anti-rightist’ campaign, in which any possibility of criticism of the regime 
from what one might call ‘left-wing liberal opinion’ was utterly crushed. 
China had reflected on the difficulties that the Russians had met with in 
Hungary and the potential difficulties they had met with in Poland. 
China had also been reassured, I think, by the Soviet success with the 
Sputnik into thinking that, after all, the Soviets were quite right—Com- 
munism was technologically ahead of the Western world and the Com- 
munist economic system would triumph. For all these reasons, and per- 


haps for others, the Chinese developed a new belligerent outlook on the 
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world. They still say that coexistence is part of their policy, but, in fact, 
coexistence plays a much smaller part in their writings and speeches than 
it did three or four years ago. 

Initially, one might feel that this is highly dangerous, that it poses a 
threat of world war and that China is going to be very difficult to deal with. 
I certainly agree that China is going to be very difficult to deal with—I 
have always thought so—but I am not sure that the other fears are 
necessarily justified. To see what the Chinese attitude is in the world 
today, let me quote from a recent article in Red Flag, the theoretical 
journal of the Central Committee: 


Today the last bastions of imperialism are being shaken violently by ir- 
resistible popular revolutionary forces. The thousand million people of the 
socialist camp now have at their side in the struggle against imperialism more 
than 700 million people of the former colonial countries [i.e. India, Burma, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Egypt—the neutralists]. In addition, besides these 700 million 
people, there are the 600 million people in the countries which are still fighting 


for independence and in capitalist countries which share the neutralist 
tendencies. 


How do the Chinese define those countries fighting for independence? I 


, should say by countries such as Persia, Pakistan, much of Latin America, 


and much of Africa: they would include either colonial territories which have 
not yet become independent or countries where the Chinese expect to see a 
revolution of the same character as that which we have lately seen in Iraq. 
‘So’ (this article concludes) ‘the imperialist countries have a combined 
population of only 400 million, divided and at odds. Everywhere beneath 
their feet there are volcanoes of revolt that may erupt at any moment.’ 
Now that seems to me to convey a precise picture of how the Chinese 
see the world at the moment, and it is this that I want to emphasize. You 
have the Communist world, you have the neutralist world, and you have 
the potentially neutralist world, and China’s interest, therefore, lies in 
the isolation and defeat of the West, rather than in the expansion of 
Communism as such at this stage. This seems to me to be the Chinese 
outlook at the moment which is often misunderstood. People wonder 
what the Chinese are going to do next, whether they are going to set up a 
Communist regime here, expand and set up a Communist regime there. 
Ido not think they are thinking on those lines at all. I think their attitude 
is, ‘Communism will come in due time’. ‘Let us not pretend,’ they pro- 
bably say in Peking, ‘that the Congress Party will survive in India; it is 
corrupt and inefficient; it will go. Sukarno is not the man who will save 
Indonesia; but we can wait. These things do not worry us. Communism 
will come in due course in these countries. What we are now concerned 
with is our enemy, the imperialists, who can be reduced and isolated, can 
be weakened and will be defeated in the course of the economic struggle 


alone, and these neutralists are our allies.’ I am not attempting to 
M 
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comment on the accuracy of this Chinese prognostication ; I merely say 
that this is what they think. 

If this is their outlook on the world, what then is the role of the 
Communist bloc in Chinese minds? The first answer is that it is a team 
which must hold together if this victory is to be achieved, and since the 
Chinese tend to look at this battle in the world in terms of (shall we say) | 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years before the ‘imperialists’ are reduced to 
impotence, then it follows that, irrespective of difficulties and differences | 
that may exist within the Communist bloc, at all costs it must be kept | 
together. Of course, there are also other very good reasons for keeping it 
together. One is the fact that it is the main source of economic aid to 
China; but, even on that score, I think it is a secondary factor. The 
Chinese feel that they now have something like a basis for heavy industry | 
and that their industrial developments are within their own capacity. 
They aim to develop small-scale industry. But it follows that the one 
danger the Chinese cannot face is that within the Communist bloc there 
should be any shift, not merely out of the straight Communist Party 
doctrine, but any shift which suggests that the Western Powers are not 
quite the villains of the piece as the Communists suggest. The Yugoslav 
line which says, ‘We can deal with the Americans. We can have reasonably 
good relations with the British’, is the most dangerous possible thing to 
have in the Communist bloc in the Chinese view. If Yugoslavia can do 
it today, they fear that Poland may be doing it tomorrow. Hungary may 
yet turn again, and where will they be if the Communist bloc gradually | 
goes on like this in accepting some kind of modus vivendi with Western | 
Powers? 

This leads me to China’s relations with Russia, and it is a very large 
subject in which speculation has enormous scope because the facts are so 
hard to get at. I do not propose to speculate a great deal. All I would 
suggest is that for the moment China is necessary to Russia and Russia is | 
necessary to China. One has, after all, only to look at the map to decide 
what difficulties either would face if the other country was a hostile Power 
and not a friendly one, so that their interests obviously are in friendship 
for that reason alone. But since for so many years the suggestion has 
been made that China may at some time break away from Russia, I would 
like to offer—if we are speculating and considering the possibility—the 
alternative: that it is much more likely that the Russians will want to } 
break away from China than that China will break away from Russia in 
the foreseeable future. | 

‘This,’ you may say, ‘is all very well, but what have you told us about | 
Chinese foreign policy? What are they going to do?’ I believe at the | 
moment that, however belligerent China is, there is in fact, if you look at 
their situation, not a great deal they can do. As an example I would 
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instance the recent Quemoy trouble. Now Quemoy—and, of course, 
Formosa as well—is a major preoccupation of the Chinese; nevertheless, 
it is also one where they can turn on the heat when they choose. Why, 
therefore, did they do so in Quemoy in August? 

In my view it was because they felt they had to do something in reply 
to Western intervention in the Lebanon and Jordan. This may seem far- 
fetched; nevertheless, I would suggest that what Mao Tse-tung said to 
Khrushchev when he was visiting Peking in August was something on these 
lines: ‘We have accepted the rules these imperialists have applied over 
Korea; there are no Communist guerrilla movements which look like 
having success or which, indeed, we are seriously backing. We are dis- 
allowing violent Communist revolution; nevertheless, our case is founded 
on a revolutionary process which we believe will lead to more and more 
neutralist governments. Now if the West thinks it can get away with 
stopping that sort of revolution too, then we really cannot allow it. If, 
therefore, this kind of Western intervention continues and we do not reply 
in kind, the whole course of revolution on which we depend will be halted.’ 
Something, I think, along those lines would be the Chinese argument, and 
I personally suspect that had the Chinese been in the position the Russians 
were in, the very first American marine landing in Beirut would have pro- 
duced some Chinese landing in Syria. Mr Khrushchev may have his own 
and better reasons for not being quite so hotheaded about these things; 
for regarding Western policy as not quite as devilish or as dangerous as 
Mao Tse-tung thinks it is. Nevertheless, that, I think, is the Chinese view, 
and if one were to apply this analysis to China’s immediate vicinity the 
answer might be that there is no serious prospect of such Chinese interven- 
tion, because the countries immediately adjoining China are already 
settled in one path or another. In the case of Korea, you have the 
Communist regime in the North; in the case of Vietnam you have a 
Communist regime in the North; and in the cases of Laos, Cambodia, 
Burma, you have more-or-less neutralist regimes which the Chinese would 
like to keep in that condition, so there is no immediate possibility of 
Chinese intervention against the West on the scale which I think they 
might contemplate in the circumstances I have mentioned in the Middle 
East. 

So, in spite of the belligerence, I do not think China is an immediate 
threat. Nor do I think the Chinese want war, as some people imagine. 
They are prepared to accept it because they think they can survive it. If 
one wants a quotation, here it is in Mao Tse-tung’s words:? 


People all over the world are now discussing whether or not a third world war 
will break out. In regard to this question, we must be psychologically prepared 


1 Speech of 27 February 1957, ‘On the correct handling of contradictions among the 
people’. 
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and at the same time take an analytical view. We stand resolutely for peace and 
oppose war, but if the imperialists insist on unleashing another war, we should 
not be afraid of it... . The first World War was followed by the birth of the 
Soviet Union with a population of 200 million; the second World War was 
followed by the emergence of the socialist camp with a combined population of 
goo million. If the imperialists should insist on launching a third world war, it 
is certain that several hundred million more will turn to socialism; then there 
would not be much room left in the world for the imperialists and it is quite 
likely that the whole structure of imperialism will utterly collapse. 


That is Mao Tse-tung’s view. I think it is not a view we need take unduly 
seriously because it is still Mr Khrushchev who has the deciding vote on 
anything that the Communist world does that might precipitate a world 
war. I think he knows that only too well and he is going to be extremely 
careful, 

The belligerent attitude of China may seem frightening, but in practice 
I do not see it leading to any very serious crisis. Over Quemoy I am sure 
that they think—and they may be right—they can wear the Americans 
down in time if they have more patience, and the expense of ammunition 
is not so great that they cannot afford it. Formosa will go on being a prob- 
lem, but only, I think, in the context of the aim of restoration with which 
I began this talk. It still seems to me to be vitally a Chinese nationalist 
question and only secondarily an issue of Communist world strategy ; and, 
indeed, the moment Mr Krushchev said he stood entirely by China’s side 
over Quemoy, we might deduce that the Chinese were not going to—and 
had certainly been told not to—precipitate anything that could become a 
world war. 

Let me conclude. I have tried to explain the generalizations the Chinese 
make. I think we make a mistake if we think in terms of China as a leader 
of Asian Communism. I do not think the Chinese think of themselves as 
an Asian Power at all. I do not think Asia is a concept that means any- 
thing to them. I think that they are prepared to use Asia as a concept 
only because it is the home of the neutralist attitude which they want 
to encourage. Mr Chou En-lai could go to Bandung and talk about Asia 
with an air. But it is not simply Asia, but the world, in which the Chinese 
see themselves as a Power. In the past China has been, and still is, an 
isolated, superior, separate entity. I do not see that Communism has 
radically changed that. I think the world—and by the world I mean all 
of us, including Mr Khrushchev—is going to find China a very considerable 
problem in the next half-century. Mr Khrushchev may not be able to say 
in public what he feels about this, but I suspect he already begins to feel 
uneasy. 

But if I am asked to forecast what China will do as a world Power, 
basing my view on Chinese history and what I know of the Chinese 
character, I should find it very hard. Only two days ago, I was reading 
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an item from a Chinese newspaper which struck me with considerable 
force: it was that the Chinese had just started work on building a passenger 
liner of 21,000 tons. That may not be, in world terms, a very remarkable 
thing. But what change could this lead to in the Chinese outlook? I throw 
that out as a question, because China has always been a Power which is 
essentially land-based. Is she now going to become a maritime Power? 
Ifso, what effect is that going to have? I do not know. 

I wonder whether China is a country that we shall ever easily accom- 
modate in the world community of nations. Of course, this could be an 
argument for keeping China out of the United Nations. I do not support 
that view because it seems to me that membership of the United Nations 
isin some sense a harness, and a dragon with some kind of harness is better 
than a dragon with none. And, equally, a China which is kept out—not 
only of the United Nations, but which is isolated to the extent that China 
is at the moment—is encouraged to go on thinking of its superiority, of 
its difference from the rest of the world. Equality with other nations is 
something the Chinese are going to have to learn and it is going to be a 
very hard lesson. But unless we understand the way the Chinese mind 
works, we shall not begin to wear down the prejudices they have, not only 
as Communists, but also as Chinese. In the long run, perhaps, China may 
be as much a problem to the Communist world as it is now to the rest of 
the world. 


Address at Chatham House, 
rr November 1958 














THE B.B.C.’S EXTERNAL SERVICES 


BERESFORD CLARK 


have been the subject of a general meeting at Chatham House. It | 


| BELIEVE this is the first time that the External Services of the B.B.C. 


may be convenient to divide up what I have to say under the following 
headings: first, to place the External Services in the perspective of B.B.C. 
operations as a whole; secondly, to describe briefly what the External 
Services really are; thirdly, to give an outline of their history, constitu- 
tional position, and organization; and finally, to discuss some of the special 


problems current at the present time. Here I will make some reference to | 


the Russian and Arabic Services and to the most recently introduced 
African Services. 

The B.B.C. has, at present, a staff totalling around 16,000. Of those, 
some 2,000 are directly engaged in the External Services in one capacity 
or another, and another 2,000, largely engineers, are concerned with the 
technical operation of the External Services. Thus a total staff of some 
4,000, or a quarter of the B.B.C.’s entire staff, is engaged full-time in 
external broadcasting; and their work represents something in the nature 
of a quarter or a third of the total broadcasting effort of the B.B.C. In the 
aggregate, the External Services put out about eighty hours of programmes 
a day, spread over about ten different networks. In all, this amounts to 
about twice the total programme time devoted to the domestic sound and 
television services together. 

One of the biggest problems, of course, in external broadcasting is the 
question of the clock. We have to straddle the time differences across the 
world, literally right round the twenty-four hours. It is very difficult, | 
think, for people in one country to realize what that means in terms of 
communicating with people in another at a convenient time for them to 
listen. At the moment-1.30 p.m.—it is I.40 a.m. tomorrow in New Zealand 
and it is only about 5.40 this morning in Western Canada; I just quote 
those examples as illustrations. It means that a great deal of our broad- 
casting has to be done from here at a time of day when most people in this 
country are in bed, but the staff and the artists and speakers contributing 
to those services have to be as wide awake as we all are in the middle of 
the working day. 

My second point is what is comprised by the External Services. First 
of all, there is the broadcast output: this is primarily on short-waves; 
medium-wave and long-wave are used to a limited extent for the nearer 


parts of the Continent of Europe, and more widely afield in hours of 
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darkness, when the wave-lengths are not in use for the domestic services. 
The technical reason for this is that in darkness medium- and long-wave 
carry rather further than in daylight. 

In thinking of these services on short-wave, it is important for people in 
this country not to relate them to their experience of listening here. There 
has never been the same incentive to short-wave listening in the United 
Kingdom that there is overseas; even in Europe, of course, the years of 
German occupation of France and other countries produced a situation 
with which there has never been a parallel here. In more remote parts of 
the world, short-wave is used for internal broadcasting purposes; for 
example, it is still used extensively in the Soviet Union. And in countries 
where populations are small and distances are great—Canada and Australia 
are cases in point—short-wave broadcasting is an integral part of national 


} domestic broadcasting. 


Similarly, in other territories (this is particularly true, I think, of most 
parts of Africa and certainly of tropical territories), although there are 
fully-established medium-wave national broadcasting services, if one lives 
a fair distance from the local transmitter, there may, in fact, be better 
reception on short-wave from a great distance than on medium wave 
from the nearest transmitter. 

Broadcasting from London reaches listeners overseas in three markedly 
different ways. First, it may come by direct reception from London: that 
isnot always as simple, of course, as listening on medium-wave in a highly 
developed country like this. Secondly, in many parts of the world our 
short-wave transmissions are picked up and re-broadcast from local 
stations. This is done, for example, in more than thirty colonial territories, 
where the retransmission of the General Overseas Service from London 
provides the backbone of the majority of the local colonial broadcasting 
services. Thirdly, in many territories, there are wire broadcasting services 
where the transmissions from London are centrally received and are then 
sent out by wire distribution systems. I have no time to go into great 
detail about any of these methods, but as examples of the last I would 
mention Hong Kong, which has over sixty thousand wire distribution 
loudspeakers; and Malta, where there are between forty-five and fifty 
thousand. In the case of Malta, this represents a very high proportion of 
all the households. There are two programmes on the Malta service (I 
quote this simply as an example of the kind of thing that happens in many 
other parts of the world). One is ‘From Dawn Till Night’, the General 
Overseas Service of the B.B.C.; that is called Switch A in Malta, and those 
of you who have been there will be familiar with it. Switch B is a local 
service presented with announcements in Maltese. 

The second part of our External Service operations is what we call 
‘transcriptions’. These consist of recordings made of selected programmes 
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from the B.B.C.’s domestic and other output, primarily in English. Last 
year we distributed something like seven hundred programmes: that is 
about fourteen programmes a week or two a day, calling for the despatch 
of something like 50,000-60,000 discs or tapes to a hundred or more 
different countries. Transcriptions are used by the local stations in the 
various territories and they have a very important bearing on the use of 
broadcasting in maintaining Commonwealth links. It is sometimes over- 
looked that a community of interest can perhaps be established as easily 
in the field of light entertainment as in more serious things, and, for many 
years now, the most popular light entertainment programmes in this 
country have had a similar popularity in other major countries of the 
Commonwealth. 

In languages other than English, there are many transcription pro- 
grammes provided for special occasions, sometimes on a regular, sometimes 
on an irregular, basis for similar use by local stations, in a total of ten or 
fifteen different languages. 

Thirdly, there is the monitoring service, which was built up very largely 
during the war; it is concerned with the regular interception of all broad- 
casting that can be heard in this country. It is used in Whitehall for a 
variety of information purposes, and it yields a very important section 
of the news information reaching the newsrooms in the B.B.C. It is also 
one important means of knowing what is being said to the audiences 
which we are addressing in their own languages by other people broad- 
casting in those languages. 

Finally, I will just make brief mention of television transcriptions. The 


Chairman today, Lord Strang, referred to the inadequacy of the resources | 


which the B.B.C. has for this job. I was not proposing here to grind axes 
or to throw brick-bats at the Treasury, but this is a field in which we do 
feel that if we had had money—and we have had none—we might more 
effectively have been able to use television to do for Britain, and for the 
national interest of Britain, what we think we have been able to achieve 
in the field of sound broadcasting over the last twenty-five years or more. 
There is a limited operation of television transcriptions which has to be on 
a self-supporting basis, and that limits the distribution not only in volume 
but also, virtually, to those users in other countries who can afford to pay 
the very high costs that are involved in this country in making and 
distributing television programmes on film. Asthose of you who are familiar 
with work in films will know, this is much more expensive, in material 
costs alone, than the recording of ordinary sound broadcasting. 

I now come to the history and constitutional position of the External 
Services. Following first experiments in the quite early days of broad- 
casting in this country, beginning in the late 1920s, the B.B.C. took the 
initiative in starting the Empire Service in December 1932, entirely 
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financed out of the B.B.C. revenue, which was, at that time, primarily 
intended for domestic broadcasting. The start happened to coincide with 
the acute economic depression which came to a crisis in 1931, and although 
the Commonwealth and Colonial Governments welcomed the idea of using 
broadcasting in this way for Commonwealth purposes, no-one had any 
money to spare. It is interesting, in passing, to note that the Corporation 
had no Charter obligation to conduct the Empire Service—although it 
began in 1932—until the revised Charter came into force in January 1937. 
It seems to be one of the merits of a Royal Charter that you are at liberty 
to do anything under the Royal Charter as long as it is not expressly pro- 
hibited within the terms of the Charter; that, at any rate, made it possible 
for us to start the Empire Service. We began with ten hours a day— 
entirely in English, of course—aimed at reaching people at a convenient 
listening time in different parts of the world; the broadcasts were spread, 
in blocks of two hours at a time, throughout the twenty-four. The Empire 
Service grew steadily, and within eighteen months or two years it covered 
the best part of twenty-four hours a day. Until 1938, we were broadcasting 
only the single-stream programme in English, and were limited to the use 
of the English language. 

In 1937, we were asked by the Government to start a broadcasting 
service in Arabic (which actually began in 1938) and, at the same time, we 
were asked to begin broadcasting in Spanish and Portuguese (for Brazil) 
to Latin America. It is, in passing, a slightly melancholy thought that the 
Latin-American Service really came into existence as a sort of curtain to 
avoid giving Mussolini the impression that we were being too forthright 
in dealing with Italian broadcasting in Arabic from Bari. It did not take 
long for the Latin-American Service to establish a reputation and a stand- 
ing of its own, quite apart from being a cloak for this supposedly sinister 
move by Britain against Mussolini. 

At the beginning of the war—starting with Arabic in 1938—we were, 
in fact, using nine languages, including three to Europe—French, German, 
and Italian, which had begun in the autumn of 1938; and, for the purpose 
of transmission, had a total of thirteen transmitters, some being rather 
old and decrepit even by that time. By the spring of 1942 (and this 
development came between September 1939 and that date), we were using 
over forty-five languages for services which we had begun (and the staff 
for which had been recruited) in that two and a half years. For their 
transmission we had the use of about forty-five high-powered transmitters. 
It would, here, be right to pay a very warm tribute to the skill of the 
engineers who were responsible for that tremendous development in the 
difficult years of the war, building something like forty high-powered 
transmitters, with all kinds of shortages and other hazards, and recruiting 
the staff, who had to learn how to operate them efficiently. Our debt to 
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the engineers—who do even more work in the backroom, from the point 
of view of all the people in this country, than those of us who are con- 
cerned with the output services—should, I think, be recognized. 

I now come to the constitutional position, and I would like to quote 
very briefly from one or two operative documents. First, the current 
Licence—which is the formal document giving us the power to operate— 
states!: 


The Corporation shall send programmes in the External Services to such 
countries, in such languages and at such times as, after consultation with the 
Corporation, may from time to time be prescribed . . . by such departments of 
Her Majesty’s Government . . . as may from time to time be specified . . . 


And a White Paper published in July 1957 states?: 


The 1952 Licence and Agreement with the B.B.C. provides that “The Corpora- 
tion shall consult and collaborate with the [overseas] departments, and shall 
obtain and accept from them such information regarding conditions in, and the 
policies of Her Majesty’s Government towards, the countries so prescribed and 
other countries as will enable the Corporation to plan and prepare its pro- 
grammes in its external services in the national interest’. In short, the B.B.C. 
enjoys independence of programme content. In the Government’s view the 
impartiality and objectivity of the B.B.C. is a national asset of great value, and 
the independence which the Corporation now enjoys should be maintained. 
This independence is consistent with a close liaison between overseas depart- 
ments and the B.B.C. on the basis of mutual confidence and understanding. 


The essence of that constitutional position is simply this: the Govern- 
ment of the day decides which languages shall be used in the External 
Services and the amount of time which shall be devoted to them; there- 
after, it is left to the B.B.C to conduct the services, in the terms of that 
quotation, ‘in the national interest’. The Corporation has complete 
responsibility for the content. 

The starting point, of course, of the current operation came with the 
services as they existed at the end of the war, so that they were not 
started from scratch. The services which were in existence at the end of 
the war were taken as the basis on which readjustments were made to 
match them to the conditions which were thought likely to obtain in the 
post-war world. 

Since that time, there have been many pluses and minuses in the ser- 
vices. I said earlier that I was not going to grind an axe, and I will not, 
but the fact is, I think it is fair to say, that in the last ten years it has been 
the availability or the non-availability of money, rather than political 
need, which has determined the total level of any service or of all the 
services taken together. This was the situation in which, in 1957, five 
of the long-established services were eliminated, because it was thought 
that there were other means of influencing and communicating with our 


1 Broadcasting (Cmd. 8579, June 1952), 
* Overseas Information Services (Cmnd. 225, ‘July 1957), P. 4. 
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friends in Western Europe. So the services which had been run for sixteen 
years or more to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden and to Holland and 
Portugal were eliminated—strictly speaking, I think, as a means to 
economy, not necessarily because anybody thought that there was no 
political need; it was a priority arising from a shortage of funds. 

In the current year, the grants in aid—by which these services are 
financed separately from the B.B.C.’s domestic operations—amount in the 
aggregate to about £6} million (in very round figures). Of that, the revenue 
expenditure on the broadcasting services is about £5} million and the 
revenue expenditure on the monitoring service about half a million. Here 
I would just interpolate this: by a very close and friendly arrangement 
which we have with the American authorities, between us we have monitor- 
ing services which cover virtually everything which is substantial in the 
way of broadcasting throughout the world. Communications are so 
established as to provide immediate inter-communication, within a matter 
of minutes, of anything of significance which is heard from any station 
almost anywhere, except inside such countries as China and the Soviet 
Union. The quarter-of-a-million-pound balance which I have not accounted 
for is, of course, devoted to capital expenditure. In the current year, the 
bulk of that is, in fact, being spent on a long-term programme of replace- 
ment and modernization of our technical facilities. In passing, I would 
simply say that no addition has been made to bring those facilities up to 
date in the United Kingdom since the spring of 1942. It is evident that 
replacement of things which very quickly become obsolescent, such as 
radio transmitters and associated equipment, is long overdue, especially 
as the programme we are now engaged on will take something like ten 
years to complete—by which time the last equipment to be taken out of 
service will be nearly thirty years old. 

When the Government has decided which languages we shall use and 
how much time we shall devote to them, it is left to the B.B.C. to determine 
how much the efficient operation of those services will cost; the sum is 
added up, and that constitutes the grant in aid for the following year. I 
said earlier that it was financial stringency that really determined the level 
of service, and I do not think we have ever had quite as much money as 
we really needed. In practice, over the last ten years, the provision for 
revenue expenditure has increased by about 30 per cent, over a period in 
which rising costs, as a whole, have increased by about 60 per cent. It 
does mean that our rising costs have, in fact, only been met half-way, and 
the services have been cannibalized in order to make ends meet from the 
inadequate funds. 

Just before I leave this part, l would mention briefly three things. First, 
you will see that the relationship which has been defined in Government 
statements is something entirely different (and, we think, typically 
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British) as compared with that which exists in authoritarian countries 
of all kinds. Secondly, one contribution made to broadcasting in the 
Commonwealth is, I think, especially <i nificant; it relates not so much to 
the External Services as to the B.B.C. as a whole. In all the major countries 
of the Commonwealth—although in some of them the operation of broad- 
casting is a governmental responsibility—the pattern of public service 
broadcasting established here has been taken as a type worth adopting. 
In very much the same form, this has determined action taken not only 
in all the major countries but, successively, in the self-governing colonial 
territories, and in the most recently independent member of the Common- 
wealth—Ghana. In association with the colonial services and these other 
services which ] have mentioned, the B.B.C. provides training facilities 
in London; we have had some hundreds of members of Commonwealth 
and particularly colonial broadcasting services here in the last ten years. 

I shall touch only briefly on the organization of the External Services, 
There are, in the B.B.C. as a whole, three main directorates concerned with 
output: the domestic Sound Services in this country, the domestic Tele- 
vision Service, and the External Services. The engineering services, which 
are unified in order to preserve common professional standards, are, of 
course, shared by all these ouput operations. There is also a very close 
inter-relationship throughout the entire organization of the Corporation 
as a whole. 

As to the External Services themselves, they break into two main parts: 
the Overseas Services and the European Services, the Overseas Services 
accounting for about fifty hours a day of the eighty hours of output men- 
tionedabove, and the European Services for about thirty, with the Overseas 
using slightly more than twenty languages, the European slightly less. 
And here I would like to pay a very warm tribute to the staff that make 
possible this operation in something over forty languages. Over the years 
we have had engaged in broadcasting many hundreds of staff, of between 
eighty and a hundred different nationalities, and operating in the more 
than forty languages we use. We are tremendously indebted to them. 
All that we do in any language has to stand comparison—and favourable 
comparison if it is to be effective—with the best that can be produced in 
the domestic services of the country to which we are broadcasting. Perhaps 
I can well illustrate that in passing by saying that we are now called upon 
to broadcast for nine and a half hours a day in Arabic. The whole of that 
service is put on the air from London, although contributions to it are 
collected from some parts of the Middle East which are still accessible; 
needless to say, our office in Cairo has been closed for some two or three 
years. That nine-and-a-half hours of broadcasting has to be done in a 
language in which there are virtually no ordinary resources in the United 
Kingdom, and entertainment is in a musical idiom which is equally foreign 
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tothis country. I just quote that to illustrate how much we are dependent 
on the help of our foreign staff. In passing, I would say that although 
many people think it must be a great headache to administer a polyglot 
and multi-racial staff of this kind, I am not sure that we have ever had 
more problems from our foreign staff in genera) or in particular than any- 
body has experienced from employing United Kingdom nationals. 

As to the content—the material that we broadcast—I should like to 
quote from the summary report of the Drogheda Committee? of some 
years ago: 


Countries which feel themselves in danger and whose fate hangs upon the 
actions of the Great Powers will also obviously have a strong motive for listen- 
ing in to foreign broadcasts, particularly in times of international tension. Indeed, 
we believe it is true to say that the amount of listening to the B.B.C. overseas 


will vary greatly in accordance with the state of international affairs. In quiet 
times, foreign listening will tend to fall off; in a time of crisis it will tend to 


revive. 

The conclusion is that the popularity of the B.B.C. External Service depends 
above all on its high reputation for objective and honest news reporting. We 
believe this to be a priceless asset which sets the B.B.C. apart from other 
national broadcasting systems. This high reputation for objectivity must be 


maintained at all costs and we would deplore any attempt to use the B.B.C. for 
anything in the way of direct propaganda of the more obvious kind. This is not 


to suggest that the B.B.C. External Services are not, in fact, a weapon of 
propaganda. The best and most effective propaganda to many countries 


consists of a factual presentation of the news and of British views concerning 
the news. 


That was a rather pregnant quotation. Of course, news is the kernel 
of all that we do in the greater part of the External Services. I am rather 
leaving on one side the General Overseas Service—which is the natural 
successor to the original Empire Service—and its ancillary services in 
English. There is a common language and there is a community of interest 
which spreads over a very wide field throughout the English-speaking 
countries of the Commonwealth, and I think the part that broadcasting 
can play there in various ways by the interchange of news, the responsible 
discussion of affairs in all contexts, and the entertainment field is a thing 
which I need not go into in any detail. 

There is a difference, of course, between addressing broadcasting to 
those countries with which there is a complete harmony of thought and 
language and to those countries, within the Commonwealth or in the 
Colonial territories, where there is a rather different setting although 
English is becoming increasingly important. Broadcasting is, I think, 
making a significant contribution in the whole field of teaching English 
by radio. The ‘English by Radio’ programmes are very widely diffused in 
all the External Services, and are available to audiences in many parts of 


1 Summary of the Report of the Independent Committee of Enquiry into the Overseas 
Information Services (Cmd. 9138, April 1954), pp. 43-4. 
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the world, both by direct broadcast from here and on transcription record- 
ings. There are bilingual ‘English by Radio’ lessons in something over 
thirty languages and they are being widely used in about eighty different 
countries on a very impressive scale. 

I would now like to speak of three broad categories of our output and 
try to define them in terms of principle. In news bulletins, as in all reports 
of events, our first aim is to give the facts objectively, and with the greatest 
accuracy that careful checking can ensure. Secondly, having given the 
news, we then provide a strong exposition or explanation of British 
thought and action in relation to both items of news and to statements of 
policy, and steadily and regularly in relation to the principles and practice 
which constitute the British way of life. Thirdly, we aim to provide other 
programmes which are best adapted to engage the interest of the many 
audiences which we are adcressing, thus building understanding and 
friendship while making the service, as a whole, interesting and acceptable. 
The assembling and handling of news is a compiex operation; many more 
people are required to put an efficient bulletin on the air, even though it 
may sound brief and last only ten or fifteen minutes, than those who 
have not been involved in the operation would probably realize. There is 
a multiplicity of resources—news agencies and all kinds of other official 
sources. We also have our own B.B.C. correspondents and the monitoring 
service which I have already mentioned. 

It is in regard to the second objective mentioned above, and arising 
primarily from the news, that I think there is often a great deal of mis- 
understanding. It is popularly thought, because of the fact that the 
B.B.C. takes pride in observing objectivity and accuracy in news broad- 
casts, that there is something detached, something un-British, something 
which is not serving the national interest pervading the whole of our 
services. This is simply not true: we do not pull our punches in offering 
explanation or interpretation of news, or of other public discussions of 
affairs in this country. Our aim in all such comment is to serve the 
national interest. Moreover, a great part of our output in all services 
consists of forthright and vigorous treatment of British achievements in 
the industrial and all other fields. Of course, press reviews provide a very 
important means of reflecting opinion in this country, in both political and 
in social fields. There are times when the reflection of responsible but 
different views seems to us to be absolutely inherent in the British way of 
life. We would be entirely false to the principles which we claim to observe 
if we suppressed views on any subject, political or otherwise, which were 
held by substantial elements in this country. In other programmes, 
naturally, the things we do vary according to the setting of the programme, 
the amount of time on the air, and the choice of themes or subjects which 
will be most likely to engage the attention of the audience overseas. 
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I think you will see that these references to our output imply the need 
of a very firm foundation for what we do. In politics, of course, propa- 
ganda is never a substitute for a policy; propaganda can be only short- 
lived. Similarly, in other fields, we can only reflect solid achievement or 
determination if we are to serve the national interest and if we are to 
reflect the country truly. In all fields, we endeavour to make the best 
use of whatever material is available. 

Finally, I would refer to our experience at the time of the Hungarian 
rising as one of our most encouraging in the last ten years. We had been 
broadcasting to a Hungary under Russian domination for ten or eleven 
years, latterly with very little evidence of listening—very little response. 
Within a matter of hours after the rising began there were attacks on 
the jamming transmitters, and the opportunity was taken to send messages 
of gratitude to the B.B.C. for what we had been able to do in helping to 
keep the spirit of liberty alive during those years of domination. The fact 
that many tens of thousands of people were moved to leave Hungary at 
that time—and many of them paid tribute tothe B.B.C., and to other broad- 
casts in Hungarian—is evidence of the fact that even though there may 
not be an obvious response, there is something very valuable in this job 
that we are doing. 

As tothe Russian Service, the dominant factor, of course, is the jamming. 
I think very few people realize that there are, beyond any question, many 
hundreds of transmitters built and operated solely for the purpose of 
making it difficult for people living in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries to hear services from outside. The jamming is on a massive 
scale, but it does not completely blanket all listening. It is efficiently 
operated, it is a strong discouragement to listening anywhere, and it is 
undoubtedly effective in the main centres of population, but there is 
evidence to show that our own and other services are more readily heard 
outside those main centres than might be supposed. 

The Arabic Service I have already mentioned, but there are one or 
two points to which I would like to refer. The Arabic was the first of the 
language services that we were asked to operate; for most of the nearly 
twenty-one years it has been in operation we have been crying out for a 
medium-wave outlet in the Middle East. We eventually achieved that in 
April 1957 and the effect, I think, is significant. In 1955, we had 11,000 
letters addressed to us in London from members of the audience of our 
Arabic Service. That was more than we had ever had previously in any 
one year. The rate fell in 1956, in the shadow of Suez and other events in 
that part of the world, to under 8,000. In 1957, with the medium-wave 
operation starting in April of that year, the post-bag reached 14,000, and 
in 1958 there have already been 14,000 letters in the first three-quarters 
of the year up to the end of September. I will mention one significant 
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item. Most of us, I think, would regard Saudi Arabia as a somewhat 
primitive and remote country; at any rate, broadcasting was little known 
there until after the war. Before the medium-wave operation came in, we 
had about 250 listeners’ letters from Saudi Arabia in the last quarter of 
1956; after the medium-wave operation had started in the last quarter of 
1957, we received about 1,300 letters from Saudi Arabia alone. 

The African Language Services is the newest departure: for reasons 
which there is no time to go into, we had not until this year made any use 
of the vernacular languages of Africa. The general “broadcast threat’ to 
Africa prompted the Government to ask us to start broadcasts in Hausa 
for West Africa, Swahili for East Africa, and, for special reasons, in 
Somali. Those have in the course of the past year—principally since 
April—gradually been built up to half an hour a day in each of those three 
languages. They are being re-broadcast in each of the three territories 
most concerned, and we have welcomed to Bush House some new col- 
leagues from Africa, who have already settled in happily as members of 
the External Services team. To mention one of the problems which arises 
in this kind of broadcasting: we are still struggling with the fact that there 
is no written form of Somali; yet news and other items have to be broad- 
cast for thirty minutes a day in a language which cannot be committed to 
paper, and we have to ensure that it is responsibly done. We are already 
playing a modest part in the pioneer work of producing a Somali script. 

One of the significant recent events is that after wandering throughout 
London in a variety of buildings for the greater part of twenty years, we 
have now got all the External Services output operations housed in one 
centre in Bush House. This was achieved only in November 1957. We 
feel in this way that we have closed our ranks and that there is a tower of 
united effort rather than a tower of babel. 


Address at Chatham House, 
4 November 1958 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES ! 


F. BENHAM 


HE under-developed countries are usually considered to include 
most of the countries of Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Eastern 
Europe—some two-thirds of the population of the world. The 
more developed, or advanced, countries are the United States and Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, the United Kingdom and Western Europe, 
and, in some respects, the Soviet Union and Japan. A number of countries, 
eg. Argentina and Greece, are deemed to occupy an intermediate position. 
The chief characteristic of under-developed countries is their poverty. 
In most of them, average national income per head of population is 
equivalent to £30 to £40 a year, or less—about a tenth of the British level. 
Average male earnings generally range from {1 to £2 a week. In many of 
these countries, the bulk of the population consists of peasant cultivators, 
growing food mainly for. their own consumption. As a rule, they are 
worse off than wage-earners, mainly because their plots of land are so 
small. 

"Another leading feature of most under-developed countries is their lack 
of education. A large proportion of their children receive no schooling 
whatsoever. ' The latest available statistics are somewhat out-of-date, for 
a number of countries have recently made considerable progress in this 
field, but a few figures may be quoted to show the magnitude of the 
problem. In India (1953) less than 28 million children were enrolled in 
schools out of a total population of some 380 million; in Brazil (1950) less 
than 6 million out of a population of over 50 million; in Ethiopia (1952) 
only 68,000 out of a population approaching 15 million.” In many coun- 
tries, the proportion is higher than in those cited; for under-developed 
countries as a whole, over half the children of, primary school age are 
enrolled in primary schools. On the other hand, the amount and quality 
of the primary education received are considerably lower than in Western 
countries. A primary course may last only four or five years, and for 
various reasons the numbers attending may be well below the numbers 
enrolled, to which the statistics relate. 


1 Based in part on a paper read before Section L of the British Association on 31 August 


1956. 
2 Statistics from U.N. Report on the World Social Situation (New York, 1957), Chapter V, 


and U.N. Statistical Year Book 1957, Tables 1 and 18. 
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Moreover, in most under-developed countries only a very small per- 
centage of the children go on from primary education to any kind of 
secondary education, and extremely few go on to universities. There is 
also the problem of illiteracy among adults; in most under-developed 
countries over half the adult population cannot read or write, 

‘No doubt it is very desirable that this lack of education should be 
remedied. Many people would urge that under-developed countries should 
give absolute priority, in their development plans, to education. They 
would say that a person who is illiterate or practically illiterate cannot 


possibly play his or her proper part as a citizen. They would point out that 


-_— 





education is essential to develop a child’s talents and personality, to 
teach him something about the world he lives in, and to train him to | 
think. They might well go further and press for more higher education, up | 


to and including university level, in order to provide these countries with 
enough competent leaders both in government and other walks of life.) 

This general case might be supported by the view that there is a con- 
nexion, and possibly a very close one, between poverty and lack of educa- 
tion. It was mainly on this ground that Professor W. A. Lewis declared: 
‘My view on educational priorities, that is to say immediate rather than 
ultimate objectives, is that all countries should aim at having universal 
primary education ... Universal primary education should be an im- 
mediate objective.’ ! Unfortunately, under-developed countries, owing to 
their poverty, are faced with a difficult choice. They have to choose 
between spending more money on education and other social services, on 
the one hand, and spending more money on promoting their economic 
development, on the other hand.’ They have not anything like enough 
money, or, more accurately, enough real resources to do all that needs to 
be done in both these fields; and, broadly speaking, the more they spend 
on social services, the less they have to spend on economic development, 
and conversely. 

It should be noted that other social services than education may 
equally claim absolute priority. Take, for example, health services. How 
can anybody, it may be argued, either work or think effectively if he suffers 
from chronic illness or disease? Death rates, especially of children, are high 
in a number of under-developed countries. Many of these lives could be 
saved by proper medical attention or by more adequate public health 
measures to prevent diseases from arising and spreading. Not to save 
them, it may be urged, is virtually murder—health services must come 


absolutely first. Or take housing. Not long ago I was talking to an 





eminent architect who was firmly convinced that the first priority, above | 
education and health, should be low-cost housing. Neither bodies nor 


1 United Nations Association, Financing the Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries (London, 1955), p. 16. 
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minds could develop properly, he said, when people were crowded together, 
both sexes and all ages, eight or ten to a room. 

Against these powerful pleas for the social services is the argument for 
giving priority to measures for economic development: measures which will 
raise yields on land at present under cultivation or, where land is scarce, 
will make more land available, for example by irrigation, and guard against 
soil erosion and floods; measures which will give improved transport and 
more electric power, thus laying the foundations for industrialization as 
well as providing more food. 

This is an argument for looking ahead; for asking where we go from 
here. Unless such measures are taken in order to raise progressively future 
levels of output and income there will never be any escape from the pre- 
vailing low standards of living. The great majority of the people we are 
considering do not even get enough to eat. Their diets are often inadequate 
in calories and usually consist largely of starchy foods with far too little 
protein, fats, mineral salts, and vitamins. It is urged that many of their 
difficulties, notably their poor health and their alleged inefficiency or 
laziness, are fundamentally due to malnutrition. The first task therefore, 
it is said, is to develop their economies in order that they can free them- 
selves from poverty by increasing their output. When their output has 
increased, and is firmly trending upward, there will be a growing margin 
to pay for a continuous expansion of education and other social services. 

At this stage, 1 must consider the view that because as a general rule a 
man who has had some education is more competent as a worker than a 
man who has never been to school, it follows that more education is a very 
important way of promoting economic development, and that there need 
be no real conflict between these two aims. This point has been made by 
Lord Beveridge. ‘Expenditure on education’, he writes, ‘is the communal 
investment which in the end may bring the best return. It does more 
than any other expenditure to make material progress both possible and 
worthwhile.’ 

This is very true of a society like that of Britain, which has enough 
resources to provide comprehensive facilities for education and to make 
other important investments as well. But unfortunately this is not the 
case in most under-developed countries. Their incomes are so low that 
there is very little margin for personal savings, and the sum-total of per- 
sonal saving is extremely small. In some of them, the undistributed profits 
of companies are an important source of saving, but they are not available 
for public expenditure. The moderate amount of public saving and invest- 
ment which takes place is done mainly by the Government, which raises 
money by taxation and spends it partly on developmental purposes, 
including education. 


1 Full Employment in a Free Society (London, Allen & Unwin, 1944), p. 163. 
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The British Government’s revenue is well over £100 a year per head 
of population; that of most under-developed countries is lower than {5 a 

year per head of population. It is true that teachers’ salaries also are 
lower than in Britain, but to nothing like the same extent. 

Moreover, if an under-developed country should adopt universal 
primary education (to say nothing of secondary, technical, university, and 
adult education) as its immediate goal, the costs of making up the present 
leeway, by training more teachers, building more schools, and so forth, 
would be staggeringly high. Thereafter, the annually recurrent costs 
would be considerably higher, proportionately to national income or 
public revenue, than in a country such as Britain, because their popula- 
tions contain a much higher proportion of children. “Their 5-14-year age- 
groups amount to 22—27 per cent of their populations, instead of 13—19 per 
cent, as in the countries of Europe, Northern America, Oceania, and 
probably the U.S.S.R.’ # 

Not only would the absolute cost of universal primary education be 
beyond the means of most under-developed countries, even if they sacri- 
ficed a great deal of alternative public expenditure in order to find the 
money. It is also very likely that there would be quite a number of pro- 
jects available as alternative investments of public revenue which would 
give a greater, and also a quicker, return. 

For example, it might be possible greatly to increase yields in agri- 
culture by training cultivators in better methods or by providing them 
with improved planting material. An irrigation scheme might permit two 
crops a year instead of one, a new road might open up markets to a large 
group of farmers, a hydro-electric scheme might supply cheap electric 
power to a large area, and so on. Hence if further expenditure on educa- 
tion were considered solely from the standpoint of its yield as an invest- 
ment it might have to take rather a back seat, apart from a certain amount 
of technical and vocational training. 

However, although the case for universal primary education in under- 
developed countries probably cannot be sustained on the grounds of its 
profitability, even in the long run, as an investment, this does not dispose 

of the problem. If education is regarded, as surely it should be, as some- 
thing which will expand the horizons of the student and enrich the life of 
the community, as a training for life as well as for livelihood, as a means of 
building character and raising mental stature, rather than merely as one 
type of investment, the need for adequate and comprehensive educational 
facilities is clear. The problem is how far it can be met in view of the 
limited resources of most under-developed countries and the many other 
claims upon them. 

One possibility would be to devote a larger proportion of public 


1 U.N. Report on the World Social Situation (New York, 1957), Chapicer V, p. 69. 
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expenditure to education. This, however, would be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. It would mean cutting down on other public services. Some of 
these, such as the maintenance of law and order, are essential; and on 
others, such as public health and economic development, present levels of 
public expenditure are inadequate and should be increased, not reduced. 

Another possibility would be to raise more in taxation. Something 
could be done in this field in many under-developed countries, not only by 
imposing new taxes or increasing present rates of tax but also by more 
effective measures to prevent evasion. Although the taxable capacity of 
most under-developed countries is lower, relatively to national income, 
than that of more advanced countries, because they have a smaller margin 
over and above their subsistence needs, it is relevant to observe that in 
many of them the tax revenue of the central government amounts to less 
than ro per cent of the national income, as compared with 20 per cent or 
more in most Western countries, and about 35 per cent in Britain. 

However, in most under-developed countries the numbers of relatively 
rich people are few and they are already fairly heavily taxed. Further 
taxation would inevitably fall mainly on the mass of the people. In a 
democratic community, the amount which a government can raise in 
taxation is limited by the amount which voters are willing to pay, and in 
many under-developed countries, although they want more public expendi- 
ture both on education and on other purposes, they seem reluctant to be 
taxed more heavily. For example, the Caribbean Education Conference of 
195I was very eager to increase public expenditure on education. But it 
rejected the proposal that more taxation should be levied for that purpose. 
It declared that the rates of direct and indirect taxation were already high, 
if not too high, and that any increase in them would only lead to an 
increase in the already excessive cost of living. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that if more public expenditure did 
become possible there would be other strong claims, as well as that of 
education, for a share of the extra money. In 1957, public expenditure on 
education in India was less than 15 per cent of the total,’ and in a number 
of under-developed countries the proportion was still lower. 

Another possibility would be to raise public loans for education. But 
loans are usually raised for particular projects, for example power stations, 
which make profits out of which the interest on the loan can be met and 
the loan itself can eventually be repaid. Education does not make profits. 
The servicing of an education loan would be a charge on the general 
revenue of the country. 

The payment of interest means that expenditure financed by, say, a 
20-year loan costs about twice as much over the period as it would if 
current expenditure were met from current revenue. The only argument 

1 The Colombo Plan, Cmnd. 315 (H.M.S.O., 1957), p. 80. 
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for incurring this large additional expense is that a country expects to be 
so much wealthier in the future that every £2 then will be less of a strain 
on its finances than every {1 now. I doubt whether any under-developed 
country can reasonably expect such a rapid increase in its income rela- 
tively to its needs, despite the value of education as an investment for the 
community ; and if it cannot expect such rapid economic progress it would 
be unwise to saddle itself with loan-charges for education which will 
restrict its future public expenditure on current purposes. , 

Another possibility would be to seek more external aid.! From the 
standpoint of the under-developed countries, external aid, provided that 
it is in the form of grants and not of loans, and provided also that no 
political strings are attached, would be an ideal solution.; It would bea 
net addition to their resources, it would involve no drain on their public 
revenues, and it would assist their balance of payments. 

The difficulty about this solution is that the amount of external aid 
which the wealthier countries are prepared to grant is inevitably limited; 
they have problems of their own, and Parliaments need a good deal of 
convincing before they vote large sums as gifts to other countries. For the 
year 1956-57 the total annual amount of economic (i.e. non-military) 
international aid to under-developed countries was estimated at $2,460 
million,? and much of this, at the request of the recipient countries them- 
selves, is devoted to purposes other than education. 

Although external aid has played a significant part in promoting 
education, at all levels, in a number of under-developed countries, it 
would not be realistic to suppose that it can go far to meet the needs of 
several hundred million children of school age. The under-developed 
countries must continue to rely mainly on their own resources. 

Another possible solution, which is being adopted in some countries, 
would be to place more responsibility for the costs of education on local 





authorities. The central government may insist, through grants-in-aid | 


coupled with inspection, on exercising some control over the content and 
quality of the teaching. At the same time, it can sometimes get a great 
deal achieved by permitting local authorities to go ahead with the educa- 
tion of the children in their district at a faster pace than it could afford for 
the country as a whole. This involves a lack of uniformity between dis- 
tricts, since some local authorities are richer than others and some are 
keener on education. But it may well mean that large numbers of children 
receive education who would otherwise get none and that others receive 
a higher level of education than the central government could provide. 


Placing more responsibility on local authorities enables sources of | 


finance and voluntary help to be tapped which would not be available to 


1 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Trends in International Trade (Geneva, 
October 1958), p. 34. 
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the central government. In other words, people may be prepared to do 
more for their local community and their own children than for a some- 
what remote central government. 

Another possibility would be, without unduly sacrificing quality, to 
keep down the costs of education. One way of keeping down costs is self- 
help. For example, if the people of a village want a school they might be 
persuaded to give their own labour free to help to build it. Again, great 
progress can be made in conquering adult illiteracy if each person who has 
learnt to read and write teaches another, free of charge. 

Where the climate permits, schools can be built of cheap local materials 
and some classes can be held in the open air. Schools can be used for two 
shifts of pupils a day and possibly for adolescents or adults in the evenings. 

By far the largest item of expenditure is the salaries of teachers. 
Teaching is a noble profession which has attracted many who have worked 
for very little, in Mission schools for example. Government salaries are 
higher, quite rightly. But it should be remembered that salaries in 
advanced countries are no guide to what should be paid in the under- 
developed countries, where all incomes are so very much lower. A situa- 
tion in which the salary of one teacher is equal to the combined incomes 
of over twenty of the fathers of his pupils puts a heavy brake on the 
expansion of education. 

The conclusions from this brief survey of possibilities are not very 
hopeful. Taxation will perhaps be increased, and the efficiency of the 
assessment and collection of taxes improved, where possible. There is a 
growing trend towards placing more educational responsibility on local 
authorities. No doubt strenuous efforts are being made to keep down 
costs. 

But the root of the difficulty is that the people of most under-developed 
countries are so poor. They cannot possibly afford all the educational 
facilities which they ought to have. The amount of external aid likely to 
be available is limited. Hence it would seem that the only real and per- 
manent solution is to raise their real incomes by speeding up the economic 
development of their resources. 

As their real incomes rise, they will be able to afford more expenditure 
on education and other social services. In the meantime, however, it may 
be necessary for them to go more slowly in this field than they would wish ; 
and most of them, however reluctantly, are following this course, and 
giving more priority to public expenditure which will raise output and 
incomes. 


January 1959 





SOURCE MATERIALS MADE AVAILABLE 
TO HISTORICAL RESEARCH AS A 
RESULT OF WORLD WAR II 


MARGARET LAMBERT 


HILE the first World War led to extensive publications of their 
own diplomatic archives by the various Governments concerned, 
the second World War brought in its train still wider oppor- 


tunities for historical research through the exploitation of large collections 


of captured archives, not merely diplomatic but of many other types as 
well. 


German Action before and during World War II 


First in the field of the capture and exploitation of enemy records was 
National Socialist Germany. On the occupation of Austria in 1938, steps 
were taken to obtain possession of the Vienna archives. The same course 
was pursued on the occupation of Prague, and continued after the outbreak 
of war as country after country fell under the German yoke. All available 
evidence goes to show that these operations were carefully and systematic- 
ally planned. Occasionally, as in the case of the French diplomatic archives 
in Paris, there was time to destroy many of the records before the German 
arrival, but only too frequently such was the speed of the German attack 
that large collections of national records came into their hands virtually 
intact. 

Some portions of these captured archives were indeed published, for 
purposes of propaganda, to substantiate the German thesis that each 
occupied country in turn had provoked German invasion. Examples are 
the series of German White Books, including: Auswaertiges Amt 1940, 
Nr. 3: Polnische Dokumente zur V orgeschichte des Kriegs; Nr. 4: Dokumente 
zur englisch—franzoesischen Politik der Kriegsausweiterung; Nr. 5: Weitere 
Dokumente zur Kriegsausweiterungspolitik der Westmaechte (all published 
in Berlin 1940); Auswaertiges Amt 1939/41, Nr. 6: Die Geheimakten des 
franzoesischen Generalstabes; and Auswaertiges Amt 1939/41, Nr. 7: 
Dokumente zum Konflikte mit Jugoslawien und Griechenland. 

Lacking access to the original texts for purposes of comparison, 
historians have been inclined to treat these publications very cautiously; 
there can be no doubt that the selection of documents will have been 
tendentious, though whether and to what extent the texts (of which 


facsimiles are frequently included) have also been tampered with is less 
188 
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clear. The information they contain requires to be set against such 
evidence as can be obtained elsewhere. 

In a somewhat different category is the Second German White Book 
(Auswaertiges Amt, 1939, Nr. 2: Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Kriegs), 
which contains German diplomatic records on the origins of the war. 
Here, where comparison with the originals has been possible, the published 
texts have proved to be much distorted. A study of these distortions has, 
however, its own interest for the light it throws on propaganda techniques. 

In addition to such propagandistic exploitation, these captured 
archives would appear on occasion to have been made available for serious 
historical research within the Reich. We have so far little knowledge of 
the possible fruits of such research. But, for example, readers of Kurt 
Assmann, Deutsche Schicksalsjahre, will have noticed that, in discussing 
Anglo-French negotiations in Moscow in 1939, the author makes reference 
to documents concerning the military delegations to these negotiations 
having come into German hands during the occupation of France in 1940. 

After the German defeat such of these national collections of archives 
as were recovered were restored to their original owners. 


Allied Action during and after World War II 


The enemy archives captured by the Western Allies have, on the other 
hand, already proved of great value for historical studies and have been 
much drawn upon for the preparation of the British and American official 
war histories. 

Plans for the capture and exploitation of such archives had been made 
in advance of the actual invasion of enemy territory. Specially trained 
‘documents teams’ had been created to search for and recover records. 
The task confronting them was, inevitably, extremely difficult in face of 
the chaos created by bombing, invasion, and defeat. Indeed it is largely 
due to the remarkable feats of detection and salvage performed by these 
teams that so much has survived in the midst of such fearful destruction. 

In Germany, for example, not only did the evacuation of archives begin 
at a comparatively late stage, when Allied bombing was already severe, 
but collections might be broken up and moved from place to place as the 
war developed. 


The Fate of the German Foreign Ministry Archives 
Since, of all the collections of such records, those of the German Foreign 
Ministry have now been made most widely accessible to historians, an 
account of what happened to them may be of interest. 
Until mid-1943 these archives were located in Berlin. It was the 


; 1 Kurt Assmann, Deutsche Schicksalsjahve, histovische Bilder aus dem zweiten Welthrieg und 
seiner Vorgeschichte (Wiesbaden, Eberhard Brockhaus, 1950). 
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practice of the German Foreign Ministry to retain the custody of both cur- 
rent and closed political files, the latter being consigned to a special histori- 
cal records section. Within Berlin a small amount of dispersal had taken 
place, though apparently more for reasons of space than of safety. But in 
July 1943 there came a turning point in Allied air warfare against Ger- 
many, when Hamburg was subjected to a series of night and day raids ona 
scale never previously experienced. Some indication of the weight of this 
attack is given by the information contained in a German report that by 
4 August 12,000 bodies had been recovered. 

It was now evident that other German cities, including Berlin, might 
expect similar blows. The Foreign Ministry had already begun to make 
plans for evacuation when, on 6 August, the Nazi Gauleiter of Berlin, 
Goebbels, announced that the city was to be partially evacuated. At this 
point the Foreign Ministry took action along three main lines. Depart- 
ments were instructed to close as many files as possible and hand them 
over to the records section, which was evacuated to places south and east 
of Berlin and in the Harz. The Ministry itself was then divided in two, 
about sixty per cent of the staff with their files being moved eastwards 
to a health resort in Silesia, where they formed a kind of ‘second echelon’, 
whilst a skeleton staff with the State Secretary, the senior permanent 


official, remained in Berlin. The Foreign Minister, Ribbentrop, had already | 


at the beginning of the war installed himself, his staff, and their archives 
in a ‘mobile field headquarters’, an armoured train called the ‘Westfalen’, 


He was thus able to move to and fro in Hitler’s wake, an arrangement | 


which casts an interesting light on the conduct of totalitarian diplomacy. 
By the end of 1944 the Foreign Ministry was faced with yet another 


move, for its Silesian base was being increasingly threatened from the east | 
by the Russian advance. In January 1945 all non-essential secret files | 


were destroyed and on 24 January the staff with the remaining files set out 
on a long trek to Thuringia, suffering severely from Allied bombing on the 
way. 

Meanwhile the records section had, as far as possible, been concentrated 
in various castles south and east of Berlin and in the Harz. Additions to 
the archives in their custody were being made as late as February 1945, so 
that there was concentrated around the evacuation centre of Meisdorf not 
only old material but very recent material including secret and top secret 
files of the Nazi period. Early in 1945 the archivists were required to send 
a list of their materials to Berlin. In April this list was returned with a 
warning to stand by to destroy certain categories, including all important 
files for the past ten years. On 10 April an order was received by telephone 
at Meisdorf that this destruction was to start at once. 

But at this late stage, and with American troops only a few days 
distant, orders from Berlin had lost their force. The archivists were 
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naturally reluctant to embark upon the destruction of their records, and 
only a small fraction was actually destroyed. 

The circumstances of the various removals and locations of the 
archives were not known to the Anglo-American document teams, who 
could only plan their search on the basis of conjecture and pursue all 
possible clues. When, on 19 April, a signal was received that units of the 
American First Army had discovered a large quantity of archives in the 
Harz, the teams were quickly on the spot. It had been expected that, 
given the transport chaos prevailing in Germany, the removal of archives 
might not be feasible. Arrangements had therefore been made for sifting 
and microfilming materials im situ with the aid of teams of R.A.F. photo- 
graphers. 

The archives of the records section were eventually assembled and the 
greater portion found to be more or less complete, but of those in charge of 
the second echelon in Thuringia only fragments had survived. Ribben- 
trop’s train, the ‘Westfalen’, had been lost, archives and all, but here the 
document teams met with a remarkable stroke of good fortune. Through 
the good offices of a German official, they were able to recover a buried box 
containing microfilms, made in 1943 as a precaution against air raids, of 
important papers of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. This cache of 
microfilms represents some of the best of the diplomatic records surviving 
for the Nazi period. An equally fortunate ‘dig’ led to the discovery of a box 
containing the papers of Hitler’s interpreter Schmidt with records of con- 
ferences he had attended. 

The Foreign Ministry archives were at first assembled at Marburg, from 
whence they were later transferred to Berlin. They were exploited, inter 
alia, for the various war crimes trials, in particular for that of the major 
war criminals before the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. 


Tripartite Publication and Microfilming Project 


In 1946, in response to pressure from their historians, the British and 
American Governments decided to set up a joint Anglo-American project 
for publishing a selection of German diplomatic documents in order ‘to es- 
tablish the record of German foreign policy preceding and during and before 
World War IT’, the work of selection and editing, which was to be performed 
on the basis of the highest scholarly objectivity, being entrusted to inde- 
pendent historians. The French Government joined this project the 
following year. But in 1948, when the Russian blockade of Berlin occurred, 
the archives were transferred to the United Kingdom, where, as it was 
subsequently announced, they were to be held in trust for the German 
people and to remain until conditions in Germany became more settled. 

Early in 1956 an agreement was concluded between the French, British, 
and American Governments on the one hand and the West German Federal 
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Government on the other for the return of these archives to Germany by 
stages, thus permitting the historians to complete their work of screening 
and microfilming them in advance of publication. The last consignment 
was returned to Germany at the end of 1958. 

The archives of the German Foreign Ministry, together with the related 
archives of the Reich Chancellery, have thus, from an early stage, been 
subjected to special treatment. They have been made accessible to 
historical research, partly by publication, and very extensively in the 


— 


form of microfilms. The publication was originally designed to cover the | 


period 1918-1945 and the volumes were to be issued in the original 
German, in English translation, and, in abridged form, in French. It was 
planned to divide the collection into four series: A and B to cover the 
Weimar period, C the early Hitler period, and D the immediate origins of 
the war and the war years. Publication was begun with Series D, of which 
ten volumes have now appeared, the first seven in both German and 
English, the remainder in English only.! Plans for continuing the German 
edition of all volumes, published in English only, have, however, now been 
made by the West German Federal Government, an arrangement which 
illustrates the way in which the interests of scholarship have superseded 
any nationalist feelings in this international undertaking. In 1956 pre- 
parations were made to start with the publication of Series C, simul- 
taneously with the continuance of Series D. 

In 1954, after the preliminary work on selections for Series C and D had 
been completed, it became apparent that an adequate selection of docu- 
ments for this period would require a publication on a scale approximately 


double that originally envisaged. After considering the length of time 


involved in carrying out the original publication programme on this 


enlarged scale, the three participating Governments decided to curtail it to | 


Series C (1933-37), to be completed in six volumes, and Series D, to be 
carried down to the end of December 1941, the date of the entry of the 
United States into the war. The British Government further decided to 
cease their participation in the project in March 1959, some three months 
after the last of the original documents had been returned to Germany 
and the work of screening and microfilming them completed. 

Although the publication of these records will thus cover only a 
restricted period, the archives for the periods 1920 to 1933, and 1942 to 
1945, have been systematically worked over and the principal documents 
relating to foreign policy microfilmed. These microfilms are being released 





to public research as quickly as is technically possible; they are being | 


deposited in the Public Record Office in London and the National Archives 
in Washington. 
The plans for publication were from the start confined to the period 
1 Washington, U.S.G.P.0.; London, H.M.S.O., 1949-57. 
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1918-1945, although many of the principal documents from the files 
covering the first World War were filmed as background material by the 
project. The archives recovered and brought to the United Kingdom, 
however, extended back to 1867. Through the generosity of private 
sponsors and the spare-time efforts of the editors it has proved possible to 
have microfilmed all the principal documents relating to foreign policy 
for the whole of the pre-1920 period, and the Public Record Office has been 
enabled to acquire copies. Thus the Public Record Office possesses, in the 
form either of photoprints from films or of actual microfilms, a very 
comprehensive collection of German diplomatic records. In bulk this 
holding amounts to approximately 5,000 reels of film made under official 
tripartite auspices and some 2,000 reels made by non-official sponsors (a 
reel consisting in each case of about seven to eight hundred exposures). 

Since, of necessity, the work of microfilming was continued until the 
return of the originals and closure of the international project, it has been 
possible to provide only rudimentary accession lists and departmental 
catalogues for the post-1920 diplomatic archives. This paucity of guides 
to the mass of available material appears to present a considerable obstacle 
to research. For the period covered by the tripartite publication, each 
volume includes a table showing the German files used, with the numbers 
of the film serials, which provides an aid for more detailed research into 
particular topics. For the unpublished portion the student is at present 
compelled to find his way about largely by looking up the titles of the 
individual files. 

For the earlier period, 1867-1920, where the archives were filmed under 
private auspices, the position is much more favourable. A detailed cata- 
logue of files and microfilms is being published and distributed to the main 
centres of research, through the generosity of the War Documents Com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association. 

In considering the use that can be made of the German material now 
open to research in the Public Record Office, it should be remembered that 
these records throw light not only on German foreign policy but, especially 
in the later period, on economic and social questions and on conditions 
in other countries as well. The German Foreign Ministry was admirably 
informed on conditions in, for example, the U.S.S.R. For countries now 
behind the Iron Curtain where Western scholars are unlikely soon to have 
access to national records, the German records are of exceptional value. 


Historical Exploitation of other Major Collections 


The other major collections of German records which came into Anglo- 
American hands at the end of the war include naval records from 1865, 
the records of the High Command of the Armed Forces (Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht), of the Army, and of various Nazi Party organizations, 
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together with certain other ministerial records. The naval records were 
brought to the United Kingdom whilst the bulk of the remainder went to 
the United States. 

As far as the United Kingdom is concerned, access to non-diplomatic 
German records for purposes of research is usually granted to scholars of 
repute under certain conditions. Whilst systematic microfilming under 
official auspices has been confined to the German Foreign Ministry and 
Reich Chancellery archives (as described above), a small amount of micro- 
filming of the naval records, limited to selected pre-1918 and certain post- 
1918 archives, has been privately sponsored by the University of Cam- 
bridge and the University of Michigan jointly. Positive copies of these 
microfilms are being deposited in the Public Record Office. No official 
programme of microfilming, comparable to that undertaken for the 
diplomatic archives and such as would ensure that, if and when the records 
are returned to Germany, copies of all the more important documents 
shall be available to scholars in the United Kingdom, appears to have been 
initiated here so far. In the United States, on the other hand, as private 
scholars report, it has proved possible for them to consult microfilm copies 
of some of the German naval records, though these microfilms are said to 
be difficult to use for technical reasons. 

Historians in the United States took vigorous action to obtain copies 
of the collections of German archives held there, and set up a committee 
which in 1956 became the ‘Committee for the Study of War Documents of 
the American Historical Association’. Its principal purpose was ‘to direct 
an organized effort in regard to the fullest scholarly utilization of the 
German documents . . . to plan the systematic exploration of this material 
. . . by enlisting the active interest and co-operation of universities . . . and 
other research organizations . . . to establish contact with scholars abroad 
and to help make possible the publication of historical writings based on 
this material’. The Committee has successfully enlisted the co-operation 
of the authorities responsible for the custody of the archives, and in 1956a 
start was made on the microfilming of certain Nazi Party records. Details 
of the Committee’s work are regularly given in the American Historical 
Review. Lists of some of the material filmed by the Committee at the 
Military Records Branch, Federal Records Centre, Alexandria, Virginia 
are given in the American Historical Review for July and October 1958, by 
which latter date the Committee had already filmed over 1,500,000 frames 
(exposures). In addition the Committee is issuing a series of guides to the 
records it is microfilming, which will not only enable scholars easily to 
locate the material they are interested in but will also be of assistance to 
those of them who may wish to purchase copies of particular microfilms. 
No body providing similar services has so far been set up by historians in 
the United Kingdom. 
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Other Records: Trials and Enquiries 


Apart from the archival material already described, it should not be 
forgotten that there exists a large fund of source material which has 
become available as a result of the various war crimes trials. The records 
of the trial of the major war criminals before the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg in their published form are too well known to need 
description.1 But many of the subsequent trials have also provided 
valuable material. Records of those held before the American military 
tribunals at Nuremberg have been published in abridged form ?; in addition 
duplicated copies of the full records, including the texts of many docu- 
ments not actually used as trial exhibits, are available at various centres. 
A number of Governments have also published records of enquiries with 
televant documentation.® 


Some Problems of Research 


The difficulty confronting scholars wishing to use this material for 
historical research is again that of the lack of a suitable index designed for 
their special needs. This applies particularly to the trials, which were, after 


| all, judicial proceedings concerned with substantiating or rebutting certain 


charges; the fact that they provide source material for recent history is 
incidental. 

An instance where historians have provided an index suited to their 
own needs is that of the records of the International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East, which, though they have not been published in either the 
United Kingdom or the United States, are available in the form of dupli- 
cated sets. To the devoted labours of two American scholars we owe The 
Tokyo Trials, a functional index to the proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East, by Paul S. Dull and Michael Takaaki 
Umemura (Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1957). Although 
the authors have not been able to include in the record rejected documents 
or exhibits not read, they note all rejected defence exhibits, and their index 
is an admirable adjunct to research. 

As regards archival material for the Far East, there was completed in 
1951, as a result of the joint efforts of the Library of Congress and the 
U.S. Department of State, the microfilming, for purposes of historical 


1 Trial of the Major War Criminals before the International Militayvy Tribunal, Nuremberg, 
14 November 1945-1 October 1946. Nuremberg, Secretariat of the International Military 
Tribunal, 1947-9 (42 vols.). 

® Trials of War Criminals before the Nuernberg Military Tribunals under Control Council 
Law No. ro. Washington, U.S.G.P.O., 1950-3. (14 vols.) 

3 A very full account of such published collections is included in the admirable study by 
Professor Mario Toscano: ‘Fonti documentarie e memorialistiche per la storia diplomatica 
della seconda guerra mondiale’, in Ettore Rota, ed., Questioni di storia contemporanea, 
volume primo, pp. 531-92. Addendum: volume terzo, pp. 1457-65 (Milan, Carlo Marzorati, 
1952-3). 
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research, of over two million pages of archives of the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Unfortunately no copy of these microfilms appears to be 
available in the United Kingdom so far. A very useful guide to this 
material, entitled Check List of Archives in the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, Japan 1868-1945, microfilmed for the Library of 
Congress 1949-1951, was issued by the Library of Congress in 1954. 

From Italy especially, torn as she was by civil war, there have come 
various published collections of top level documents which came into 
private hands. Of such are Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers,1 The Ciano 
Diaries,? and the Rizzoli edition of the Hitler-Mussolini correspondence.’ 
Here again, it is difficult to be certain of the accuracy of the texts as long 
as the originals are not available. But with the great collection of Italian 
diplomatic documents now in process of publication by the Italian Govern- 
ment! this disadvantage will be remedied in so far as the original texts have 
survived. 

From the above account it will be seen that historians in the United 
Kingdom, though less well off than their colleagues in the United States, 
have at their disposal a wealth of material both published and unpublished. 
Indeed, so great is the mass of available material that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for the individual scholar to find his way unaided. 
Unless something more can be done to provide the requisite guidance, it is 
to be feared that the very extent of the source material will hamper its 
proper exploitation. 


December 1958 


1 Count Galeazzo Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe: 184 colloqgui con Mussolini, Hitler 
jetc.] con 40 documenti diplomatici inediti (Genoa, Mondadori, 1948). English edition: 
Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers. Ed. by Malcolm Muggeridge, trans. by Stuart Hood (London, 
Odhams Press, 1948). 

* Count Galeazzo Ciano, Diario. 4a edizione (Milan, Rizzoli, 1948). English edition: 
Ciano’s Diary 1939-1943. Ed. by Malcolm Muggeridge (London, Heinemann, 1947). 

3 Hitler e Mussolini: lettere e documenti (Milan, Rizzoli, 1946). 

4 Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Commissione per la Pubblicazione dei Documenti Dip- 
lomatici, I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani (Rome, Libreria dello Stato, in progress). 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


PAGE PAGE 
AFRICA. ; : , . 251 LatTIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 273 
AUSTRALASIA. 265 Law ; : 221 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE . 274 MiIppLe East AND MEDITERRA- 
BIOGRAPHY : : . 218 NEAN : : : . 246 
THE CoMMONWEALTH AND NortH AMERICA - . 267 

BRITAIN ‘ ; . 227 PHILOSOPHY AND Pouitics . 199 
ECONOMIC AND SoctaL ; . 224 SECOND WorRLD War AND ITS 
EUROPE . F ‘ . 230 ORIGINS 3 + “gia 
Far East AND PaciFic 3 . 261 SOUTH AND SOUTH- East ASIA « | 256 
HIsTORY . : . 205 STRATEGY AND DISARMAMENT . 210 
INTERNATIONAL "AFFAIRS - . 197 USSR. 244 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION . 207 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. By John Gange. Fore- 
word by Joseph E. Johnson. Prefaces by the author and the Editor, 
Howard E. Wilson. Washington, D.C., American Council on Education 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1958. xvii++147 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (Studies in Universities and World Affairs.) $3. 


BETWEEN 1950 and 1954 some sixty American colleges and universities, with 
the support of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, completed 
surveys and wrote reports on their ‘activities and resources bearing on world 
affairs’. They reported on their research facilities in international affairs, their 
curricula and courses, their reception of foreign students, their relationship to 
Washington. And out of these reports, eight volumes are appearing, of which 
this is the sixth, in a series entitled ‘Studies in Universities and World Affairs’. 
The volumes are not summaries of these findings—they might be more useful if 
they were—but essays using the reports as starting points. Mr. Gange has had 
experience in universities and in Government service, and his chief concern is 
with the relationship between the two, with what he calls ‘the administrative 
setting’. His book consists of six rather slender essays on the status of research in 
international affairs; the administrative setting; organization and methods of 
research; the problem of access to materials; the use of academic research ; 
and areas and topics demanding attention. It is written in so generalized 
astyle as to be of limited value except to university administrators, and it will 
tell them very little that they will not already know. The author is aware that 
‘established scholars . . . will probably find the report too brief and too sketchy’. 
(p. xv). He argues that there is no urgent need for inventories of the research 
being done. Yet it is precisely this that would be of most benefit to scholars 
in this country. His chapter on Subjects for Research is quite valueless, except 
for its incidental footnotes. It is clear from this study that relations between 
American universities and the world outside are closer than they are in the 
United Kingdom, except perhaps in London; that a major role in research is 
played by the Foundations; and that International Relations is in the United 
States an established discipline. But these are not novelties. What is novel is the 
argument that the study of international affairs should aim at ‘ “‘scientificness”’ ’ 
rey 197 
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(p. 129). This is a book not for scholars but for administrators. Carnegie 
would seem to have endowed, not the quest for international peace, but bureaux 


for bureaucrats. EsMOND WRIGHT 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
SoutH. By Fred Cole. Foreword by John E. Ivey, Jr., Anne Gary 
Pannell, Joseph E. Johnson. Ed. by Howard E. Wilson. Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Southern Regional Education Board and the 
Southern University Conference, 1958. xix-+-169 pp. Tables. Index. 
(Studies in Universities and World Affairs.) $3. 


Tuis interesting little book provides teachers of international relations with a 
survey of problems of curriculum and academic status, based on questionnaires 
sent to the ‘accredited colleges and universities’ in every Southern state of the 
U.S.A. The book has much useful data about teaching aids, book lists, specialist 
courses, and facilities in general. The author, Dr Fred Cole of Tulane University, 
makes some shrewd comments on the assertion that the sentiment for lower 
tariffs establishes the South as the most ‘internationalist’ region of the United 
States. This is not so, he thinks, if it means a willingness to sacrifice some part 
of national sovereignty in order to achieve an international security system. 
There are nevertheless circumstances which have made the South consistently 
less isolationist than most other parts of the country; it lacks a pacifist tradi- 
tion, and because of its own history it is the only part of the United States which 
has felt the full impact of war, having experienced defeat as well as victory, and 
so become aware of the results of unpreparedness. The Anglo-Saxon ancestry 
of most of its leaders goes with an acceptance of British patterns and frequent 
sympathy with Great Britain when she has been threatened. The wide range of 
international studies in over thirty universities with graduate courses and over 
seventy offering ‘majors’ at the undergraduate level is no doubt evidence of 
general interest, although contemporary political attitudes may sometimes 
complicate matters. ‘No matter what your record and other attitudes are, if 
you're for Unesco you’re a Commie’ (p. 21). Much of the book is concerned with 
the range of subjects to be studied, and with the accusation that ‘international 
relations’ has no standard content or distinct methodology. This is true in some 
measure, Dr Cole points out, of the social sciences as a whole. While he agrees 
that the core is political, he also finds general agreement (in the Southern uni- 
versities) that the subject must be studied on an interdisciplinary basis (p. 36). 
W. N. MEDLICOTT 


THE INDIAN YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1957. Ed. by Charles 
Henry Alexandrowicz. Madras, The Indian Study Group of International 
Law and Affairs, University of Madras; London, Sievens, 1957. viii+516 pp. 
Index. Rs. 15. 30s. 

HERE is a year-book of considerable academic worth. The majority of articles 

deal with international law subjects, but there is also a short section on 

international affairs. This is a good arrangement. The views expressed on poli- 
tical topics give little new insight into Indian opinion but the legal articles are 
both original and stimulating. There is a nice balance between articles on 

India’s own continental problems, such as the Indus waters dispute and the 

codification of civil law, and others on topics of more general interest, such as 

the law governing the sea-bed and the current state of international criminal 
jurisdiction. For the historically-minded there is an article on the discriminatory 
clauses in the treaties made with local rulers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and another on the evolution of British sovereignty in India. For 
the comparative lawyer M. K. Nawaz gives some insight into an often neglected 
classical Hindu source, Kautilya’s Arthasastra; and the Constitution of the 
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Philippines is analysed in the series of studies on Asian comparative constitu- 
tional law. Perhaps the most interesting article, not least for the light it throws 
on the contribution of political decisions to the growth of legal anomalies, is 
that of T. S. Rama Rao on the problems of international law in India. 


RACHEL F. WALL 


ONE LANGUAGE FOR THE WORLD. By Mario Pei. New York, Devin-Adair, 
1958. xvi-+-291 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 

SOMETHING like 3000 natural languages are spoken in the world today and it 
would be highly advantageous, especially in view of present-day improved 
communications, if a single language were adopted as a second language 
throughout the world. This, the author suggests, could be done only by govern- 
mental decision. He studies the factors that would have to be considered in 
making the choice from among the natural languages and the 600-odd artificial 
languages that have been devised. Of these latter he makes a systematic survey, 
adding a useful bibliography. NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


DILEMMAS OF Po.itics. By Hans J. Morgenthau. University of Chicago Press; 

London, Cambridge University Press, 1958. x-+390 pp. Index. 56s. 6d. 
SoME philosophers are constructive; others eradicate error, disinfect a region of 
human self-deception, and show that certain beliefs, even if they can still be 
held, cannot be held in the old way. It is probably among the latter that 
posterity will place Professor Morgenthau. From his attempts over the past 
fifteen years to educate Americans in the elements of foreign policy has arisen 
a political philosophy more influential than any other on the post-war genera- 
tion of Anglo-American students of international affairs, cogent without being 
warming, complex but not subtle. He sees political philosophy as the search for 
the perennial truths of politics, and shows the relevance of Kautilya or of 
Hamilton’s ‘Pacificus’ Letters, of the wars between Francis I and Charles V, or 
of the debate on the Bulgarian atrocities between Disraeli and Gladstone. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about this book is that it does not mention 
Morgenthau’s colleague at Chicago, Leo Strauss, who has written of political 
philosophy as the quest for the final truth about politics. Agreed in their concern 
about the retreat of political science into ‘the trivial, the formal, the methodo- 
logical, the purely theoretical, the remotely historical’ (p. 31), they are divided 
by the gulf of natural law. For Morgenthau, this is no longer the reflection of 
objective standards in politics, but an ideology of the status quo (p. 380). In 
a former book 1 he marked an extreme position by endorsing Hobbes’s doctrine 
that outside the state there is neither morality nor law. An essay here on national 
interest answers his critics, and establishes the other pole of his thought in 
Burke’s doctrine of political prudence. In a kind of descending series, he argues 
that the actions of States are subject to universal moral principles (p. 81); that 
international law has no meaning without reference to the moral principles 
underlying a civilization or an age (p. 218); that ‘on the international scene, the 
individual nation is by far the strongest moral force, and the limitations which 
a supranational morality is able to impose today upon international politics are 
both fewer and weaker than they were almost at any time since the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War’ (p. 52); and that the criterion for the validity of a legal or 
moral rule is an effective sanction (p. 226). But is there a criterion for the 
validity of a sanction other than its effectiveness? The reviewer asks such a 
question only to show that Morgenthau’s political philosophy has itself become 
part of the subject-matter for students of international relations. 


1 In Defense of the National Interest (New York, Knopf, 1951), p. 35. 
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Perhaps better than any of his other books, this collection of essays shows 
the range of Morgenthau’s thovght. Written over twenty years but now 
reshaped and woven together, they begin with political science and international 
relations as academic pursuits, and end with a variety of political writers— 
Carr, Churchill, de Jouvenel, Laski, Lippmann, Toynbee. In between they 
cover many substantive questions of international and American politics, 
everywhere exploring the relations of power and morality. They exaggerate the 
schematism of his thought, with their tendency to argue by cataloguing enu- 
merated points. The style is saturnine, flickering into a sardonic humour. He 
quotes a random passage from Lasswell and Kaplan, adding ‘This is hardly 
more meaningful than Gertrude Stein’s ‘Rose is a rose is a rose is a rose’, and 
does not have even its primitive phonetic charm’ (p. 20). He remarks that 
Dr Toynbee is in danger of becoming ‘a kind of Billy Graham of the eggheads’ 
(p. 374). MARTIN WIGHT 


On War: Atomic Weapons and Global Diplomacy. By Raymond Aron. Trans. 
by Terence Kilmartin. London, Secker & Warburg, 1958. 126 pp. I6s. 


THE title of this essay is deceptive. M. Aron deals not so much with military 
techniques as with the whole problem of international relations as it has de- 
veloped since the second World War, in its political as well as its military 
aspects; and he does not overstress the latter. It is impossible here to do justice 
to the clarity, the lucidity, and the conciseness with which M. Aron sums up the 
existing situation: the full force of his analyses and arguments reveal themselves 
only at a second or a third reading, and as a vade mecum for the political and the 
military commentator it can hardly be surpassed. The problems of atomic 
dualism and plurality, of guerrilla war and national revolution, of deterrence 
and disengagement, all are worked into a tight synthesis which reflects the 
interdependence of the questions confronting us today. His conclusions are 
optimistic but unemotional. He sees little hope for disarmament, and expects 
to see nuclear weapons ever more widely disseminated—a situation, he admits, 
which ‘will make us long for a return to the bi-polar system’ (p. 97). But he sees 
safety in ‘the differentiation between types of war’ (p. 105), and has good hopes 
of this occurring. In the last resort one’s agreement with him will rest on a 
basis of temperament rather than reason, but his book is a salutary corrective 
to any tendency to view our existing predicament in apocalyptic terms. 
MICHAEL HowARD 


COMMUNISM AND SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 1914-1931. Being Vol. Iv, Parts 1 and 2, 
of A History of Socialist Thought. By G. D. H. Cole. London, Macmillan; 
New York, St Martin’s Press, 1958. Parti. x+455 pp. Parti. viii+457- 
940 pp. 70s. the two parts. 


Ir is in the nature of the attempt Professor Cole has made that the result falls 
short of being completely satisfactory. So monumental an undertaking—this 
is the fourth volume in his History of Socialist Thought, and a fifth and final was 
to follow—is bound to vary in quality. In seeking to cover all countries, he 
has brought in material that cannot be regarded as germane to the general title 
of the series, though useful in its own right, and it is perhaps more as a guide to 
events in the world of labour than as a study of ideas that these volumes will 
find their place. 

The events themselves were of crucial importance, not only within the 
narrower framework of the Socialist movement, but in shaping history, and 
particularly European history. By and large, they are presented in the context 
of the struggle between the old reformist or democratic Socialist movements 
and the newer revolutionary movements stimulated by the Russian revolution 
and dominated by the Russian Communist Party. (This latter theme might, 
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perhaps, have received fuller treatment in a number of instances, for example in 
the account of German Communist Party policy in 1923, or the relations between 
the Chinese Communist Party and the Kuomintang.) 

For these years, Professor Cole argues, the central fact was the Russian 
revolution, which made it impossible to continue to regard the labour movement 
as practically a single force. There had been differences before, but not great 
enough for the major organizations to refuse to collaborate. The fate of the 
Vienna Union (the ‘Two and a half’ International) in the early ‘twenties bore 
witness to the irreconcilability of the two camps. 

Critical of both, Professor Cole—who calls himself a left-wing non-Com- 
munist Socialist—provides, throughout the work as a whole, but more particu- 
larly in his introduction and conclusion, a succinct and dispassionate analysis 
of the major ideological and political conflicts between the two, and of their 
disastrous repercussions. The compression is indeed to be regretted, for even 
if, as he contends, Socialist writers added little of value to the stock of Socialist 
ideas in the period covered, some of the disputes themselves were of genuine 
theoretical interest, and the debate is by no means finished. 

There are a number of minor errors in the text (the Sofia Cathedral explosion 
occurred in 1925, not 1924; the Berlin May Day disturbances in 1929, not 1928), 
and some confusion about the difference between the United Front and the 
Popular Front. There are also a large number of misprints in the bibliography. 

This review had already gone to press when Professor Cole died on 14 January 
1959. It is to be hoped that one of the students whom this devoted and dis- 
tinguished Socialist scholar helped to train will bring the work to its conclusion. 


JANE DEGRAS 


East To West: A Journey Round the World. By Arnold J. Toynbee. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1958. 243 pp. Index. ats. 
WHEN Professor Toynbee takes his pen in hand the reader knows that he will 
have something worth reading. This book is no exception to that rule; and we 
may be glad that The Observer gave the Professor a commission to describe in 
articles for that journal what he saw on his journey across the Middle East, 
India, the Far East, and Australasia. 
He might well have taken his signature tune, so to speak, from Dr Johnson’s 
Vanity of Human Wishes: — 
Let observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life. 
That is almost exactly what Professor Toynbee has done; and his survey of 
mankind from China to Peru is so wide and, withal, so learned, so light-hearted 
and so varied that the reviewer is hard put to it to find the right sign-posts to 
set up as guides for the reader. Open the book at random, as I have just done, 
and you will find this, for instance, on Thailand (p. 84): 


Do you come from Boston, Massachusetts, or Boston, England? Are you familiar 
with the Lincolnshire fens? Have you visited the English or the Continental Holland, 
or the waterlaced hinterland of Venice? Keep the dykes and canals; change the 
turnip-fields and pastures into a green-gold sea of ripening rice; magnify this land- 
scape several hundredfold, and you will be viewing Thailand with your mind’s eye. 
Moreover, if Professor Toynbee’s journey round the world sends you back 
to his Study of History (Oxford University Press, 1934-54), you will find there 
his magnum opus. No doubt some professional historians have taken exception 
to his reading of history; but that need not lead you to put the ten volumes back 
on your shelf unopened, for you will find him a stimulating guide, as he is in this 
East and West. A. F. WHYTE 
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PATTERNS OF GOVERNMENT: The Major Political Systems of Europe. By 
Samuel H. Beer and others. Under the editorship of Samuel H. Beer and 
Adam B. Ulam. New York, Random House, 1958. xvi+624 pp. Tables, 
Bibliog. Index. $6.75. 

ALL teachers of government are faced with the problem of how to fit into the 

traditional structure of the subject the totalitarian regimes of which our con- 

temporary world provides all too many examples. A textbook which claims to 
deal with Soviet Russia on the same footing as Great Britain, France, and 

Western Germany deserves respectful consideration, particularly when it comes 

from the powerful Harvard department of the subject. All political societies, 

the editors claim, can be dealt with in terms of four concepts: ‘the pattern of 





~ 





power, the pattern of interests, the pattern of policy and political culture’. But | 


when they come to the individual countries each author inevitably gets caught 
up in explaining what is or seems to him to be the most significant aspect of its 
political society. In the present case, the greatest success is that of Mr Adam B, 
Ulam, whose chapters on Russia are both sensible and sensitive to an unusual 
degree. Mr Herbert J. Spiro raises most of the right questions about Western 
Germany but finds the future of that country’s democracy as hard to gauge as 
do most honest observers. Mr Nicholas Wahl is unfortunate in that the book 


went to press just before the events in France of May 1958. If he could not have | 


been asked to prophesy them, he might have found room for some consideration | 
of the two circumstances that did most to bring them about: the role of the | 


Algerian settlers and the problem of civil-military relations. Mr Harry H. | 


Eckstein’s chapter suffers from an excess of uncritical admiration for the British 
Welfare State and for the political consensus he believes to exist in this country. 
Dr R. T. McKenzie’s admirable book! is not the last word on political parties; 
and Mr Eckstein’s history, like his bibliography, could do with some verifying 
of the references. On the whole, one feels that the good in the book would be just 
as good and the weak just as weak without the apparatus of theory. 

Max BELOFF 


MODERN GOVERNMENTS. By Harold Zink. Princeton, N.J., Toronto, New 
York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1958. xv+804 pp. Illus. Index. 
$6.95. 52s. 6d. 

WE are not accustomed in this country to university textbooks on the massive 

scale which seems normal in the United States. This is presumably part of the 

German academic tradition transplanted across the Atlantic. It also probably 

reflects the large number of universities in the United States each with its own 

syllabus: there is then an incentive to provide books which will cover as many 
courses as possible. 

These books are generally very uneven in quality, but Professor Zink’s is one 
of the better examples. It seems to be consistently accurate, and in several 
cases the author has clearly had some first-hand experience of the country he is 
describing. He is at his best, perhaps, in the section on Germany, in which he 
served for some time in the years after the war. And he has too much personal 
experience of British civil servants to accord them the uncritical praise we expect 
to hear. Professor Zink also covers a wider range of countries than is usual in 
books of this kind. Not only does he deal with the classical group of Britain, 
France, and Germany, he also adds a substantial account of Russian govern- 
ment, and briefer accounts of Sweden and Norway, Canada and Latin American 
countries, Japan and India. In dealing with the last two he touches on some 
general questions affecting Asian countries as a whole. 

Students in this country would certainly learn from this book, but in 


1 Robert Trelford McKenzie, British Political Parties: The Distribution of Power within 
the Conservative and Labour Parties (London, Heinemann, 1955). 
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general we tend to concentrate our attention more fully on a small number of 
countries than is done in this work. But even then it would make good prelimin- 
ary reading for the study of comparative government. BRIAN CHAPMAN 


THE REPRESENTATIVE REPUBLIC. By Ferdinand A. Hermens. Notre Dame, 
Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1958. xiv+578 pp. (Inter- 
national Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.) $7.50. 

THIS massive work is obviously the result of many years’ work and speculation, 

The author is one of the group of German academics who went to the United 

States in the 1930s and have since greatly affected the whole field of political 

science. What it has gained in diligence, thoroughness, and documentation has 

been partly offset by serious stylistic shortcomings and a ponderousness of 
scholarship and parade of learning which is not always necessary. 

Professor Hermens is primarily concerned with the view that there is some- 
thing inherently weak in Western democratic government, and indeed weak in 
democracy itself. He challenges this view, and rightly so, and he does so by 
elaborating in detail the distinction between ‘government by leadership’ and 
‘government by rulership’ which he first proposed twenty-five years ago. The 
burden of democracy is to lead by persuasion, not primarily by force; and 
clearly it is more difficult and tiresome to do the former rather than the latter. 
But if successful it is a great deal more effective since it harnesses energies not 
otherwise available to the government. A subsidiary result is, of course, to 
challenge the view which has become increasingly common amongst political 
scientists (and indeed the public at large) that in the modern world the impor- 
tant people are the administrators, not the politicians. This point, too often 
forgotten, is also worth making. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first deals with the problems of 
political theory and the general concepts of democracy, tyranny, representative 
government, and legitimacy. The second section examines these general prin- 
ciples as they work out in practice. A group of chapters studies parliamentary 
government in Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States. These 
chapters are serviceable to students without much knowledge of the countries 
concerned, but they are clearly too summary to replace existing textbooks. A 
final chapter surveys the future of India, Indonesia, Malaya, Japan, Greece, 
Turkey, and Latin America in the light of the general principles expounded in 
the first section of the book, and the lessons to be learnt from the second 
section. BRIAN CHAPMAN 


THE IDEA OF COLONIALISM. Ed. by Robert Strausz-Hupé and Harry W. 
Hazard. New York, Praeger for the Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania ; London, Atlantic.Books distributed by Stevens, 
1958. 496 pp. Index. $7.50. 42s. 

THE fifteen essays gathered in this volume are the work of a Study Group 

convened by the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the University of Pennsy]- 

vania. As the title implies, they deal with theory rather than with practice; 
and most contributors quickly come to the conclusion that what they are 
examining is the anti-colonial myth. ‘It is an emotional revulsion to the ‘‘shock 
of recognition”’ which must inevitably afflict a newly sovereign under-developed 
nation as it nervously contemplates the long road to stability and prosperity’ 

(p. 465). Essays which will be of particular interest to British readers are those 

by G. C. Linebarger on the Aftermath of Japanese Colonialism and by N. D. 

Palmer on Indian Attitudes towards Colonialism. All the contributors write 

with maturity and objectivity, and none lapse into the myth-making which was 

to be expected from American writers on this subject only a few years ago. 

‘If there is a tendency in India to exaggerate its one-sided preconceptions on the 
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issue of colonialism’, writes Mr Palmer (p. 309), ‘there is likewise a disturbing 
though understandable tendency in the West to minimize or even ignore this 
explosive issue.’ C. E. CARRINGTON 


COLONIAL PLANNING: A Comparative Study. By Barbu Niculescu. London, 

Allen & Unwin, 1958. 208 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 18s. 
Tuis little book surveys development planning from various points of view. It 
describes the policies and metropolitan organization for planning in Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, and then discusses the organization for 
making and implementing long-term plans at the disposal of the governments 
of the colonial territories. A detailed account of the treatment of development 
planning in Kenya shows how it can fall into four stages: the invitation of pro- 
posals from departmental and territorial officials, the creation of a special body 
to determine priorities, the creation of a new authority to implement the plan, 
and then, as the need for revision becomes apparent, a new request for informa- 
tion whence springs a new planning committee to be followed by a new develop- 
ment authority. 

This picture is not a mere expression of cynicism but a recognition of the 
fact that planning must be flexible. Dr Niculescu approves of the Belgian 
Congo system, in which a fairly detailed ten-year plan was ‘combined with a 
system of more realistic short-term plans of three years’ duration’ (p. 184). He 
emphasizes the need for adequate ‘planning machinery’ and also for a stable 
administrative framework, though he does not discount the political forces 
which make it difficult at the moment to maintain the latter. He suggests that 
peripatetic teams internationally sponsored might advise on the inception and 
revision of plans, but he does not offer this as a solution to the problem of finding 
competent personnel to implement them. His final conclusion is that the new 
States in the tropics can only develop an expanding economy by maintaining 
a ‘close relationship with existing large and vigorous economies’ (p. 187). 

L. P. MAIR 


INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA: Its Legal and Diplomatic Control. By L. John 
Martin. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. vii+284 pp. Index. 45s. 

MR MartTIN has devoted great care to compiling a study of the attempts so far 
made, predominantly in the realm of law, to control the now universal practices 
of international propaganda. His book is best described by its sub-title, since 
the character of the propaganda now carried on across national frontiers and 
the agencies most concerned with this are only briefly discussed, and the effec- 
tiveness of the weapon is taken for granted rather than examined. Too over- 
weighted with citation from authorities and case law for the general reader, it 
should prove useful as an up-to-date source of reference on its special theme. 
About one-quarter of the book, supported by some twenty pages of references, 
is concerned with the efforts of States to protect themselves from the invasion of 
unwelcome ideas and information by domestic law. Among more important 
matters one may here learn the provisions of the Greek Constitution with regard 
to the publication of newspapers and the details of the Defense of the State Act 
of Liechtenstein. The attempts to secure immunity from hostile propaganda by 
treaty and by diplomatic action are recorded in some detail. The author con- 
cludes that the weapon has proved ‘too intangible’ for effective international 
control. Many stricter domestic laws, or methods of controlling incoming propa- 
ganda at the receiving end, have provided some measure of defence—at the 
price of reducing the liberties of the citizen. But (p. 207) ‘it is inconceivable that 
international law will ever control propaganda so long as the sovereignty of 
states is recognized’. TERENCE H. O’BRIEN 
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AUTHORITY. Nomos 1. Ed. by Carl J. Friedrich. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press for the American Society of Political and Legal Philo- 
sophy; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. viii+-234 pp. $5. 40s. 


In a world of ‘Hidden Persuaders’ by television, radio, and press (see p. 183), 
and in the age of what has been termed ‘Organization Man’, the problem of the 
nature and extent of authority is a fascinating one; indeed it may well be one 
which must be solved if society is not to be replaced by the anarchy of extreme 
liberalism (see de Jouvenel, p. 167). These essays spring out of discussions in 1956 
held by the American Society for Political and Legal Philosophy. One aspect of 
authority which does not receive full treatment, not even in Professor Hall’s 
interesting essay on Law (p. 58), is the authority of international law. Perhaps 
that may be discussed in a future session? 

It is easy to attribute to a perfect authority the authority to impose an 
obligation to do, or not to do (p. 104), but if the notion of perfection be rejected, 
then one must fall back on fictions such as the potential equality of imperfect 
men (p. 95); practical politics will then stress the importance of customary hier- 
archies in different social groupings, and dominant groups may tend to perpetu- 
ate themselves until more forceful claimants assert themselves. If, as Friedrich 
suggests—presumably without any final authority—‘there can be no absolute, 
no total authority, because there does not exist any absolute truth or total 
reason’ (p. 47), then discussions such as these can never be more than guesses 
or histories of the past (see p. 174). But are things as bad as that? Friedrich 
is more hopeful when he associates authority with accepted reasons (p. 38) that 
facilitate human communication. These essays are worth meditating on. 


B. A. WorRTLEY 


HISTORY 


CABINET GOVERNMENT AND WAR 1890-1940. The Lees Knowles Lectures 1957. 
By John Ehrman. Cambridge at the University Press, 1958. xi+138 pp. 
Index. 16s. 


THESE lectures describe, with the scholarly approach which Mr Ehrman has led 
us to expect of him, the gradual emergence between the late nineteenth and 
mid-twentieth century—chiefly under the stimulus of two World Wars, and in 
face of the growing range and complexity of the tasks of government in peace 
and war—of the central administrative mechanism by which the purposes of the 
Cabinet are served. 

That system is probably unique in the world. It is highly efficient and wholly 
beneficent. It has been created without prejudice to the traditional principles 
of Cabinet and Parliamentary government. ‘The path has been cleared by the 
efforts of a small group of men. Balfour, Haldane, Lloyd George and Churchill 
among Ministers, Sydenham Clarke, Hankey—above all Hankey—and Ismay 
among officials, are the most prominent figures in a process which might well 
not have emerged or survived without them’ (p. 130). 

The system as now constituted comprises a wide range of ministerial and 
official committees, subordinate to the Cabinet, serviced by civil servants work- 
ing on the staff of the Cabinet Office under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Cabinet. The Chiefs of Staff Organization is an integral part of this system, being 
linked to it by its responsibility to the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, and 
served by military and civilian members of the Cabinet Office. 

A mechanism so ingenious and so happy in its operation has not been 
achieved without trial and error, without advance and retreat. Mr Ehrman has 
traced each step with unfailing skill and perspicacity. 
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DOCUMENTS OF GERMAN History. Ed. by Louis L. Snyder. New Brunswick, 
N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1958. xxiii+619 pp. Index. $10. 
TuIs volume of illustrative texts and extracts reaches from A.D. 9 to A.D 1957 
but its emphasis is on the modern period, the first half reaching as far as the 
German Navy Bill of 1900, leaving some 280 pages for the last fifty years. By 
no means all the contents are documentary in the strict sense of the word 
(e.g. a U.S. intelligence report of 1952 on higher education in the German 
Democratic Republic) ; but the full texts of the Bonn and East German Constitu- 
tions of 1949 are included. The section on Germany after 1945 is nevertheless 
slight, as is that on the Weimar period; and the fullest treatment is given to the 
age of Bismarck and of William II and to the National Socialist dictatorship. 
To criticize in detail the choice of documents in such a volume as this is hardly 
profitable. More fundamental is the doubt how far the significant themes are 
reflected in documentary sources. Certainly the texts here assembled do not go 
far, for example, to explain the fate of the Weimar Republic. In order to 
establish ‘a meaningful pattern’, the editor has included items of ‘cultural, 
religious, intellectual, and psychological significance’; but quite what is gained 
by a description of ‘Beethoven’s last moments’ is not self-evident. The volume 
concludes with a series of tables, listing rulers, chancellors, foreign ministers, 
etc., and providing figures of trade, gold reserves, population. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


EGYPT IN THE SUDAN 1820-1881. By Richard Hill. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Iniernational 
Affairs, 1959. xii+188 pp. Map. Index. 25s. 

CHATHAM Housz is to be congratulated upon fathering this first-class piece of 

historical research, and the Oxford University Press upon its admirable produc- 

tion. The story told fills a gap in the records of the Sudan which very noticeably 
called for attention, for whatever accounts have been written hitherto of the 
sixty years of the Turkia and made accessible to the student have been little 
more than recapitulation of scrappy jottings and stale generalizations. Now we 
have a really scholarly synopsis of the period, written with a laudable freedom 
from bias and supported by all the documentation available from numerous 
archives, State Papers, journals, consular reports, scientific surveys, diaries, 
letters, and such-like, Arabic, English, Turkish, French, and Italian. 

Mr Hill has set himself to mediate between ‘the controversialists’ and give 

a balanced evaluation of events, and he has done it with judicial fairness. 

Nevertheless, nothing can alter the fact that the story is a shocking one, what- 

ever allowances may be made for the multiple difficulties to be met and for some 

spasmodic attempts, carried out under pressure, to reform the administration; 
and no degree of impartiability can conceal the general applicability of such 
key-words as ‘brutality’, ‘inefficiency’, and ‘corruption’ to those in charge of 

Sudan affairs, whether in Cairo, Khartoum, or the Provinces. It is indeed 

difficult to realize that the tale is only a hundred or so years old and does not 

belong to the Dark Ages. 

It is only fair to add that the people of Egypt themselves, however ready 
they may now be to claim a share in the results, had little say in the matter one 
way or another, and that it was their Turkish overlords who must carry most of 
the odium. HAROLD MACMICHAEL 


DEUX MISSIONS EN MOYEN-ORIENT (I9IQ—1922). By Général Catroux. Paris, 
Plon, 1958. 241 pp. Frs. 795. 

In the first of these two missions General Catroux was Head of the French 

Military Mission in the Hejaz; its purpose, which was not achieved, was to 

reconcile King Hussein to the French Mandate for Syria. Like other Europeans, 

General Catroux was at times provoked by the old Sherif’s obstinacy and 
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vanity and at times impressed by his dignity and charm. His most startling 
revelation is his account of an approach made to him one day by the Emir 
Abdullah. ‘I know Faisal is giving you a lot of trouble in Damascus’, said the 
Prince. “You will never get anywhere with him; put mein his place. We have 
understood one another here; we shall do so even better there and arrange 
things to our mutual satisfaction. I don’t get on well with the English; my 
sympathies are rather with the French’ (p. 224). General Catroux’s second and 
more important mission was the inauguration of the French Mandatory regime 
in Syria as delegate of General Gouraud. The account gives much interesting 
information about this period. General Catroux mentions how the support of 
the big landowners was secured by a guarantee of the continued enjoyment of 
their estates and by monetary subsidies; and he describes the similar means by 
which an uneasy control of the Jebel Druze was achieved. A distinct anti- 
British bias is perceptible throughout. This is indicated by the highly mis- 
leading account given of the Hussein-McMahon correspondence, which is 
incorrectly described as a Treaty. Even if the errors are due to reliance on 
memory after a long interval, the nature of the distortion implies a disposition to 
believe the worst of the British ally. On the other hand, General Catroux’s 
tribute to his former chief, General Gouraud, is generous and moving. 

Apart from the considerable value of the book to students of an important 
period, it is also a contribution to the travel literature of the Middle East. 
This, for example, is the General’s description of a night passed in Hama. 


In the evening my host led me to my room, which was a pavilion of glass over- 
looking the Orontes. Having fallen asleep to the murmur of the great waterwheels, 
I awoke to find myself inundated by the rays of light pouring in through the sides of 
my lantern-like room. Simultaneously a servitor discreetly appeared and, after a 
profound obeisance, offered me a tray on which were a rose, a preserved apricot, and 
acup of Turkish coffee, so that my sense of smell as well as of taste could be satisfied. 
It was delightful to awake in this atmosphere of an oriental fairy tale, illustrated 
by the spectacle before me. Bathed in the glory of the morning light, the town and 
river were spread beneath my feet. The call to prayer, coming from neighbouring 
minarets, mingled with the moan of labouring water-wheels while, above on the 
hills, gardens fertilized by the water from the river displayed oases of leaves refreshed 
by the night (p. 160). NEVILL BARBOUR 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE. (Also in French.) By Mohammed Bedjaoui. 
Prefaces by Joseph E. Johnson and Suzanne Bastid. London, Stevens for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1958. xviii+674 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 63s. 

Tuis large tome is an expanded, perhaps over-expanded, doctor’s thesis which 

won the Carnegie prize for works on international organization by younger 

authors. It deals with the duties, privileges, security, and guarantees of in- 
dependence of international officials, and is, except for one or two chapters, 
strictly in the French legalistic tradition. 

Dr Bedjaoui has obviously studied his sources with great care and has pro- 
duced a remarkably well documented book, in which he shows a well balanced 
and restrained judgement on all legal and juridical issues. In the few sections 
of the book in which he moves away to more general administrative problems, 
he is clearly less at ease and very wisely confines himself to (rather superficial) 
narrative. 

The publishers claim on the dust cover that the author has made a ‘thorough 
examination of the actual operation of all major international secretariats’. 
There is little evidence to support this claim. In fact he focuses attention on the 
United Nations, the League of Nations for historical background, Unesco, and 
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the International Labour Office, with only occasional reference to other bodies, 
and as he enters into great detail on many issues—devoting, for instance, nearly 
forty pages to agreeing with Mme Bastid’s definition of ‘la fonction publique 
internationale’—this focus gives him ample scope. 

The book is of value rather as showing what an international official should 
not do than what he should do. The index is poor. A. LovEDAY 


HumANn RicHTs AND WorRLD ORDER: The Struggle for Human Rights in the 
United Nations. By Moses Moskowitz. Foreword by René Cassin. New 
York, Oceana Publications, 1958; London, Stevens, 1959. 239 pp. Index. 
$3.95. 30s. 

Tue author has followed at first-hand, as representative of the Consultative 
Council of Jewish Organisations, the proceedings of the United Nations directed 
towards the fulfilment of those provisions of the Charter dealing with the pro- 
motion and protection of Human Rights. His careful assessment of the results 
is one of disillusionment, since it appears that the actions of the United Nations 
have never been governed by basic principles so much as by the vagaries of 
international politics. In the end the members of the Assembly have been 
unwilling to follow through the actions they may have initiated, as for instance 
in the case of race relations in South Africa, for fear of appearing to give author- 
ity to an interpretation of Article 2(7) which might later embarrass them in their 
own domestic problems. 








— 


Mr Moskowitz sees no hope for the protection of human rights under the | 


Charter until Conventions defining human rights have been accepted by the 
Assembly, thereby limiting the operation of Article 2(7). Conventions will be 
ineffective without means of implementation. He favours and elaborates the 
case for an Attorney-General to deal with complaints which should be accepted 
from States, organizations, or individuals, and considers that enforcement could 
be more acceptable and effective if supplemented by regional attorneys-general. 
J. M. Bowie 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL SERVICE: Principles and Problems. By Tien-Cheng 
Young. Brussels, International Institute of Administrative Sciences, 1958. 
268 pp. Bibliog. Index. Bel. frs. 250. 
Tus is an elementary book dealing with personnel problems in international 
organizations. In the introduction the author states that he has used no material 
that is not available to the general public, and, except in the chapter on staff 
associations and in a brief summary chapter, prefers to present an argument by 
quoting others, especially delegates to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. These acts of self-restraint, due no doubt to the fact that he is himself 
an active official, render the work somewhat superficial. The few personal 
opinions he does express towards the end of the book are sound enough 
A. LOVEDAY 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. By Edward B. Glick. New 
York, Theodor Herzl Foundation, 1958. viiit+199 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
Cloth bound $4.50. Paper bound $2.75. 

TuIs is an interesting and original study of the attitude of Latin, i.e., Central 

and South, America during the five years 1947-52 towards the problems of 

Palestine and of Israel—Arab relations. The importance of the twenty votes of 

those States in the General Assembly of the United Nations was that they could 

often assure or prevent a two-thirds majority, which was necessary for action. 

Though they were unable to turn the wheel of the United Nations by themselves, 

before 1956 that wheel could not have been turned without them. In 1947, 

three members from Latin America on the United Nations Special Committee 

on Palestine were decisive in securing that the majority of the Committee was in 
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favour of partition. Detached from the national problems, they could base their 
decisions on a few general principles, such as humanitarianism and the right 
of peoples to self-determination and the concern of the Roman Catholic Church 
for the Holy Land. The last factor led most of them to vote for the international 
status of Jerusalem, but that was one of the few major issues in which they 
were not favourable to Israel. Uruguay, in particular, was almost always on 
Israel’s side, though she has not any large Jewish population. Sentiment and 
not political pressure has been the main motive of their action. 

The study, unfortunately, does not cover the events after 1952. The author 
says that by that year most of the key problems had been taken up. The 
chapters are well annotated, and there is an ample bibliography. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


La BELGIQUE ET LES NATIONS UNIES. Etude préparée par une commission de 
l'Institut Royal des Relations Internationales pour la Dotation Carnegie 
pour la Paix Internationale. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, 
Manhattan Publishing Co., 1958. xi+372 pp. Index. $3. 

More than half of this book on Belgium and the United Nations is for the 

specialist, giving details of the clauses proposed by Belgium during the drafting 

of the Charter and of her contributions to debates in the Security Council. 

Chapter 8, however, describing the development of opinion in Belgium, and how 

it altered with the deterioration of relations between Russia and the Western 

Powers, is of general interest, as are also the sections on non-self-governing 

territories. Whereas, in 1948, Belgium’s foreign policy was still centred on the 

United Nations, from 1949 to 1950 the North Atlantic Treaty became the deter- 

mining factor (p. 129). Belgium’s chief criticism of the United Nations Charter 

was, first, the right of veto of the five great Powers, and secondly, that it was not 
obligatory to bring disputes before the International Court of Justice. Never- 
theless, for the majority of Belgians, faced with the great conflict between East 
and West, the United Nations remained the last link symbolizing the unity of 
the world, which must on no account be severed (p. 346). Belgium’s influence in 
the United Nations seems to have been out of all proportion to her size, and this 
may be mainly attributed to the patience and tact of Fernand van Langenhove, 
head of her permanent delegation until March 1957, who was continually in 

demand as Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the various commissions (p. 124). 

This book is a valuable study on the work of the United Nations and should be 

very helpful to students. MARJORY TAYLOR 


EGyPT AND THE UNITED NATIONS: Report of a Study Group set up by the 
Egyptian Society of International Law, Prepared for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. Fore- 
word by Hamed Sultan. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1957. xi-+-197 pp. Index. $3. 

Tus book, the ninth to appear in the Carnegie Endowment series, consists of 

two parts—an account of the proceedings of Egypt at the United Nations and a 

long Appendix which sets out in some detail the principal resolutions relating to 

the United Nations adopted by the Council of the Arab League. The Appendix 
will be found to have its uses, for example as a starting place for the study of the 
tise and nature of the Afro-Asian group of nations. But the meat of this book is 
in the hundred or so pages devoted to an account of the development of the 
Egyptian attitude to the United Nations, which gives, as it were, an agreed 
inside view of post-war international relations as interpreted by a distinguished 
group of seven Egyptian diplomats and international lawyers and of one Ameri- 
can, Judge Crane Brinton, long well known in Egypt as a high officer of the 
former Mixed Courts. It is useful both as a narrative of events and as an intro- 
duction to a point of view which, whatever its merits, is the key to a good deal 
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that has happened in the past decade and is even now all too little understood 
and appreciated, especially in England. 

Egyptian nationalism, pharaonic in origin—so runs the thesis—was lost in 
Islamic universalism, recovered at the time of the French invasion, became 
‘intense and militant’ after the British occupation, and anti-European after 
what is described as the ‘sell-out’ of the Anglo-French agreement of 1904, 
Thereafter the Egyptians sought to internationalize their absorbing problem of 
effective independence. Their attitude to the United Nations has evolved 
through three phases (p. 46)—hopeful expectation, disillusionment, and sub- 
sequently co-operation with like-minded States. This book is useful as ex- 
pressing the Egyptian view of events whose interpretation is still a fount of 
important consequences. H. S. DEicuTon 





JAPAN AND THE UNITED Nations. Report of a Study Group set up by the 
Japanese Association of International Law. Prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Preface by Joseph E. Johnson, 
Foreword by Kisaburo Yokota. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1958. xv-+ 246 pp. Index. $3. 

Tue election of Japan to the Security Council for the first time adds point to 

this publication, which was prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 

national Peace by an impressive study group of Japanese scholars, international 
lawyers, and men in public life. With her record before the war and her sub- 
sequent defeat and occupation, Japan had her own special problems in turning 
over a new leaf and seeking membership of the United Nations, and they are 

outlined in this book. In particular Article 9 of the new Constitution presents a 

dilemma as to the creation and use of armed forces, even in support of United 

Nations action, and this is not unconnected with Japan’s attitude towards 

S.E.A-T.0. and regional security arrangements in general. Japan’s views on the 

structure and Charter of the United Nations are of interest, as also are her reasons 

for desiring membership. It is perhaps only human nature that the latter should 
place the accent rather on the benefits to be obtained than upon the burdens and 
responsibilities which conscientious membership imposes. Nor would there 

appear to be much justification to date for the belief that Japan can act as a 

bridge between East and West. But she is entitled to her own views about an 

organization which was set up at a time when she was not eligible for member- 
ship, and there is every appearance that she intends to play an active and useful 


part in the future. E. D. 





STRATEGY AND DISARMAMENT 


No More War! By Linus Pauling. London, Gollancz, 1958. 254 pp. Illus. 
with Drawings by Roger Hayward. 16s. 

Tuis is a book written by a scientist for the general reader. Dr Linus Pauling 

is a most eminent scientist ; a Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, a foreign Member 

of the Royal Society, an Honorary D.Sc. of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

But he has put his argument in language so simple and clear that even the least 

initiated can follow it all. 

It is an argument in favour of the immediate ending of nuclear tests, and the 
subsequent abolition of all nuclear weapons, including existing nuclear stocks. 
It is supported by warnings which, from so great an authority, no one can afford 
to disregard. 

If a superbomb (fission-fusion-fission) with ten megatons’ equivalent of 
fission were to miss New York by as much as fifty miles, ‘the local fall-out might 
descend upon the city and bring death to most of the people in the city’ (p. 48). 
On the genetic danger to the present and future generations: 
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Perhaps the testing of one large super-bomb (Bikini, 1954 type) requires the sacrifice 
of only 1500 children; perhaps it requires the sacrifice of 150,000 children or even 
more (p. 73). 
On the causation of disease: 
Our calculations give us the result that the testing of a single large super-bomb.. . 
causes an incidence of disease such as to lead to the death of 10,000 people by 
leukemia and bone-cancer, and possibly also 90,000 more by other diseases (p. 105). 
On the danger from carbon-14, produced in the atmosphere by both fission 
and fusion (‘clean’) bombs: 
One year of testing at the standard rate of 30 megatons per year will ultimately be 
responsible for the birth of 230,000 seriously defective children ... and also for 


420,000 embryonic and neo-natal deaths. . . . The foregoing argument is a reliable 
one. Geneticists are in general agreement about every point upon which it is based 


(p. 75)- 

Dr Pauling has vivid chapters about the nature of nuclear weapons, and of 
radioactivity and fall-out; about the catastrophe which a major nuclear war 
would cause; about his controversies with the official spokesmen of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission; about how he organized the Scientists’ 
Petition to the United Nations; and about how the thinking of nations can be 
changed, and the causes of war removed. Some readers may feel sceptical about 
his proposal for a ‘World Peace Research Organization within the structure of 
the United Nations’; he might well reply that to spend o-r per cent of the present 
military budgets on his project would not be a very serious gamble, and it might 
give great results. The researchers could usefully start on the true lessons to be 
drawn from the history of the League of Nations and the disarmament negotia- 
tions between the wars. i : ; 

Dr Pauling writes with a noble passion, which even the most hardened cynic 
must respect: 

Man has developed admirable principles of morality. ... And yet we are murderers, 
mass murderers. Almost all of us, even many of our religious leaders, accept with 
equanimity a world policy of devoting a large part of our world income, our world 
resources .. . to the cold-blooded readying of nuclear weapons to kill hundreds of 
millions of people, to damage the pool of human germ plasm in such a way that 
after a great nuclear war our descendants might be hardly recognizable as human 


beings (p. 193). 
No wonder his book is entitled: No More War! It should be widely read, and 
deeply pondered. Puitip NoEL-BAKER 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AcE. By Raymond L. Garthoff. London, 
Atlantic Books distributed by Stevens; New York, Praeger, 1958. xvi-++ 
283 pp. Index. 25s. 

Dr GARTHOFF’S book is an extremely thorough analysis of that part of Soviet 

military doctrine today which is available to the Western student in the official 

Soviet military press. Dr Garthoff has consulted a large number of Soviet books, 

periodicals, and newspapers (some of which are difficult to come by in this 

country), and he has been careful to give accurate references to al) quotations. 

The detailed bibliography is not the least valuable part of this work. 

Dr Garthoff’s general conclusions are that the Soviet Union believes that 
any great war in the future will not be settled by an exchange of thermo- 
nuclear blows, but will develop into a long war conducted by mass land armies 
supported by air and naval forces; that Soviet strategy is opposed to the use of 
air power to destroy the economic-population potential of an opponent, i.e., is 
against saturation bombing; that the heavier casualties which will be incurred in 
nuclear warfare underline the need for greater reserves of manpower; they do 
not believe that wars can be won by any one weapon, but by a combination of 
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all arms including the latest nuclear and ballistic inventions ; and that the Soviets 
are not planning a strategic ocean role for the Navy. 

These conclusions appear to be justified on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented. However, in some places the author has perhaps not distinguished 
sufficiently between material written for high-ranking officers and technical 
specialists and that prepared in the Soviet press for the ordinary reader. Soviet 
publications for specialists are generally freer of propaganda than the daily press, 
and quotations from the latter can obscure the arguments of the former unless 
the two are kept distinct, and the purpose of the ordinary press is made clear. 

Nevertheless, Dr Garthoff has produced a valuable and instructive work, 
clearly presenting both evidence and conclusions in a most scholarly way. This 
book must prove of great use to all students of the Soviet Union and of defence, 

J. M. MACKINTOSH 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY: The Military Aspect. Report of Panel II of the 
Special Studies Project. New York, London, Doubleday for the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, 1958. 64 pp. 50 cents. 

THE members of Panel 11 of the Special Studies Project observe that the United 

States must be prepared to deter and, if necessary, to resist all-out and limited 

war and also non-overt aggression. They think that the main United States 

nuclear forces are dangerously concentrated, that measures of active and passive 
defence require greater energy, and that not enough has been done to prepare 
for limited war. They advise considerable changes in the organization of military 
command and administration. They want the Western regional alliances to be 
strengthened militarily, economically, and politically and they think that the 

N.A.T.O. countries should be given atomic weapons and the appropriate 

delivery systems. They believe that the Western Powers should not accept a 

disarmament agreement until some major political settlements have been 

achieved. On the contrary, they recommend an increase in United States de- 
fence expenditure. But they urge their Government to put forward proposals 
for the limitation of war. 

Many, perhaps even most, of the views expressed are controversial but, 
whether or not they are well-founded, they are scarcely central to the main 
problem which is stated in the Foreword by the Overall Panel as follows: 


We live in a period which insists continually on choices being made. But choice 
without purpose leads to paralysis or to fitful and erratic behaviour. And power 
without a sense of direction may drain life of meaning if it does not destroy humanity 
altogether. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN, 
K.G. London, Collins, 1958. 574 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 35s. 


WHEN a book has received such extensive publicity and has been reviewed 
liberally and promptly by so many well-informed critics, what remains to be 
said in the pages of a learned quarterly six months after the explosion? A fair 
question to be asked is: What is the nature of this book? Without doubt it is 
important and will live long, but is it history? Is it autobiography? Is it 
apologia? Though it has features of all three species, posterity may decide that 
it belongs to none of them. Might it not be asserted that this book is a political 
essay, a tract on the art of leadership, which might stand on the shelf beside the 
works of F. S. Oliver, or even beside Machiavelli’s Prince? 

Within his own sphere the Field-Marshal is arrogant, assertive, and im- 
patient but, as Lord Attlee has pointed out in a critical essay that is a master- 
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piece (Observer, 2 November 1958), his good conceit of himself is qualified by an 
underlying need for approval. It was a bold statement that Montgomery 
was happiest as second-in-command, and every reader may discern, in his 
references to Alanbrooke, Churchill, Alexander, Eisenhower, an element of real 
humility. He wished to have a master upon whom he could rely, to whom he 
could give his devotion; and then he need ask no more. Warmed and nourished 
by this parental figure he was completely self-reliant and self-confident. The 
ungenerous paragraphs in these Memoirs, and there are too many of them, relate 
solely to Montgomery’s rivals and colleagues of equal rank. Nothing could 
excuse his references to Auchinleck even if they were justified, and it appears 
from such rebuttals as have been published that they were not. We do not, 
however, expect Montgomery to pull his punches and, to do him justice, he 
makes no pretence of being sweet-tempered or forgiving. ‘I have never minded 
making myself an infernal nuisance’, he writes (p. 505), ‘if it produced the 
desired result’, and gives the impression that he would be just as satisfied with 
results got in this way as in any other. The book is certainly not an apologia for 
the author’s personality; he may desire passionately to win the approval of 
Eisenhower or Churchill, but he is indifferent to your approval or mine. ‘It isa 
strange experience to find oneself famous and it would be ridiculous to deny that 
it was rather fun’ (p. 147). The statement is without warmth. 

It may seem a strange comment to make but, in the view of the present 
writer, Montgomery’s Memoirs have little importance as history. On the major 
controversies of his career the author is usually content to make flat assertions 
of his intentions and to support them by extracts from his published orders. 
The alternative views and projects of rival commanders are but slightly touched 
upon and their letters are rarely quoted unless they are paying a tribute to the 
Field-Marshal. Without much doubt he has right on his side in his account of 
Tunis and of the Caen-Falaise battles, and there is much evidence to support his 
view of the less satisfactory affairs in Sicily and Holland, but no new evidence 
is adduced in this book, nor are the arguments presented more fully than in 
other publications. 

It is neither the exposition of a personality nor the revelation of secret 
history that gives point to the Montgomery Memoirs; it is the persistent state- 
ment of a single theme, that success in any great endeavour is won by moral 
qualities. The leader must be perfectly clear in his own apprehension of what 
is to be done, he must abstain from action until all the instruments of success are 
under his hand, he must inspire his subordinates with confidence in his ability to 
do what he has undertaken, he must explain to them exactly what it is, and 
when the time comes for action he must never allow himself to be diverted 
from the objective even though the tactical approach is varied. Never be caught 
‘off-balance’, never act without a ‘master-plan’ ; the words occur again and again. 

From Alamein to Luneburg Heath his firm principles and professional 
competence served the Field-Marshal well. Thereafter, like many of those 
Lieutenant-Generals he had discarded because they had ‘reached their ceiling’, 
he was confronted with larger problems where the balance was not easy to 
strike and when no one could contrive a master-plan. Even the victor of Ala- 
mein had reached his ceiling. C. E. CARRINGTON 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE CASEBOOK. By William E. Daugherty in collabora- 
tion with Morris Janowitz. Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins Press for the 
Operations Research Office, Johns Hopkins University; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xxiii+880 pp. Illus. Tables. $12.50. 100s. 

OF all the books concerning psychological warfare this is the most ambitious 

and the most comprehensive. Its two authors are both experts. Mr Daugherty 

was an intelligence officer with the American Marine Corps in the Pacific during 


the last war and is now an analyst with the Operations Research Office. Mr 
Fr 
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Janowitz, now an Associate Professor of Sociology, was on the intelligence staff 
of S.H.A.E.F. 

The Americans came late into the field of propaganda. By December 1941, 
the British Political Warfare Executive had got through the worst of its teething 
troubles. The Americans learnt much from our experience, but repeated most 
of our mistakes. Incidentally, they changed the name ‘political warfare’ into 
‘psychological warfare’, an alteration which created confusion in the minds of 
both Ministers and the general public and contained a suggestion of warfare 
between lunatics. 

By the time the war was ended, both the British and American political and 
psychological warfare organizations had reached a high standard of efficiency, 
With typical British indifference the British Political Warfare organization was 
disbanded and consigned to limbo. The Americans continued not only to carry 
on psychological warfare, but also to analyse its past, present, and future and 
to amass information with that unquenchable passion for card-indexing which 
is almost an occupational disease of American universities. 

It is this American zest for knowledge which has produced the Psychological 
Warfare Casebook. Divided into ten chapters dealing with every aspect of 
psychological warfare, including Soviet psychological warfare, it is a remarkable 
work which will remain for many years the encyclopaedia of a subject which 
goes back to the days when Themistocles sailed along the Ionian coasts and, 
landing at suitable places, inscribed conspicuous writings on stones. These 


writings called upon the Ionians to come over to the Athenians who were risking | 


all in behalf of their freedom. R. BRucE LOCKHART 


THE Marcu OF CoNQUEST: The German Victories in Western Europe, 1940. By 
Telford Taylor. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1958. xiv-+-460 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 

‘THE Wehrmacht struck, and in four weeks’ time the French were crushed... 

Suddenly the entire structure of American military security, which had endured 

since the turn of the century, collapsed. The agent of its destruction was the 

Wehrmacht’ (p. viii). . . . ‘The scene of this book is western Europe, but it tells a 

story of military conquests that turned the course of American history’ (p. ix). 

As may be expected from such a beginning, the story told by Mr Taylor in 

similarly forthright language makes interesting reading. The author was a 

leading counsel for the United States at the Nuremberg trials of German ‘war 

criminals’ and he shows a lawyer’s skill in the mastery of complicated detail, the 
discovery of causes, and the deduction of conclusions, 

His foreword is dated February 1958 and he has apparently studied with 
great diligence the many books that had previously been published on the 
subject. He has also made considerable use of material garnered for Nurem- 
berg, some of it unpublished, and he has had opportunities to glean from other 
post-war German statements. But he has not had access to the mass of con- 
temporary German records in Allied hands, and inevitably some additional in- 
formation has already been published since his book was finished—for example 
Ronald Wheatley’s Operation Sea Lion (Oxford, 1958). Nevertheless, his book 
may be recommended as the best comprehensive account in English of the 
Wehrmacht operations of 1940, which resulted in the conquest of Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, and France. Not every student of these campaigns 
will agree with all the author’s statements but few are likely to find fault with 
his general presentation, or fail to be carried along by his vigorous if sometimes 
picturesque language—but he does not strengthen his case by describing as 
‘absurd’ deductions based on contemporary German records which do not 
square with his own conclusions. The text is fully referenced and there are some 
useful appendices on the organization, personnel, and command of the Wehr- 
macht. Lionel F. ELLIs 
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REARMING THE FRENCH: United States Army in World War II. Special 
Studies. By Marcel Vigneras. Foreword by John H. Stokes. Introductory 
Note by Hugh M. Cole. Washington, D.C., Department of the Army, 1957. 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. xviii+444 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Index. $4.25. 

THE problem of France from 1942 to 1945 was one of the most difficult then 

facing the Western Allies. Potentially of great value, but disarmed, divided, and 

recently paralysed by defeat, she could neither be ignored nor supported without 
acute embarrassment to the friendly Powers whose strategy required the use and 
liberation of her territories. The very size of her possible contribution made the 
difficulties more acute, while the answers seemed likely to affect not only the 
immediate Allied effort but also the shape of post-war France and so of Western 

Europe. The rearmament of the French forces, an activity central to these wicer 

issues, thus demanded a high degree of foresight, tact, and co-ordination on the 

part of the Ministers, Services, and Foreign and supply Departments of three 
nations; and it is scarcely surprising if the necessary qualities were not always 
forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, the results were impressive. In the last three years of the war, 
the U.S. Government, which in 1942 took over the greater part of the responsi- 
bility, equipped some eleven French divisions and nineteen squadrons of air- 
craft, refitted a substantial number of warships, and partly maintained the 
garrison forces in North Africa and France. Together with aid to the civil 
economy, these supplies amounted to some $2,000 million net, or 8 per cent of all 
American lend-lease aid. Mr Vigneras, in his able study, traces this achievement 
through the maze of military and diplomatic uncertainties, a presumed shortage 
of shipping, French rivalries and ambitions, and the administrative conundrums 
inherent in such a task. It is a story, clearly and temperately told, of consider- 
able interest, not only to historians of the war and of the early days of N.A.T.O., 
but also to students of the ill-fated Fourth Republic and, not least, to those con- 
cerned with Allied planning today. Joun EnRMAN 


FoLKE BERNADOTTE OG DET SVENSKE REDNINGSKORPS 1945. By Johan 
Scharffenberg. Trevor-Ropers angrep pa Bernadotte. Oslo, Forlagt av 
Johan Grundt Tanum, 1958. 115 pp. Nor. Kr. 16. 

A NorwEcIAN doctor, well known for his trenchant interventions in politics, has 

re-examined the question of Count Bernadotte’s leadership in the Swedish 

operation which rescued some thousands of Norwegian and Danish civilian 
prisoners in the last days of the Third Reich. His arguments are not always 
unimpeachable: for instance, he uses as objective evidence the memorial volume 
published the year after Bernadotte’s assassination in Palestine. But a Nor- 
wegian, unlike a Swede, cannot be suspected of succumbing to the temptation 
to exalt the role of a nephew of the King of Sweden figuring on the world stage 
at a moment in history when neutrality was out of fashion. It is therefore 
significant that he differs toto caelo from the assessment of Bernadotte which 
Professor Trevor-Roper put before the American public nearly six years ago and 
later amplified in his introduction to The Kersten Memoirs.+ 
The suggestion then made was that Bernadotte had disparaged and, as far 

as he could, concealed the work of Kersten, Himmler’s personal doctor and a 

Finnish subject, who had acted as a go-between in Swedish-German relations 

since 1943 and who, on behalf of the Swedish Foreign Minister, Giinther, 

made the vital agreement with Himmler on 8 December 1944. On this view 


1 Felix Kersten, The Kersten Memoirs 1940-1945. Trans. by Constantine Fitzgibbon and 
James Oliver (London, Hutchinson, 1956). 
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Bernadotte’s four interviews with Himmler, which he described in The Curtain 
Falls, were of quite minor importance: he was only ‘an instrument chosen to 
supply the technical but also essential means of execution’ (The Kersten 
Memoirs, p. 16). Professor Trevor-Roper clinches his argument with a reference 
to a series of articles in the main Swedish Liberal paper, in which Mr Ulf 
Brandell is said to give Kersten ‘his proper due’. 

The sequel was the appearance of a Swedish White Book, which directly 
states that the vital agreement with the Germans was the one made by Berna- 
dotte in February and that Kersten’s testimony is not to be relied on. Scharffen- 
berg believes this to be the whole truth of a very delicate business, in which there 
were many cooks trying not to spoil the broth. Be that as it may, it is note- 
worthy that Mr Brandell, who had access to the personal views of Giinther, 
now writes again in Dagens Nyheter (17 September 1958) endorsing Scharffen- 
berg’s conclusion that there is an element of exaggeration and even of polemics 
in the Oxford Professor’s evaluation of Count Bernadotte’s intervention in the 
last days of Hitler. T. K. DERRY 


THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN. Vol. 11. India’s Most Dangerous Hour. By Major- 
General S. Woodburn Kirby and others. London, H.M.S.0O., 1958. xvii+ 

541 pp. Illus. Maps. 55s. 
Here is a competent, well organized, blow-by-blow account of the 1942 retreat 
from Burma, and subsequent operations—the disastrous British frontal advance 
in north Arakan, and the Wingate adventure. It breaks off at the end of the 
1943 monsoon. But another blow-by-blow account was not wanted. The 
India/Pakistan Official History, The Retreat From Burma, 1941-42," covers the 
main episode with a sense of actuality missing from the work under review, 
while Sir William Slim’s classic Defeat into Victory (London, Cassell, 1956) tells 
the same story, yet focussed through the vision of a single, masterly mind. One 
might have expected the present work (written by a platoon of senior officers 
and backed by all the resources of the Cabinet Office) to have probed deeper 
into the long-term significance of these campaigns. A single quotation will 
uncover the problem: it refers to the state of British and Indian troops in 
Arakan in April 1943: ‘The losses from battle casualties and latterly malaria 
had been heavy and had been replaced by young, partly trained men. (Five 
hundred cases of malaria were reported in nine days.) As a result, the morale of 
the troops was generally poor and in some units very low’ (p. 348). Poor morale 
and sickness: these were the real enemy. Until they were mastered there could 
be no victory. But although they haunt every page of this work, they are never 

squarely faced by the authors. 
Why did so many units, British as much as Indian, shamble up the Tamu 
Road in May 1942, broken men, who had lost confidence in their leaders and in 
themselves? Why did other units, which had suffered just as severely, come 


marching by in formation, heads high, ready to fight again? Why (to be | 


specific) did the 2nd Battalion, Burma Rifles stick it out gallantly while the 
other nine active-service battalions of the regiment disintegrated, some without 
coming within fifty miles of a shot? It is worth seeking the answer to such 
questions, The only cause which is even briefly noted in this work is the 
grandiose expansion programme in India. In Appendix 2 (pp. 440-1) it is 
recorded that at least one-third of the infantry in 17th Indian Division were 
newly-joined recruits, many less than eighteen years old: this division then had 
to take the brunt of the Japanese attack. This situation arose out of the Indian 
Army policy of ‘milking’ units for expansion purposes. Thereby an army of 


1 Count Folke Bernadotte, The Curtain Falls: Last Days of The Third Reich. Trans. 


from the Swedish by Count Eric Lewenhaupt (London, Cassell, 1945). 
2 Bisheshwar Prashad, ed. (Combined Inter-Services Historical Section, India and 


Pakistan, 1954). 
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200,000 men was inflated to 2 million, most of these being disposed in swollen 
training centres, bases, lines of communication, and the labyrinthine G.H.Q. 
which sprawled across New Delhi. Because of this policy, units were thrown 
together: recruits and young officers straight from training schools, with only a 
sprinkling of seasoned men. The essence of the old Indian Army was its family 
spirit, the inter-reliance of men, welded together out of years of comradeship. 
The precipitate expansion policy destroyed this tradition, and the Indian Army 
in Burma was not able to be true to itself. 

Morale both reflects upon, and is reflected by, physical fitness. The Eastern 
Army (precursor of the 14th Army) was composed of invalids: it was said, late 
in 1942, that half its strength lay in hospital. We read (p. 496): ‘Casualties from 
malaria and dysentery among [R.I.A.S.C.] drivers soon became very high... 
and often reached 75 per cent’. One recalls those gaunt, sunken-eyed youngsters 
falling in for the 04.30 parade. One passed down their ranks, feeling their fore- 
heads. Those that burnt to the touch were allowed to stumble back to their 
tents, almost awash under the monsoon rain, One recalls life up on “The Saddle’, 
the mist-shrouded mountain ridge beyond Palel; the never-ending soya-link 
‘sausages’, the leeches, the waiting for letters that never came. This was the war 
that had to be won before the Japanese could be defeated. The authors of this 
work seem to be barely aware of its existence. If future volumes do not devote 
chapters to the conquest of malaria and dysentery, in the units and in the 
hospitals, and to the rebuilding of morale, whereby the dolorous ‘Forgotten 
Army’ was turned into the confident 14th Army, then they will not be worth the 
effort and expense which these official histories entail. Hucu TINKER 


THE JAPANESE THRUST. By Lionel Wigmore. Canberra, Australian War 
Memorial; London, Angus & Robertson, 1958. xvi+715 pp. Lllus. Maps. 
Index. (Australia in the War of 1939-1945. Series1. Army. Vol. IV.) 30s. 

Tuts volume, in the Army series of Australian Official Military Histories, covers 

the same period and events as described by Major General Kirby in Volume 1 of 

the United Kingdom Official History of The War Against Japan.1 During these 
five months of almost unrelieved disaster the Allies, having lost the command of 
both the sea and the air, struggled to save some of the resources, bases, and 
airfields which were included in the three phases of the Japanese strategic plan. 

Australian forces were, therefore, employed not only in Malaya and in the 

defence of Singapore but also in New Britain and on Timor, Java, and Ambon, 

When dealing with events at the higher level, the Australian views on the 
many problems which confronted the Allied Governments concerned are fairly 
presented and of great interest. Two of these, of prime military importance, 
telated to the reinforcement of Malaya in 1941 and to the redeployment of the 
Ist Australian Corps in February 1942. To meet the first, Australia dispatched 
the bulk of her 8th Division, which was lost there when Singapore fell. In the 
second she stoutly resisted Mr Churchill’s plea that it should go to Rangoon to 
assist in the defence of Burma. With all the facts now before us, it seems clear 
that the Australians were right in pursuing the course they did and in calling 
their forces home. By so doing, the safety of Port Moresby was assured and 
MacArthur thus given the first stepping stone in his long road to the Philippines 
and Tokyo. 

Many original records of these operations must have been lost and the author, 
when describing them, has at times built up his story on the actions of many 
individuals, all of whom are mentioned by name. This procedure does not 
necessarily make the account any easier to follow, but seems common to some 
of the other published Australian histories. The book is well produced and 
contains many informative photographs, but some of the sketches in the text 
are too small to carry the detail required. H. B. L. 

* Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1958, p. 348. 
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RoyAL AUSTRALIAN NAVy 1939-1942. By G. Hermon Gill. Canberra, Aus- 
tralian War Memorial, 1957. xviii+686 pp. Illus. Index. (Australia in 
the War of 1939-1945. Series Two. Navy. Vol. 1.) 30s. 

Tuts is the first of the two volumes of the Australian war history allocated to 

the Navy. The author begins his story with a clear and fair account of naval 

policy between the wars, including an interesting recapitulation of the long- 
drawn-out debate on the Singapore base. He thus not only provides the reader 
with the necessary background to what follows, but—perhaps more valuable to 
the English student—also makes it plain how differently many problems ap- 
peared when viewed from Canberra instead of London. He then takes up the 
tale of the operations in which the R.A.N. played a part, from the time when, 
after an initial hesitation, control of all the ships of the Commonwealth was 
transferred to Britain (in the person of the King) on 7 November 1939. This 
generous act produced a period of high distinction for the small R.A.N. While 
Italy remained neutral all five Australian cruisers worked on the ocean convoy 
routes, or joined the British forces which were searching for German raiders; 
but after the middle of 1940 the three six-inch cruisers and the five destroyers 
joined the Mediterranean Fleet, and there they saw a great deal of the hard 
fighting which culminated in the Battle of Crete in May 1941. No one who then 
served under Admiral Cunningham is likely to forget the part played by them— 

and especially by the destroyer leader Stwart and her four consorts (all of 1914-18 

war vintage), which Captain H. M. L. Waller kept running so miraculously; and 

when the newer ships (Napier, Nizam, and Nestor) joined the same fleet they 
fully upheld their predecessors’ reputation. When things went wrong, as in the 
case of the Perth’s somewhat precipitate withdrawal from Kalamata during the 
evacuations from Greece (and it is fair to record that she was commanded by 
an R.N, officer at the time), the author deals with the issues fairly and squarely. 

It was, of course, the sudden declaration of war by Japan that brought the 

R.A.N, its severest trial, and its heaviest losses. If the sinking of the Sydney by 
the disguised raider Kormoran on 19 November 1941 with her entire company 
should, as the author suggests, have been avoided, the last fight of the Perth 
in the Java Sea battle—with, alas, very heavy casualties, including that same 
Captain Waller who had made his name in the Mediterranean—will always 
remain one of the finest epics of the last war; for she continued to engage vastly 
superior forces until she had no shot left in the locker. These were grievous blows 
for a small service to sustain; and Mr Gill will have more losses to recount in the 
early chapters of his second volume. His descriptions of the sea fights of 
1939-42, if they add little to our previous knowledge, are always clear and vivid; 
and he is certainly justified in the restrained pride in the service’s accomplish- 
ments which he expresses. One may hope that the next volume will include, 
for ease of reference, an appendix detailing all ships of the R.A.N. which served 
in the last war. S. W. RosKILL 


BIOGRAPHY 
A TIME TO SPEAK. By Michael Scott. London, Faber & Faber, 1958. 365 pp. 


Maps. Index. 21s. 
It is impossible in a short review to do full justice to this collection of auto- 


biographical fragments, of uneven quality but alike in revealing something of | 
a man with qualities both endearing and disappointing. The world knows the | 
name of Michael Scott and respects him as one passionately on the side of the | 
poor and the unhappy and as one prepared to face imprisonment and discomfort. | 


His sympathy and courage are continuous in this book and both are moving. 
That was to be expected. Nor is it surprising to find continual evidence of a 
habit of mind which can be totally oblivious of facts which the emotions wish 
to make irrelevant. An example—unimportant in itself—occurs on p. 59, where 


20? 


it is said that ‘the only occasion on which it is recorded that ‘‘Jesus wept”’ ’ was 
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over the doom of Jerusalem. But Mr Scott knows that this is not true; he has 
read the raising of Lazarus and even at his first school must have known which 
was the shortest verse in the Bible. Again, he says on p. 201: “There was no 
court of criminal appeal in Basutoland’ in 1948. But there were at that time 
courts on four levels, with appeals to the Judicial Commissioner and thence to 
the High Court of Basutoland. 

These are not merely verbal slips; they argue a habit of mind. Consider, 
for instance, the Kabaka crisis. Here surely the Governor was trying to bring 
an absolutist form of government into a more modern and democratic frame- 
work, much what Vallabbhai Patel—with a surer touch—did in India to the 
Princely States. But Mr Scott shows no sign of recognizing that Sir Andrew 
Cohen’s action was anything but oppression and uses arguments on behalf of 
the Kabaka which one may suspect he would reject if put forward by a Mahara- 
jah or a mine-owning Duke. This determined partisanship belongs to the figure 
we know, but much in this book is surprising. It is puzzling that he should have 
joined the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment, natural that he should have 
found it distasteful; strangest of all, surely, that while still in the Establishment 
and holding, of all posts, that of chaplain to the Bishop of Bombay he should 
have worked with Communists and ‘under-cover men’, leaving messages 
in marked places and taking ‘elaborate precautions . . . to ensure that no one 
was being followed’ (p. 76). And Mr Scott is far from being the dedicated be- 
liever with the faith of a child or a saint. He is on the contrary a tortured man, 
still far from a clear theological belief; his concern with human pain and suffering 
is wry, secular, intermittently agnostic. Though his heart often leads him to be 
right where wiser heads are wrong, he is essentially an advocate, never a judge; 
in himself a tragic figure, a dramatic leader of revolt, not a political counsellor. 

PHILIP Mason 


Lanp WitHout JusTIcE: An Autobiography of his Youth. By Milovan Djilas. 
Introduction and notes by William Jovanovich. London, Methuen, 1958. 
314 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


Tus is not a history of Montenegro, nor even a political treatise of Montenegro 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century, though it contains certain elements 
of both. It is clearly intended above all as a literary work. Its raw material is 
the childhood and early youth of the author. As these were spent entirely in 
Montenegro, the book moves through a series of rather beautiful pictures of 
Montenegrin mountains, valleys, rivers, and forests. Against this background 
there moves an almost bewildering procession of rapidly sketched guerrilla 
chiefs, bandits, peasant grandmothers, peasant girls, and small-town intellec- 
tuals with revolutionary leanings. 

Since Mr Djilas is not only a skilful and vivid writer but also has the approach 
of a sociologist, he gives a total impression of a primitive society split by 
innumerable blood feuds between clans, religions, and even individuals, and 
characterized by irrational cruelty and equally irrational heroism and pride. 

The book therefore shows, mainly indirectly, how Mr Djilas became a Com- 
munist. He was naturally in revolt against many elements in his childhood 
surroundings, even though he loved others. He writes (p. 302) of the “desire for 
abetter and happier life, for change, which is inborn in every creature and which 
in certain concrete conditions could not take on any but the Communist form’. 

The book also makes it clear that Mr Djilas was bound, sooner or later, to 
revolt against the Communist system. He is by nature a writer, not a politician; 
it was after an inner struggle that he decided to devote himself to Communism 
rather than literature. It was ‘classical and humanistic literature’ that drew him 
to Communism ; no Marxist literature was available to him at that period of his 
youth (p. 302). Moreover, he is obviously a man who is incapable of accepting 
as just or even useful the implacable condemnations of individuals which are 
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demanded and imposed by the Communist system. His approach to individual 
human beings is always to see them in the round, with their good and bad 
qualities inextricably mixed up. It is perhaps surprising that Mr Djilas managed 
to remain a pillar of a Communist regime for as long as he did. 

ELISABETH BARKER 


VALISE DIPLOMATIQUE. By Pietro Quaroni. Trans. from the Italian by Louis 
Bonalumi. Paris, Plon, 1958. 280 pp. Frs. 840. 
Tuis series of portraits, thrown together in haphazard fashion by a well-known 
Italian diplomatist, lacks distinction or brilliance—certainly as translated into 
French. To choose between these sketches is, naturally, a matter of taste and 
interest: the chapters dedicated to King Zog and Albania are perhaps the most 
informative. Other chapters are devoted to what seemed to Signor Quaroni the 
helpless failure of BeneS, the blind folly of Karolyi. He was deeply impressed 


by the piety of De Gasperi. He was fascinated by Eva Perén: his recollection | 


of her causes him to declare that, while totalitarian regimes deprive men of 
liberty, they offer them hope. Democratic governments, on the other hand, 
provide their citizens with liberty but, Signor Quaroni believes, rob them of 
hope. It seems rash to infer that the fall of Mussolini or of Hitler extinguished 
hope, or that there was no hope in—say—Great Britain in the days of Gladstone 
or Asquith, or in the United States at almost any time. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Das OuR DES MAtcuus: Eine Lebensgeschichte. By Gustav Regler. Cologne, 

Berlin, Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1958. 528 pp. DM 18.50. 
Ir is not quite easy to see why this autobiographical narrative had to be written: 
probably for reasons of the innermost heart which have very little to do with 
the political descriptions which form its subject on the surface. From an ethical 
point of view the author might be called an idealist. In sociological terms he is, 
or, at least was, a rolling stone, a marginal man, desperately afraid that his views 
might be shared by any kind of sizable majority. Although he has chosen as the 
motto of his book the words from St Matthew xxvI, 52, ‘for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword’, he has off and on joined movements 
whose aims could only be achieved by force or even terror. And in spite of his 
disappointing experience and experiments with Communism in its various shapes 
he gives pride of place to his exploits as some sort of commander in the Inter- 
national Brigade, reviving once more in tiresome and unconvincing detail his 
strategical and tactical decisions in these Spanish adventures which were, on 
both sides, fought with an exasperating ineptitude and an appalling waste of 
human lives and hopes. 

In its literary form, its expressionism, and its exhibitionism, the book seems 
to owe, perhaps unconsciously, something to Ernst von Salomon’s Fragebogen, 
which one could only read with disgust. It contains, however, some brilliant 
passages, like the sketch of Ulbricht (p. 232), some beautiful lyrical descriptions, 
and it adds a certain amount of pale colour to the historical picture of our time. 
But I still believe that, similar to some of André Gide’s confessions, it was mainly 
written as an apology to the shadow of ‘Marielouise’, a deeply moving figure who 
had to share a revolutionary’s life like her immortal archetype Nele in De 
Coster’s Légende de Thyl Ulenspiegel. E, ROSENBAUM 


THE BripcE Is Love: Jottings from a Traveller’s Notebook. By Hans A. de | 


Boer. Trans. from the German. London, Edinburgh, Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, 1958. 255 pp. Illus. 15s. 
THIS is not an easy book to review for International Affairs. The author took up 
a business appointment in South West Africa and went on to the Union, to 
Kenya, to India, Burma, and Japan; he left Germany with far less knowledge of 
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the world outside his own country than would be expected of an Englishman; 
he discovered that it is hot in the tropics, that it sometimes rains heavily, that 
people do not behave to each other in quite the same way as in Europe. All this 
gives a charm and freshness to his writing; it is like seeing a familiar world again 
through the eyes of a child. But he is not to be relied on for facts; of the 
Mahatma in South Africa he writes: ‘Among the first to side with Gandhi was 
the British Prime Minister, Joseph Chamberlain’ (p. 110). In Burma he found 
(in 1953) that ‘bitter fighting was going on between the rebels and the govern- 
ment forces supported by British coloured troops’ (p. 162). In Kenya he does 
not appear to know that Mau Mau killed many times more Africans than 
Europeans (pp. 76 et seg.). Nevertheless his book is important in two ways. It 
has introduced to Germany a problem familiar enough here but strange there, 
and it has been widely read in the United States. And the writer discovered for 
himself the truth of some platitudes two thousand years old which have to be 
emotionally rediscovered by every individual; his application of them to the 
present distribution of wealth and power in the world and to the use of nuclear 
power should not be neglected by anyone who is ready to re-examine from time 
to time all his basic assumptions. Putte Mason 


THE Story oF My Lire. Vol. 1. 1873-1922. By M. R. Jayakar. Bombay, 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing House, 1958. xiii-++627 pp. 
Illus. Index. Rs. 25. 


Tuis is the story, told by himself, of the boy born in Bombay in 1873 who now, 
at the age of eighty-five, is a Privy Councillor and a member of the Athenaeum, 
and can look back over a career in Indian public life of the greatest variety and 
interest. This first volume takes the story of the author and (needless to say) of 
contemporary India down to 1922. The second will follow soon; and the two 
volumes taken together will not only be the authentic personal narrative of a 
remarkable Pilgrim’s Progress, but will constitute a political survey indispens- 
able to the student of Indian affairs. Jayakar entered public life in his native 
province at a comparatively early age, having already made his mark on Bom- 
bay by establishing the Aryan Education High School in that city; and the 
range of his interests may be gauged by the well-drawn portraits in his pages of 
figures as varied as Gandhi, Annie Besant, Tilak, and Ranjitsinhji. He never 
knew his father and he tells us that the family astrologer predicted that ‘this 
child will do well in life, but that his stars will destroy his father ere he be one 
year old’. The prophecy was fulfilled and, like many another, the young 
Jayakar was brought up by his mother, with a benevolent grandfather in the 
background, to such good effect that he became, in a very real sense, a servant of 
India. The book is well indexed and would need to be, for it is such a mine of 
information that the reader could hardly find all the ore that it contains without 
the lavish clues in the index. A. F. WHYTE 


LAW 


FESTGABE FUR ALEXANDER N. Makarov: Abhandlungen zum Volkerrecht. 
Zeitschrift fiir auslindisches dffentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht, Band to, 
Nr. 1-3, August 1958. Stuttgart, Cologne, Kohlhammer Verlag, 1958. 
vili+-605 pp. 

THE extraordinarily wide range of Alexander N. Makarov’s work in the fields 

of public and private international law is admirably reflected in the contribu- 

tions to the Festgabe presented to him on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 

The volume under review, which is published by the Max Planck Institute of 

Heidelberg as an independent work, appears simultaneously as part of volume 19 

of the famous Zeitschrift founded by Viktor Bruns between the wars. The first 

issue of the Zeitschrift after the second World War appeared in 1950, and the 
tradition established by its first editor has been fully and worthily maintained 
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since then. There are few, if any, international lawyers who are not familiar 
with it, and none would wish to be without the comprehensive bibliography of 
international affairs regularly published in its columns. The Festgabe for Maka- 
rov is worthy of the great reputation which the Zeitschrift has established for 
itself, and the contributions contained in it are of the highest quality. The task 
of the reviewer who is expected to give a fair and balanced view of a publication 
of this kind is not an easy one, and he is tempted to deal with each contribution 
at length. The space at his disposal unfortunately compels him to impose upon 
himself a self-denying ordinance, and he can do no more than indicate briefly 
the general content of the book as a whole. 

Of the twenty-six contributions four are concerned with the law of national- 
ity, a subject dear to the heart of Makarov himself, whose work on this branch 
of international law alone would have assured him of a place of honour among 
international lawyers. Dr Helmut Strebel considers the German Law of 
Nationality of 17 May 1956, which is concerned with certain specific problems of 
persons of Austrian origin who acquired German nationality as a result of the 
incorporation of Austria into the German Reich (pp. 483-508). The legal posi- 
tion of such persons gave rise to many conflicting judicial decisions between the 
years 1945 and 1956, as well as to a great deal of friction between Austria and 
the Federal Republic. The true significance of the Law of 17 May 1956, in its 
setting of international law, is stressed by Dr Strebel, who points out that it 
constitutes a ‘substitute for an international treaty’ (Staatsvertragsersatz) in that 
it regulates, by means of a municipal statute and with binding force for Germany, 
matters which traditionally form the subject-matter of inter-State treaties. 

Four contributions to this volume are concerned with problems posed by the 
integration of Europe, a subject which, as the reviewer has ventured to point 
out on previous occasions, is still regarded as of secondary importance in this 
country. The correspondence columns of The Times occasionally bear witness to 
the contrary, but only where the more obvious manifestations of European 
integration, such as the Common Market, are felt directly to affect the com- 
mercial interests of this country. On the other hand, English lawyers still 
regard this important subject with a certain disdain, and for a systematic 
exposition of the legal and economic problems connected with it we still have to 
look to continental publications. 

Lawyers in this country will be on more familiar ground with the six contri- 
butions which are concerned with the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Attention may be drawn to Professor Schlochauer’s Observations on 
the Review of the Charter (pp. 416-48) and Professor Scheuner’s article on the 
United Nations Emergency Force and other substitutes for the more substantial 
guarantees to maintain international peace and security inscribed in the 
Charter but never resorted to in practice by reason of the continuing conflict 
between the great Powers (pp. 389-415). The remaining twelve contributions 
cannot be easily classified. The names of the contributors of these, however, as 
of course of the others, are sufficient guarantee—if any were needed—that each 
of them will repay careful study. Contributors and publishers must be con- 
gratulated on this admirable addition to the literature of international law, and 
praise is due not only to the contents but in equal measure to the extremely 
pleasing appearance of this publication which is a worthy offering to a great 
international lawyer on the completion of almost half a century in the service 
of the law. F. Honic 


DicEy’s ConFLICcT OF Laws. 7th ed. Under the general editorship of J. H. C. 
Morris with specialist editors. London, Stevens, 1958. cxxiv-+1180 pp. 
Index. 126s. 

As in the last edition, the editors have spared no pains to bring this authoritative 

treatise up-to-date. Dicey’s old tripartite division has thus been abandoned, 
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whilst fourteen chapters have been completely rewritten, together with many 
additions to the others. Particularly welcome is the inclusion of the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Summary Jurisdiction within the scope of the chapters on Matri- 
monial Causes and Infants. There is a full discussion on the extension of foreign 
divorce recognition in Travers v. Holly (1953) (P. 246), though, curiously, it is 
missing from the Table of Cases. The domicile of dependent persons is dealt 
with more lucidly and in parts more concisely. Governmental Acts affecting 
property are now fittingly discussed in a separate chapter: though still rather 
briefly. Rule 21 (previously Rule 22) has been altered, substituting ‘political’ 
law for the term ‘public’ law. Neither term is clear, but it is impossible to give 
precise definition to the residuary class of foreign laws which are by their 
nature unenforceable in English Courts. Another welcome inclusion is the Con- 
flict of English Maintenance Orders and Foreign Divorce Decrees, but the effect 
of orders ancillary to a foreign matrimonial decree would appear to deserve more 
attention. 

There is still an undue economy of discussion of troublesome problems con- 
cerning the transfer of debts, and the failure to attempt any definition of matri- 
monial contract in the chapter on matrimonial property obscures the classifica- 
tion problem arising from joint accounts and other financial arrangements 
between spouses. On the other hand, the expansion of ‘proof of foreign law’ 
into a separate chapter is bound to prove of great help to practitioners. 

Such criticisms as have been expressed are of minor importance. Despite 
the fact that the text, in many instances, has been pruned and the tedious 
recital of rules at the beginning has been wisely deleted, the present edition is 
much enlarged compared with the 6th edition. As such Dicey’s Conflict of Laws 
remains a model of erudition and clarity in exposition of one of the most difficult 
branches of international law. C. JoHN COLOMBOS 


SEEKRIEG UND VOLKERRECHT: Die Massnahmen der deutschen Seekriegsfiihrung 
im 2. Weltkrieg in ihrer vélkerrechtlichen Bedeutung. By Reinhold 
Schenk. Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1958. 140 pp. DM 6.50. 


THE law governing war at sea is perhaps the most unsatisfactory branch of 
international law. Such rules of customary law as are believed to exist are un- 
certain and hopelessly out of date, and such rules of conventional law as exist— 
and there are few which have been generally accepted—are entirely inadequate 
to solve the problem of conflicting interests between belligerents and neutrals. 
To make confusion worse confounded the Nuremberg Judgment accepted the 
tu quoque argument of the defence and acquitted Admirals Doenitz and Raeder 
of the charge of unrestricted submarine warfare. It is not altogether easy, 
therefore, to express a concluded opinion on such debatable issues as the 
assimilation of armed merchant vessels to warships, the status of neutral vessels 
sailing in belligerent convoys, the long-distance blockade, and many others. 
The law of prize is no more certain than that on the matters here referred to, 
and the absence of agreement on what constitutes contraband has led to 
remarkable discrepancies in State practice. 

Dr Schenk wrestles manfully with a difficult subject and makes an honest 
attempt to assess Germany’s practice of naval warfare in the last war in the 
light of such inadequate rules of law as can be said to exist. His book is cer- 
tainly not an apologia pure and simple for what many regard as unwarranted 
excesses by the German Navy, and if one puts it aside with a sense of frustra- 
tion, it is by no means the fault of the book, but of the law itself, 

F. HoniG 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Le LIBERALISME ECONOMIQUE ET LES PAYS SOUS-DEVELOPPES: Etudes sur 
lévolution d’une idée. By Frédéric Clairmonte. Geneva, Librairie E, 
Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1958. 361 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Sw. /rs. 30. 

Tuis is a long and dreary thesis designed to show that economic liberalism is 
dead, that large-scale planning and intervention by governments is essential, 
and that underdeveloped countries must industrialize themselves rapidly and 
free themselves from exploitation by colonialism and foreign capital if they are 
to make any significant economic progress. It is difficult to make valid generali- 
zations about two-thirds of the population of the world. Conditions vary from 
country to country and so, therefore, do the measures most appropriate to 
promote their economic development. In his account of the industrial revolu- 
tion in Britain, Dr Clairmonte fails to realize the significance of improvements in 
agricultural technique which enabled fewer workers to produce more food and 
expanded the home market for manufactures. He would have found the same 
process at work, had he looked for it, in Canada over the last twenty or thirty 
years. 

His statement (p. 315) that Asian countries suspect foreign capital and do 
not want it is now out-of-date; most Asian countries realize how badly they need 
foreign capital and are making great efforts to attract it. He believes that 
colonialism means exploitation. He makes no attempt, however, to explain 
why standards of living in Malaya, one of his examples of exploitation (pp. 
275-6), have long been far higher than in neighbouring countries; nor does he 
mention the very large sums contributed annually to her dependent territories 
by France. He believes that economic liberalism is quite useless and out-of-date 
but he makes no attempt to explain the remarkable economic expansion of 
countries—Western Germany, Peru, and Hong Kong, to give only three ex- 
amples—which have followed this outmoded doctrine during recent years. 

It would be a great relief to readers and reviewers if writers suffering from a 
compulsion to deal with this wide subject would avoid generalizations and give 
us instead some detailed case-histories of particular countries. F. BENHAM 


FOREIGN AID RE-EXAMINED: A Critical Appraisal. By James W. Wiggins and 
Helmut Schoeck. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1958. ix-++-250 
pp. Index. $5. 

FOURTEEN papers contributed to a symposium on foreign aid held at Emory 

University, Atlanta, have been revised and expanded for publication. The 

disparity and conflict of opinion which characterizes so many conferences is 

more than usually in evidence, so that even the broadest kind of consensus is 
not attained. Some contributors (including Bauer and van der Kroef) do not 
even begin to talk about aid, but ride off on their own hobby-horses. Most of 
the writers are highly critical of American aid (the only kind considered). The 
most stimulating sections are those devoted to analyses of the attitudes of mind 
of donors and recipients, in particular the study by W. S. Stokes of the South 

American response to North American intervention. But the conclusion reached 

by most of the writers is profoundly negative: aid, they say, is useless and ought 

to be abandoned or at any rate strictly defined. The one positive approach 

(‘China: a Case Study of Aid that Failed’, by D. N. Rowe) is vitiated by the 

writer’s extraordinary attitude to the conditions of aid to China from 1941 to 

1948, in which he echoes the most extravagant arguments of the China Lobby. 

But he does have some highly pertinent observations on current American 

activities in Formosa. If this collection of papers is representative of serious 

current American thought on foreign aid then it is disturbing. A more realistic 
assessment of the problem was certainly overdue; but not one that ducked 
responsibility for discovering a solution. HuGuH TINKER 
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SovieT Economic Arp: The New Aid and Trade Policy in Underdeveloped 
Countries. By Joseph S. Berliner. New York, Praeger for the Council on 
Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xv-+232 pp. 
Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $4.25. 35s. 


PROFESSOR BERLINER and the Council on Foreign Relations deserve to be com- 
mended on the speed with which they have published a brief yet comprehensive 
account of the new Soviet economic policy towards the under-developed 
countries which ‘represents an abrupt shift from the policy of the past’ (p. 3). 

The reader is reminded that ‘it is an axiom of Soviet Marxist philosophy 
that there is no such thing as a purely economic act. Every economic act has 
political implications’ (p. 77). The author therefore sees changes in trade and 
aid as counterparts to changes in foreign policy. ‘A major Soviet objective in 
Asia and the Middle East is to destroy the system of military and political 
alliances forged by the West’ (p. 18). 

Soviet aid and trade programmes are followed, step by step, since they were 
inaugurated or intensified after Stalin’s death. Five years later the Soviet 
economy is still not involved, to any sizeable extent, in international inter- 
dependence. Foreign trade accounts for less than three per cent of the national 
product, and ‘even a greatly expanded aid program . . . would amount to less 
than one per cent’ (p. 115). Against this some of the recipient countries have 
one-third or more of their foreign trade and government revenue tied to the 
Soviet orbit. 

One of the outstanding features of Soviet aid is the almost exclusive reliance 
upon long- and medium-term credits, compared with the heavy use of giants in 
the United States programme. The author observes that the ‘reliance on grants, 
which would appear to be an act of generosity, may have hurt rather than 
helped the United States in its relations with underdeveloped countries’ (p. 63). 

A large volume of statistical information increases the value of this publica- 
tion, even if much of it, by its very nature, becomes quickly out of date. This 
applies similarly to the Dillon Report, published at the same time as Professor 
Berliner’s book. W. K. 


Raw Materiats: A Study of American Policy. By Percy W. Bidwell. New 
York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xvi+403 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
$5.95. 48s. 

Firty years ago the United States produced within its own borders nearly all 

the basic materials required by its industries. The rapid expansion of its manu- 

facturing has completely transformed this picture. Today, the United States 
imports well over a third of the free world’s output of basic materials, at a cost 
of some $6,000 million a year. 

This trend is almost certain to continue. The best mineral deposits—the 
iron ore of the Mesabi range, the copper of Michigan, the lead ores of Missouri— 
have been progressively depleted. Over 13 per cent of the oil is now imported, 
and domestic oil is becoming more costly to mine. Nickel, tin, bauxite, natural 
rubber, wood and paper, wool, and other materials are mainly imported. 

Under these conditions, what measures is the United States taking to ensure 
that supplies of materials will be adequate both for defence purposes and for 
peace-time needs? This is the question to which Dr Bidwell addresses himself. 
There is not always a clear answer because on some materials, oil for example, 
there is no clear policy. But he has produced a well-documented book, with 


1U.S. Department of State, The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed 
Countries (Washington, May 1958). 
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many useful statistical tables, and excellent case studies on lead and zinc, 
copper, nickel, wool, rubber, oil, and ferro-alloys. 

His general conclusion is that owing to failure to recognize the growing 
dependence of the United States on imports of materials and ‘the pressures 
brought by special and local interests’ (p. 339), adequate and suitable measures 
have not been adopted. If local producers need assistance, this is best given bya 
subsidy rather than by high import duties. Policy makers ‘must by their acts 
recognize that the strength of the American economy, and our defense potential, 
depend on the effective functioning of the economies of our allies in the Free 
World’ (p. 363). F. BENHAM 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ARBITRATION: A Road to World-Wide Cooperation. 
Ed. by Martin Domke. Preface by Ludlow S. Fowler. New York, American 
Arbitration Association, 1958. ii+311 pp. Bibliog. 


More a miscellany of individual views, drawn from a number of countries, on 
the impediments to progress of international commercial arbitration, than a 
symposium of essays directed to a central theme, this. book has the merit of 
bringing these impediments into focus at a time when the need for an effectiye 
international system of commercial arbitration is increasingly keenly felt. 

The views of individual contributors are grouped—a little loosely—under 
nine heads: Economic Aspects, Treaty Problems, International Machinery for 
the Settlement of Trade Disputes, State Trading, Comparative Views on Arbitra- 
tion Practice, Uniform Laws, Enforcement of Foreign Awards, Special Legal 
Problems, and Examples of Commodity Arbitration. Important international 
conventions concerned with arbitration are reproduced in appendices and there 
is a useful bibliography. 

Even the reader familiar with these problems may well be struck with the 
range and complexity of impediments to progress thus brought into focus, while 
he will also be encouraged by the slow but real advance being made. From the 
diffidence of the U.S. treaty-making power, resulting from the inevitable 
circumstance that arbitration laws are in that country the responsibility of state 
courts and legislatures (only 17 states have modern statutes (p. 44), that of New 
York, in 1920, being the first), he will pass on to such particular problems as (1) 
the effect, inter alia on the arbitrator’s jurisdiction, of a claim by one party that 
the contract containing an arbitration clause is a nullity (the Federal Court of 
West Germany on 3 March 1955 confirmed older case-law under which ‘the 
nullity of one part of the contract which leads to the nullity of the contract asa 
whole does not apply to the arbitration clause, which is independent of the rest 
of the contract’—p. 152); or (2) the question whether in France a public body, 
without capacity in the normal way to agree to arbitration—because all litiga- 
tion involving such a body is subject to communication to the Ministére Public 
whose function is to protect it—may now, by way of exception from that rule, 
validly do so for purposes of international trade, following the decision of the 
Paris Court of Appeals of 10 April 1957 that ‘the interdiction to arbitrate im- 
posed upon the State is limited to contracts under domestic law and does not 
apply to contracts of an international character’ (p. 154); or (3) whether Con- 
tinental countries can ever be really happy with an English arbitral award, 
omitting—as it normally would—all reasons for the decision; or (4) how to 
smooth the path for the execution of an award in a country other than the one 
in which it is made, avoiding the delay and expense of enforcement procedures 
in the courts of the former. 

This book appeared shortly before the U.N. Conference on International 
Commercial Arbitration adopted its Convention on Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards, and can most usefully be read in conjunction 
therewith. E. H. WALL 
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THE COMMONWEALTH ! AND BRITAIN 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS: Problems of Wartime Co- 
operation and Post-War Change. By Nicholas Mansergh. London, New 
York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1958. xvi+469 pp. Index. 63s. 

It is a great pleasure to have this second volume contributed by the Smuts 

Professor of the History of the British Commonwealth at Cambridge to the 

Chatham House Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. His first volume 

dealt with problems of external policy from 1931 to 1939; the present volume 

takes the story from the outbreak of the war in 1939 to the accession of Queen 

Elizabeth 11 in 1952. It is impossible in a short review to give even in outline 

an account of the very wide range of topics covered in the survey. Suffice it to 

say that there is a full discussion of Commonwealth co-operation in the war— 
the first detailed analysis of it so far published; there is an illuminating and 
original exposition of the changes which led to India becoming a republic 
within the Commonwealth and to Ireland becoming a republic outside the 

Commonwealth; and finally there is a review of Commonwealth attitudes to the 

United Nations and the various regional economic and security agreements 

negotiated since 1945, and an analysis of the Commonwealth in its constitu- 

tional, political, and economic aspects as it appeared at the accession of the 

Queen. Not the least valuable part of the book is the collection of appendices 

containing, for the period 1931-52, lists of Governors-General of the 

Dominions and of Commonwealth Prime Ministers and Ministers of Finance, 

Defence, and External Affairs; information about Commonwealth representa- 

tion within the Commonwealth and in foreign countries; and the results of 

parliamentary elections in the Commonwealth. 

The book is clearly and attractively written and the author is, as usual, 
always on top of his voluminous material. There is much wise and dispassionate 
but not colourless or arid comment on events; it is nowhere better than in the 
pages dealing with the position of the monarchy and the rise of republicanism. 
Where there is so much room for difference of opinion in the interpretation of 
recent events the author might have been tempted to adopt either a robust 
dogmatism or a timid agnosticism. He has avoided both extremes and yet has 
preserved a scholarly detachment and an historian’s perspective which few could 
achieve. The book is a most valuable contribution to our understanding of the 
Commonwealth of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. K. C. WHEARE 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WoRLD. By J. D. B. Miller. Cartoons by David 
Low. London, Duckworth, 1958. 308 pp. Index. 25s. 


This is a masterly analysis. Professor Miller has written a book which should 
be available in every school and local library, not only overseas but in Britain. 
Moreover, for the benefit of the vast majority of the general public which 
remains lamentably ignorant or old-fashioned in its concept of Common- 
wealth, it should be serialized in the daily newspapers. Of course, one can 
predict safely that this will not be so; for that part of the popular press which 
professes so ostentatious a concern for imperial matters finds it convenient to mis- 
lead by giving continuing currency to these myths. But Professor Bruce Miller 
tells us what the Commonwealth is not, as well as what in reality it is. It is 
true that he covers ground that is already familiar to specialists in his first 
section, which deals with the development of the Commonwealth and with the 


1In future the heading ‘The Commonwealth’ will be reserved for books dealing with 
general Commonwealth questions. Books on individual Commonwealth countries will be 
found under their appropriate geographical heading. 

2 Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: Problems of External Policy, 1931-9 (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1952). 
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evolution of dominion status and full membership during the past century; 
but this review is a necessary ingredient of his exposition. Even for those who 
teach in the field of government and international affairs, Professor Miller has 
something valuable and fresh. His is a judicious discussion of the relationship 
of ‘national interests’ and national policy; and for the first time we have some 
comprehensive attempt at a succinct analysis of the interests and policies of the 
individual members of the Commonwealth, including Britain. With a shrewd 
and stimulating judgement he also discusses the future possibilities of Common- 
wealth development. One might perhaps question whether consultation means 
no more than information (p. 73), or whether the South African Nationalists 
are not after all isolationists seeking to withdraw from the contemporary world 
as their forebears did in the 1830s (p. 195). We may indeed be surprised to be 
told that the ‘heroic or warrior’ view of the Commonwealth has wider support in 
Britain than that of the ‘shopkeeper’; but Professor Miller speaks with the 
detachment of an overseas observer in our midst and his observations may 
indeed be correct. It is this approach—urbane, assured, sympathetic—which 
makes the study so absorbing. Among the diverse attitudes to Commonwealth 
membership with which he is dealing, it provides unity and purpose. 
A. F. McC. MADDEN 


THE CABINET IN THE COMMONWEALTH: Post-War Developments in Africa, the 
West Indies and South-East Asia. By H. V. Wiseman. London, Stevens, 
1958. xvi+364 pp. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 

THE author’s purpose is ‘to examine the process whereby the Colonial Executive 

Council has developed into a responsible Cabinet, as part of the development of 

self-government’ (p. 1). The book is divided into three main sections, the first 

and longest of which deals with the Executive Council in terms of composition 
and mode of appointment, structure and mode of operation, ministerial respon- 
sibility, and the functions of political parties. The other two deal with Ministers 


and officials, and the position of the Governor. The period covered is that | 


between the end of the war and January 1958, although a Preface attempts to 
bring the story up to June 1958. The examples are drawn from the range of 
colonies indicated in the sub-title. There are rather more from West Africa and 
the West Indies than from East Africa and South-East Asia. 

Dr Wiseman has brought together a great deal of information about the 
process of self-government. It shows that Britain has not attempted to impose 
any one pattern of constitutional advance upon her colonies, apart from the 
general policy of moving from Governor’s rule to representative government 
and then on to responsible government—the policy which was pursued in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa in the nineteenth century. Within this 
process a great variety of expedients is possible and has been employed by the 
Colonial Office. The fact of such variety makes a book like this difficult to write 
and even more difficult to read. The work suffers from the handicap of all 
attempts at comparative government, the fact that institutions with the same 
names may work quite differently in different countries: in this case all the 
countries are British colonies and subject to the same overall management, but 
they demonstrate that local conditions dictate the working of forms imposed 
from above, to such an extent that the forms may change without any alteration 
in their names. J. D. B. MILLER 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. By John H. 
Dunning. London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 365 pp. Tables. Index. 35s. 


AT present there are more than 300 branch subsidiaries of United States 





corporations in this country. Jointly financed Anglo-American concerns give | 


employment to nearly 350,000 workers. They had a gross sales turnover of 
£850 million in 1956 and accounted for one-tenth of all British manufacturing 
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exports. After a searching analysis of the development and operation of these 
firms, Mr Dunning reaches some interesting conclusions. He believes that the 
two biggest benefits American investment has brought are research experience 
and managerial know-how, and the improvement in the balance of payments 
position. Future developments he believes will follow existing lines where, for 
one reason or another, the United States has new techniques or processes to sell. 
On the whole investment here has repeated the development pattern followed 
in the United States a few years previously. New techniques in the field of 
industrial instruments, for example, will be introduced through American sub- 
sidiaries here. In some fields, notably aircraft, electronics, and’ atomic power, 
the techniques employed are as new in the United States as they are here. And 
it will be some time before the American manufacturer will need to look away 
from the home market for the expansion of his business. A close contact between 
British and American firms would enable this country to share in the develop- 
ment of these new industries right from the start. The author believes that the 
volume and direction of U.S. participation will follow the law of comparative 
costs. This is confirmed by the fact that some American firms in this country can 


| produce more cheaply than their parent companies. 


To sum up, ‘we might say that the U.K. vis-a-vis the U.S. has a relative ad- 
vantage in the discovery of new ideas and pure manufacturing costs, while the 
US. has a relative advantage in the application of ideas up to the stage of 
actual manufacturing—and sometimes in their post-manufacturing com- 


| mercialisation’ (p. 320). 
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The book is well supplied with appendices and has both an index of firms and 
a general index. The historical chapter contains a formidable number of shocks 
for those who believe in the pioneering past of British industry. 
RICHARD BAILEY 


EUROPEAN VOLUNTEER WORKERS IN BriTAIN. By J. A. Tannahill. Foreword 
by W. J. M. Mackenzie. Manchester University Press, 1958. x+143 pp. 
Map. Tables. 18s. 


Apart from small numbers of Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century and 
Huguenots in the sixteenth, Great Britain has not had much experience of 
immigrant labour until the post-war years, and it has been our tradition to give 
rather than to receive. Since the war we have had a considerable influx of West 
Indians and no fewer than 250,000 aliens in three main streams: (I) 100,000 
members of the Polish Armed Forces together with 30,000 dependants; (2) 
85,000 displaced persons brought from camps on the Continent to work in this 
country under three separate schemes—the ‘Balt Cygnet’ scheme for the re- 
cruitment in Germany of women from the Baltic countries for work in hospitals, 
the ‘Westward Ho’ scheme for men and women of various nationalities for work 
ina variety of undermanned industries, and the scheme for the assimilation of 
Ukrainian prisoners of war; and (3) men and women brought for a limited period 
from countries with unemployment for work in our undermanned industries. 
It is the second of these three categories which is studied by Mr Tannahill, 
who was released by the Ministry of Labour to take up a research fellowship in 
the University of Manchester for the purpose. He has employed his sabbatical 
year well, for he has produced a work which is not only informative and read- 
able, but shows considerable understanding of the human problems involved. 
The refugees in this movement are Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Byelorussians, Ukrainians, Czechoslovaks, Sudeten Germans and Volksdeutsche, 
Yugoslavs, Hungarians, Rumanians, and Bulgarians. The difficulties of ab- 
sorption into an economy and society so little used to immigrant labour were 
formidable, and although mistakes were occasionally made it is an episode of 
which Great Britain may feel proud, both on administrative and on humani- 
tarian grounds. It was undertaken partly as an act of charity and partly 
Q 
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because we needed the workers, and the contribution to the solution of our 
economic problems has far outweighed the cost. Mr Tannahill studies the 
process of selection, the approach to industry, and the working of the schemes in 
the early days before giving a valuable picture oi the present scene based on his 
own sample. Ivor BULMER-THOMAS 


COLOUR IN BRITAIN. By James Wickenden. Preface by Philip Mason. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations, 1958. 45 pp. Bibliog. 2s. 6d. 

West INDIAN IMMIGRATION. By G. C. L. Bertram. Preface by Sir Charles 
Darwin. London, The Eugenics Society, 1958. 24 pp. Bibliog. (Eugenics 
Society Broadsheet, No. 1.) Is. 6d. 

THE first of these pamphlets is an excellent survey of the racial disturbances 
which took place in Nottingham and Notting Hill in August and September 
1958. It was beyond the writer’s scope to discuss the deeper causes of racial 
feeling; he has provided a clear and accurate account of what actually hap- 
pened, and of the general environment at the time and the main factors con- 
tributing to friction. This readable pamphlet deserves a wide circulation, and 
the Institute of Race Relations is to be commended for the promptness and 
efficiency with which it was produced. 

The Eugenics Society’s survey of West Indian immigration to the United 
Kingdom provides a summary of the numbers and causes of migration, the legal 
position of immigrants, and the social, biological, and eugenic considerations 
involved. Social and economic factors are given more space than biological 
and eugenic ones, about which ‘there is... an inconvenient lack of precise 
knowledge about the long-term implications of human genetic mixtures taking 
place in our time’ (p. 19). In addition to research into these implications, the 
Society advocates ‘careful consideration’ of the question of restricting immigra- 
tion by quota, and of the advisability of ‘imposing upon all immigrants of what- 
ever origin or type, certain tests of quality so as to limit the arrival of those with 
[physical and mental] attributes below the general average for the United 
Kingdom’ (p. 23). E. G. G 


EUROPE 


L’INTEGRATION EUROPEENNE. By René Maury. Paris, Sirey, 1958. 338 pp. 
Bibliog. Frs. 1,800. 

PROFESSOR Maury is a ‘good European’. The theme of his book is the familiar 
argument that, faced with two giants, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the 
European States (and in particular France and Britain) can regain their former 
influence in the world only by uniting. Size, Professor Maury argues, has been 
the essential factor common to the economic success of both Russia and the 
United States. A united Europe can not only obtain the advantages of scale 
but, through a judicious blend of planning and free enterprise, evolve an 
economic system superior to that of either of ‘les grands’. 

Professor Maury examines, somewhat perfunctorily, the possibility of 


achieving his ends through ‘globalism’ (the World Bank, the International 


Monetary Fund, G.A.T.T.) or through European cooperation (O.E.E.C., E.P.U.). | 


Having disposed of both these approaches as useful but inadequate, he turns to 
the various European plans for ‘integration by sector’ and for Customs unions. 
These he regards more favourably, although he is critical of their timidity. 


Professor Maury’s prescription emerges from his criticisms but is not fully | 
developed. He is a strong advocate of ‘supra-national’ institutions capable of | 
planning European development without the limitations imposed by frontiers. | 


His Europe would not be isolationist or autarkic, but a world power ready to 
assume its political and economic responsibilities and capable of doing so. He 
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wants an organic relationship with Britain, but believes, like so many other 
Europeans, that the surest way to achieve this is for the Six to force the pace. 
Professor Maury’s presentation suggests that the book may have been based 
on a series of lectures. It is uneven and repetitive and more often rhetorical 
than analytical. But the central argument is representative of a strain of 
French thought that needs to be more fully understood on this side of the 
Channel. MIRIAM CAMPS 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND WESTERN EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. By Tibor 
Scitovsky. London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 154 pp. Index. 16s. 


Dr Scirovsky is Professor of Economics at the University of California at 
Berkeley. His book applies the general principles of economic theory to the 
particular case of the economic union of Western Europe. The main part of the 
argument is contained in the first essay, entitled “The probable effects of 
economic integration in Western Europe’. These are considered under effects 
on employment, productivity, production methods, allocation of output, and 
investment. There is also a mathematical analysis of the effects of Western 
European integration on economic relations with the outside world. The 
conclusion from this is that ‘economic union would best serve its members if it 
rendered them less dependent on the outside world’ (p. 74). The second essay 
deals with ‘The theory of the balance of payments and the problem of a common 
European currency’. This is an extremely welcome contribution on a part of the 
integration problem that has so far received far less attention than it deserves. 
The third essay is entitled ‘Economics of Scale, Competition, and European 
Integration’. The differences between European manufacturing and marketing 
systems and those of the United States are detailed and the dangers of over- 
simplification are stressed. The final essay deals with ‘The Doctrine of Com- 
parative Advantage and the European Coal and Steel Community’. 

Those who have followed the recent discussions on European integration 
will agree with Professor Scitovsky that ‘Argument cannot resolve disagree- 
ments caused by differences in interests and ideologies; but it might resolve 
those due to differences in deduction from cause to effect’ (p. 15). This book is 
an admirable contribution to this end. RICHARD BAILEY 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION (OEEC). 
Prepared by the Information Department, R.I.I.A. Mimeographed. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1958. 16++vi pp. (Chatham House Memoranda.) 2s. 6d. 


TuIs survey covers the life of O.E.E.C. from its origins, arising out of the intro- 
duction of Marshall Aid in 1947, to the Free Trade Area negotiations of 1958. 
It will prove a valuable background source in view of the current interest in 
this subject arising out of the coming into force of the Common Market on 
I January 1959. C.C. 


TOWARDS A EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT. By Kenneth Lindsay. Introduction by 
Sir Robert Boothby. Strasbourg, Secretariat of the Council of Europe; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. xvii+164 pp. $1.50. 7s. 6d. 


Tuls lively booklet explains how the Consultative Assembly in Strasbourg has 
worked, who its members are, and what parliamentary traditions they have 
built up since 1949. 

There will be wide agreement with the author’s main recommendation—that 
this parliamentary body must be linked with the governmental work of 0.E.E.C. 
This would cure the defect which has caused such frustration in Strasbourg— 
the absence of any effective executive body whose work the Assembly might 
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discuss. Despite the author’s disapproval, Mr Bevin was surely right in suggesting 
that to create the Council of Europe in 1949 was premature. No major Govern- 
ment in Europe showed itself ready then for the sort of ‘Parliament of the 
Fifteen’ which the Strasbourg pioneers envisaged. This is the explanation of the 
volte face performed by Sir Winston Churchill as soon as he was translated from 
Opposition into office. The Free Trade Area negotiations may now produce a 
framework for European co-operation which will give to a Parliamentary 
Assembly of fifteen or more nations the real functions which it has so far lacked, 
The Strasbourg Assembly has a devoted Secretariat fully capable of handling 





such a task, and if there was really work to do the Assembly itself would quickly | 


recover its morale. KENNETH YOUNGER 


RapiIo FREE Europe. By Robert T. Holt. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xii+-249 pp. Index. 
$5. 40s. 

RADIO FREE Europe, the private American broadcasting project, was estab- 

lished in 1949 by an unofficial American Committee. The controlling Committee 

remains in the United States. The operational headquarters of R.F.E. are in 

Munich. The Munich staff is composed mainly of exiles who, under American 


control, broadcast directly to their compatriots in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, | 


Rumania, Bulgaria, and Poland. 


R.F.E. has many advantages. Munich is close to the countries to which the | 


station broadcasts. The amount of information which R.F.E. has been able to 
collect is remarkable. Freedom from official control is another asset. The 
station, which is well run, gives hope to the large non-Communist population 
in the satellite countries. 

R.F.E. has also two serious disadvantages. Its situation in Munich is a 
handicap in that Germany is mistrusted by all the satellite peoples. A second 
disadvantage is that, in spite of being a private concern, R.F.E. suffers in- 
evitably from American policy. The President of the United States declares 
that ‘peaceful liberation of the captive peoples’ is a major goal of U.S. policy 
(p. 208). R.F.E. rightly broadcasts this important message. Then comes the 
Hungarian rising. No help comes, and R.F.E. is wrongly blamed. 


Mr Holt, the author of this book and a former member of the Psychological | 


Warfare Staff of the U.S. Army in Europe, is now an assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Minnesota. He is to be congratulated on 
the fairness and objectivity of his excellent study of R.F.E. Having visited the 
station several times, I find myself in agreement with nearly all his conclusions. 
R. BrucE LOCKHART 


DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE DER JUNGSTEN VERGANGENHEIT 1933-1945. By 
Hermann Mau and Helmut Krausnick. Epilogue by Peter Rassow. 
Tiibingen, Rainer Wunderlich Verlag Hermann Leins; Stuttgart, J. B. 
Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1956. 207 pp. DM 8.50. 

GERMAN HIsToRY 1933-45: An Assessment by German Historians. By Her- 


mann Mau and Helmut Krausnick. Trans. from the German by Andrew 
and Eva Wilson. London, Oswald Wolff, 1959. 157 pp. I5s. 





Tuis is an excellent short account of the National Socialist period in Germany, | 


and it is a remarkable tribute to its authors that, where so much is controversial, 
there is little if anything which a foreign reviewer would find to quarrel with. 
In particular, Dr Mau has avoided any suggestion of apologetics. The last 
forty pages, added by Dr Krausnick after Dr Mau’s premature death, do not 
perhaps show quite so sure a touch; in particular, they tend to magnify, if only 
because of the relatively large space devoted to it, the significance of the 
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German resistance movement. For the rest, however, one can only admire the 
clarity with which, among the mass of relevant facts, the main lines have been 
worked out, and the calm, unruffled but firm tone in which issues to which 
Germans are still sensitive are dealt with. This is contemporary history at its 
best—succinct, authoritative, and above the conflicting parties—and it is very 
satisfactory that an English translation has now been made available. It can 
be recommended to English readers seeking a sober and concise account of 
Hitler’s Germany. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


SCHICKSALSFRAGEN DER GEGENWART: Handbuch _politisch-historischer 
Bildung. 3 vols. Foreword by Dr F. J. Strauss. Ed. by the Bundes- 
ministerium fiir Verteidigung. Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1957 
and 1958. Vol. 1. 403 pp. Vol. 2. 375 pp. Vols. r and 2, DM 14. 
Vol. 3. 256pp. DM 9.50. 

At first sight the title of ‘Manual’ (Handbuch) for over 1,000 pages of close print 

needs some elaboration. The book is in fact a comprehensive collection of lec- 

tures and essays by leading academic and political authorities on the background 
of, and problems arising from, German rearmament, compiled primarily for the 
use of the new German soldier, sailor, and airman. 

As the defence force of half of divided Germany, the Bundeswehr, with no 
traditions and dependent for its very existence on the Western Alliance, has less 
even than the Reichswehr of Seeckt and Hindenburg, or the Wehrmacht of 
Hitler, any really stimulating focus for its loyalty. Moreover the generation 
which fills its ranks is understandably suspicious of politics and patriotism. A 
gap had therefore to be filled, and this manual is designed to fill it by stimulating 
the soldier to consider why he is in uniform and to form his own opinion on the 
political and historical issues involved. It is a sincere and impressive attempt 
to realize in the ranks of a modern army the principle first enunciated in post- 
war Germany ten years ago by an international commission of investigation into 
the universities in the then British Zone of occupation, namely, that every 
educated person has a double task, that of mastering his profession and of under- 
standing the world in which he has been placed. This axiom as applied to the 
training of the Bundeswehr is echoed in a foreword to the first volume by the 
Minister of Defence, Herr Strauss. 

In all three volumes the quality of the contributors is the best criterion of the 
importance attached by the Ministry to this type of training. The first two 
volumes are mainly historical and include an excellent chapter on the British 
Army reforms of 1906-14, by Dr Kluke of Munich. Contributions on China, 
Russia, India, and the United States help to preserve a proper international 
perspective against which to measure Germany’s position in the world. 

It is the third volume which reaches the real root of the problem. It is de- 
voted in its entirety to the relationship between the military and civil powers. 
Since the abdication of Wilhelm 11 fears that the fighting forces might become a 
praetorian guard at the beck and call of a single party, individual, or group have 
never been absent from the minds of German politicians and, stimulated by 
events in Hitler’s Germany, are particularly vivid in the Social Democrat 
Party. It is significant of the reluctance to grasp this nettle even in an official 
publication of this nature that the final theme, ‘Army and State in the Federal 
Republic’, should be dealt with in successive, separate, and mutually opposed 
chapters (pp. 195-226) by Dr Jager, Vice-President of the Bundestag, for the 
main Government party, and by Herr Erler for the parliamentary party of the 
Social Democrat Opposition. It does at least emphasize the impartiality of a 
book which in less responsible hands could easily have been a medium of indoc- 
trination, but which is in fact an admirable studiwm generale to offset the highly 
technical training of the modern soldier. R. V. HUME 
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THE BERLIN BLocKaDE: A Study in Cold War Politics. By W. Phillips Davison. 








Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
xiv-+423 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 60s. 


Tus study was prepared as part of the research programme undertaken for | 
the U.S. Air Force by the RAND Corporation. It is not—and indeed could not 
be—a definitive historical work. The author regards himself as investigating a 
historical phenomenon from the social scientific point of view in circumstances 
which have compelled him to rely on information gathered at the time by a 
variety of persons for a variety of purposes, and on written and oral accounts 
given several years after the blockade. For the summary of events, and for 
facts in their chronological setting, he has relied very largely on the United 
States press and to a lesser degree on the Chronology of International Events and 
Documents published (until 1955) by Chatham House—itself a summary digest 
of two or three leading British newspapers—and of course also on the German 
press. Mr Davison has produced a most interesting and valuable book, to which 
events since its publication have given a new and unpleasant significance. Mr 
Khrushchev’s proposals of November 1958 have made it inevitable that the book | 
will be read, not primarily as an account of the Berlin Blockade; it is more likely 
to be ransacked as a study in cold war politics for whatever clues it may yield on 
possible developments during the first six months of 1959. 

In the author’s view, four main factors played a role in Berlin’s ability to 
hold out during the blockade: ‘the decision of the Western Powers to defend 
their position in the city . . . the corps of strong, democratic leaders in the city | 
... [and the] efficient institutions of administration and leadership . . . at the 
disposal of the democratic German leaders ...A final major factor was the 
resistance morale . . . this widespread will to resist’ (p. 368) of the city’s popula- 
tion at large. He has chapters on Germany from 1945 to 1948, and on Berlin 
over the same period; he then gives a detailed account of the progress of the 
blockade, ‘negotiation under pressure’ from July to September, the difficult 
winter months, and the ending of the blockade. There is an illuminating section 
on the struggle for West German public opinion showing how, as the months 
progressed, enthusiasm began to cool. The first seven chapters of the book might 
be said to deal with the blockade as a problem of international political and 
economic relations in which Berlin (and the Berliners) appears as what Germans | 
call ‘ein Objekt’. The eighth chapter (‘Why Berliners Resisted’) gives an analysis 
based on small public opinion polls and on first-hand accounts given in some 
300 prize essays sent in at the beginning of 1952 in a competition organized bya 
Berlin newspaper. 

Berliners today are still—as Mr Davison described them in 1948-g—‘tough 
minded’ and politically sophisticated. They still have ‘good memories’. But 
the book prompts the reflection that conditions in the city are now more com- 
plicated than they were ten years ago; living standards are higher and there are 
a considerable number of refugees in Berlin who have not been ‘accepted’ in the 
Federal Republic. H. G. LIDDELL 


THE POLITICS OF GERMAN CODETERMINATION. By Herbert J. Spiro. Fore- 
word by C. J. Friedrich. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xii+180pp. Index. $4. 32s. 

PROFESSOR SptRo’s study does not add greatly to our knowledge of the working 

of co-determination or of its material results, although he goes into greater 

detail over the origins of co-determination than has been done in previous | 

American studies. His main intention, however, is to contribute to political | 

theory, and his central argument is that co-determination is introducing an 

Anglo-Saxon empirical element into relations between workers and employers 

in Germany in place of the old dogmatisms of the ‘labour struggle’, and that it is 

teaching Germans to neglect ideological systems in favour of practical politics, 
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on. There are a number of subsidiary notions, such as the reasons for the willingness 
58. of both Social Democrats and Catholics to welcome co-determination in the con- 
| ditions of post-war Germany. 
for These are interesting ideas, and Professor Spiro’s exposition of them should 
not be read by everyone interested in co-determination. It must be added, however, 
ga | that he expects a reader unfamiliar with Germany to take too much on trust. 
ices He gives very little evidence to show that there has been a shift from ideology 
ya to empiricism in post-war German industrial relations, and little more to show 
ints , that, if there has, it is due to co-determination and not to the many other 
for changes that have affected the attitudes of employers and workers. Too often 
ited his arguments run like this: ‘The repeated failure of all attempts to split the 
and Christian wing from the D.G.B. demonstrates the importance of co-determina- 
gest tion as the quasi-ideological cement which binds together all the ideologically 
man diverse elements in the German Trade Union Federation’ (p. 58). In the absence 
hich of other information, which Professor Spiro does not give, this is no proof. 
Mr H. A. CLEGG 
00k 
kely GUTACHTEN DES INSTITUTS FUR ZEITGESCHICHTE. Foreword by Paul Kluke. 
don Munich, Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, 1958. 440 pp. DM 109.80. 
THE Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte in Munich was founded shortly after the war 

y to in order to study the history of National Socialism scientifically. In the follow- 
fend ing years the authorities constantly appealed to it for the background facts 
‘city | when the claims of Hitler’s victims to compensation had to be adjudged. Now 
t the | the reports furnished in reply to such requests have been put together to form 
s the | this very useful volume. 
pula- | Thus a number of documents illustrating the persecution of the Jews and 
erlin | other victims of the Nazis become available for the first time, for instance part 
f the | of the correspondence between Heydrich and Greiser over the Sonderbehandlung 
ficult | or special treatment of Jews and tubercular Poles in the Warthegau (pp. 
ction | 62-3). Himmler, however, objected to this euphemism which signified plain 


a | murder. Other curious details emerge, for example about the punishment of 
nig 


Rassenschande; the punishment of this crime was always to fall heavily upon 
land | the Jew or Jewess concerned, whereas the ‘person of German blood’ was let off 





mans | as not to blame, though such persons might be kept in a concentration camp 
pe because they were likely to infect society with a wrong attitude to the Jews 
want Pp. 72-6). 
i bya Much information is provided about the organization of Nazi Germany. 
Only the last section, about the Volksdeutsche in Danzig, the Saar, Croatia, etc., 
tough | is somewhat invalidated by relying on second-hand material and not always the 
But | best of that. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
com- 
* pe THE IMPORT DEPENDENCE OF BRITAIN AND WESTERN GERMANY: A Com- 
arative Study. By H. H. Liesner. Princeton University, International 
ELL Pe ge sepia =e 
Finance Section, 1957. 84 pp. Charts. Tables. (Princeton Studies in 
Fore- International Finance, No. 7.) 
Press} | Comparisons between the British and West German economic fortunes have 
328. | their obvious fascination. This study examines the import structure of the 


orking | two countries for the period 1950-5 and looks for causes of a relatively much 
reater lower import dependence of the Federal Republic. Despite similar economic 
evious | structures and roughly equal sizes in area and population, West Germany’s 
litical| imports in 1955 were still only about 55 per cent of those of Great Britain. 
ing a2 Food and industrial materials make up the bulk of the import trade in both 
loyers countries. Each of these two import groups is compared in turn, and in the 
atitis| conclusions stress is laid on the long-term effects that are still operating of the 
olitics.| autarkic policy which had been pursued by Nazi Germany. {.G 
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FARMER AND FARM LABOR IN THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY. By Frieda 
Wunderlich. Foreword by Alvin Johnson. New York, Twayne Publishers, 
1958. 162 pp. Bibliog. Index. $4. 


Tuis slim volume, substantially completed in June 1957 (p. 133), is acompilation, 
from West and East German sources, of information on the fate of the East 
German farmer and farm worker from the time of the post-war land reforms to 
the introduction of the Soviet model of collectives, machine tractor stations, 
direction and control of labour. The section dealing with the farm worker is 
the more valuable of the two. There is no analysis of agricultural policy arising 
out of inner party conflicts, which produced many misfits, from the idealist 
Hoernle to the deviationist Vieweg. 

In Alvin Johnson’s introductory words, ‘Marx, the city man who had never 
put his soles on the black soil, fell short of the mark’ (p. 7). Hence his concept 
of the peasant as an economically backward and thus politically dispensable 
animal. Farmers and farm workers have answered this misconception in their 
own way. Many thousands of them have decided to ‘vote with their feet’ 
against it; to tramp, as town dwellers, the pavements of West German industrial 
centres rather than live in the morass that is the German Democratic Republic. 

W.K 


THE FRENCH POLiTICAL SysTtEM. By Maurice Duverger. Trans. by Barbara 
and Robert North. Foreword by Roy C. Macridis. University of Chicago 
Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1958. xi+-227 pp. Index. 30s. 


It is a great pity that Professor Duverger’s excellent study of the institutions 
of the Fourth Republic did not appear several years earlier. It will still be very 
useful, even though the Fourth Republic has become history. But it would have 
been invaluable as the only study of the institutions of the Fourth Republic by 
a French author (except for some of M. Goguel’s publications in America) to tell 
Anglo-Saxon students what they really want to know, if they could have read 
it while there still seemed a chance of saving the regime. 

Much of the material is naturally also to be found in M. Duverger’s textbook, 
published in French the previous year. But the whole approach, the order of 
treatment of subjects, and the omissions show how fully aware M. Duverger is 
of his audience. He calls his book ‘a realistic introduction’, and that is precisely 
what it is. Thus, for instance, he omits from the English work the theoretical 
and historical introductory chapters, always de rigueur in textbooks on French 
institutions addressed to French students, and replaces them with an introduc- 
tion stressing the diversity of France and the psychological attitudes behind 
French politics. He includes a section on parties, including pressure groups, 
rarely found in textbooks devoted to the formal description of the organs of 
Government. And he includes some valuable appendices, in particular, a short 
outline of the organization of the French judiciary (pp. 198-9) which, as de- 
scribed in most other French textbooks, remains as baffling as before to English 
or American students unfamiliar with the French background and with Latin 
legal methods and procedure. 

The book is well produced, written in a lively style, with good signposting 
and an excellent index. Dorotuy PICKLES 


DE GAULLE DANS LA REPUBLIQUE. By Léo Hamon. Preface by René Capitant. 
Paris, Plon, 1958. xxxiv-+205 pp. Frs. 750. 


It is refreshing to read a book on French politics by a French author who does 
not assume that the criterion of excellence must be either some inspired brand of 
authoritarianism or the futility of an attempt at government by assembly. 
M. Léo Hamon, at the same time a Gaullist and a man of the Left, believes that 
the Fifth Republic holds other possibilities. The Fourth Republic, he points out, 
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in the name of the sovereignty of the people established assembly rule, which 
meant in practice the dominance of the political parties. Because the parties 
were subject to the electoral, and extra-electoral, pressure of innumerable 
particular interests, and were incapable of satisfying any one of these without 
alienating other and equally influential interests, they took refuge in im- 
mobility. All the great problems of French society remained, not merely un- 
solved, but practically untouched. Again, as M. Hamon points out, on a party 
basis no government was possible in France. The electoral strength of the 
Communists prohibited a government of the Left, which the social conditions 
of France otherwise seemed to require ; a government of the Centre was narrowly 
based and unstable; and one of the Right unrepresentative. Governmental 
weakness was accentuated by the tradition of ‘le citoyen contre les pouvoirs’ 
cultivated by the Radicals. The bitterest comment on the great party of the 
Third Republic is that of M. Duverger, ‘la posterité d’ Alain c’est Poujade’. 

The constitution of the Fifth Republic, M. Hamon believes, is aimed at 
establishing a parliamentary government, but not parliamentary sovereignty. 
He concludes with proposals for the future of the Left in French politics which 
seem to me a return to the pious generalities he has elsewhere avoided; but 
indeed there is no future for the Left until the dead hand of the French Com- 
munist Party has been lifted from the electorate. The earlier part of the book 
is admirably pragmatic and free from the ideological miasma that seems to 
surround so many French writers when they discuss political questions. It is 
the best short analysis that I have read of the specific political defects of the 
fallen regime, and a fair and moderate defence of the measures that have been 
taken in the attempt to remedy them. ALFRED COBBAN 


Les IDEs DE MAI. By Jean Ferniot. Paris, Plon, 1958. 185 pp. Frs. 600. 
LA CoRSE ATOUT DECISIF. By Pascal Arrighi. Paris, Plon, 1958. 182 pp. 
Frs. 600. 
LE SUICIDE DE LA Iv® REPUBLIQUE. By Sirius. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1958. 
116 pp. Frs. 300. 
GAULLE DEUX. By Alfred Fabre-Luce. Paris, Julliard, 1958. 171 pp. Frs. 500. 
THESE four ‘obituaries’ on the Fourth Republic, written during, or shortly after 
the events of 13 May to r June, which culminated in the return of General de 
Gaulle to power and the end of the Fourth Republic, represent four very different 
approaches. M. Ferniot’s account of what went on in Paris is almost a minute- 
by-minute story, including a good deal of what went on in Ministers’ minds; 
indeed, we even eavesdrop on Cabinet meetings and on private meetings between 
de Gaulle and President Coty. But apart from these journalistic devices, which 
to some no doubt add authenticity, it is a straightforward, objective, and, as 
far as can be estimated at the moment, accurate account of what actually 
happened. 

M. Arrighi writes as a participant, a passionate ‘engagé’, determined to bring 
about the victory of the 13 May movement; and, as is natural, he is anxious to 
clarify and explain his own part in the Corsican expedition, the story of which, 
and of the subsequent suspension of M. Arrighi from Parliament, occupies a 
third of the book. 

The penetrating articles in which the editor of Le Monde, under the pseu- 
donym of Sirius, has analysed the shortcomings of the Fourth Republic, his 
lucid, disillusioned, and, at times, despairing republicanism, are well known to 
all serious students of French affairs; and this selection of them, from May 1945 
to the end of May 1958, provides an enlightening as well as a saddening com- 
mentary on the missed chances and mounting difficulties of the Fourth Republic. 

M. Fabre-Luce is an unashamed polemist, a critic of de Gaulle who, never- 
theless, voted for the Constitution, in spite of his belief that Franco-Muslim 
equality, the manufacture by France of atomic bombs, and the creation of a 
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Franco-African Community are alike cardinal errors threatening all that France 
has achieved in the past ten years. 

All four agree on one thing: the death of the Fourth Republic was inevitable 
and should be unregretted. The Republic died, said M. Ferniot, ‘alone and with 
no friends at the bedside’. In reality, power had deserted its leaders long before, 
and had passed ‘to the other side of the Mediterranean’ (p. 1). For M. Arrighi 
and Sirius, the death was a suicide. “The regime was incapable of reforming 
itself, powerless to act, unable to command obedience from the army’ (p. 1), says 
M. Arrighi. And Sirius, looking more deeply into the reasons for this state of 
affairs, explains how nineteenth-century economics and colonial attitudes, 
weakness in foreign affairs, and an impotent Parliamentary machine, led, finally, 
to an undignified end. ‘Incapable of decency in life, the Fourth Republic will not 
even have died a beautiful death’ (p. 105). For M. Fabre-Luce, it was not a 
suicide, but a murder by ‘gangsters’ (p. 9), thanks to whom Algerians—a collec- 
tion of ‘super-Frenchmen’ (p. 8) of mixed origin: Corsican, Algerian, or Algerian- 
ized—succeeded in imposing their will on Paris. 

As far as the facts are concerned, these accounts tell us little or nothing new. 
They do not help us to decide how serious was the threat to metropolitan France, 
nor what was its relation to General de Gaulle’s surprising communiqué of 
27 May. Nor do they throw any light on the enigma presented by the behaviour 
of General Salan. In general, their accounts tally with those given by, say, Le 
Monde at the time, though there are one or two minor discrepancies that it would 
be interesting to have cleared up. Only M. Fabre-Luce looks forward, and he 
does so with pessimism, hoping that, at least, General de Gaulle will succeed in 
restoring the authority of the State over the army. Beyond that, he sees only 
too clearly the difficulties that are on the way—constitutional, financial, 
political—and the need for ‘liberals’ to fight, if need be, on two fronts, to over- 
come the danger from Algeria and to prevent dictatorship in France. 

DoROTHY PICKLES 


THE House WitHout Winpows: France Selects a President. By Constantin 
Melnik and Nathan Leites. Trans. from the French by Ralph Manheim. 
Evanston, IIl., White Plains, N.Y., Row, Peterson for the RAND Corpora- 
tion, 1958. 358 pp. Tables. Index. $6.25. 

Tuts book is an hour-by-hour description of the election, in seven days and 

thirteen ballots, of M. René Coty as President of the Fourth French Republic. 

The authors took down the reports of a team of (unnamed) observers, and 

supplemented these with extracts from the daily press. It is not explained how 

this raw material was processed, but it seems likely that no possible witticism 
or anecdote was missed. No attempt, they say, was made to check the truth of 
the facts related, because this would have been irrelevant to their result, which 
appears to be thought of as social science. If the disregard of normal historical 
precautions is the test of social science, the book passes it with flying colours. 

A more modest assessment would be that it has the virtues and defects of an 

intelligent but laboured political gossip column, spread out over some three 

hundred pages. ALFRED COBBAN 


DIECI ANNI DI POLITICA AGRARIA NEL MEZZOGIORNO. By Manlio Rossi-Doria. 
Bari, Editori Laterza, 1958. xxxvi+412 pp. 2,400 lire. 
THE broad outlines of the Italian Government’s post-war efforts for the develop- 
ment of the backward Southern regions of Italy are by now generally familiar. 
Under the land reform of 1950 large numbers of peasants have received land 
expropriated from the Jatifondi, while the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno (the State 
organization for Southern development) has carried out extensive and much- 
needed public works. The advances achieved, by contrast with the former 
neglect and stagnation, are impressive: now, as one constantly hears, in the 
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Mezzogiorno ‘tutto é in movimento’. But these reforms have been both highly 
controversial and extremely costly. 

Now that the groundwork has been laid, the next stage is to create industries 
in the South to provide alternative employment for the surplus agricultural 
population. A point has thus been reached when it is profitable to attempt an 
estimate of what has been accomplished in the past ten years, and to ascertain 
the right road to follow in the future. 

For this Professor Rossi-Doria’s book will prove an invaluable guide. As 
Professor of agrarian economy in Naples University, he has been for many years 
familiar with the problems of the South, and was indeed closely associated with 
the plans for the land reform in Calabria, the region where it was first intro- 
duced. But he has been outside the operation of the reforms themselves, and 
can therefore view the results with a certain detachment. 

His book consists of selected articles and lectures from the past ten years, 
dealing with various aspects of agrarian policy in the South—the historical 
background, the land reform at different stages, the burning question of land 
tenure agreements (still unsettled after many years of controversy), and land 
reclamation. In a thoughtful introduction Professor Rossi-Doria draws to- 
gether some of his considered conclusions. The balance, he finds, is both re- 
assuring and disquieting. He has himself undergone some changes of heart as 
to the merits of particular aspects of the new developments. For example, one 
gathers that he was originally a much more whole-hearted believer in the virtues 
of land reform per se, and only gradually came to the conclusion that, in the 
highly complicated and varied conditions of Italian agriculture, it would be a 
profound mistake to attempt its uniform application throughout the country. 

On the credit side, Professor Rossi-Doria recognizes that what has been done 
since the war in Southern Italy represents a much more serious effort than any- 
thing hitherto attempted there. His chief reproach concerns not so much the 
reforms themselves as the way in which they have been carried out. The State’s 
intervention has ‘retained the characteristics and defects . . . of an emergency 
policy’ (p. xiv), and the land reform, in particular, has suffered from the 
‘paternalistic’ approach of the Christian Democrat party. Too little has been 
done to help the peasants to help themselves: in the future, Professor Rossi- 
Doria thinks, much more stress should be laid on the provision of social welfare 
assistance, the role of the specialized technicians, and, above all, on better 
education at all stages. 

Professor Rossi-Doria’s decision to reprint these writings of various periods 
without change, and with only the Introduction (pp. xiii-xxxvi) to provide a 
bird’s-eye view, has resulted in a book that is not particularly easy to read. 
But his subject is anything but an easy one; and it is typical of his serious 
attitude towards it that he has preferred to lay the facts, and his views, before 
the reader as they developed. His story is of work still in progress, and the 
attentive reader will find his lucid account of its phases of absorbing interest; 
while for the specialist it will be a thought-provoking mine of information. 

MuRIEL GRINDROD 


Spain: A Modern History. By Salvador de Madariaga. New ed. New York, 
Praeger, 1958. xiv-+736 pp. Map. Index. $7.50. 
THis new edition of a book that must by now be regarded as a standard work 
of reference on Spain reproduces the text of the previous edition! with com- 
paratively few alterations. Two new chapters, ‘The Dictator Sees It Through’ 
and ‘Turbulence in the New Régime’, amounting to some thirty pages, bring the 
story from the end of the second World War to the change of government in 
February 1957. No mention is made of the growing influence of Opus Dez in the 
1 London, Cape, 1942; reviewed in International Affairs, Review Supplement, March 
1943, P. 598. 
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politics of the country, which was particularly pertinent in the context of the 
appointment of this Government. In a further section of about ten pages, 
‘Spain The Anomaly’, the author has been overtaken by events when he states 
(on p. 636) that ‘the majority of Spanish-speaking countries are today under the 
sway of imitators of the Spanish dictator’. The winds of freedom have been 
blowing to some purpose in Latin America and may even some day reach the 
mother country. The chapter ‘On the Edge of the Future’ has been largely 
re-written and in this edition is aimed at an American rather than a British 
public. It once again gives a synthesis of Sr. de Madariaga’s views on the post- 
war world and on his fellow-countrymen and what he considers to be the form of 
government best suited to them. He shows a welcome realism in his analysis of 
Spain’s difficulties but, in making clear his undimmed faith in ‘a political line 
equidistant from the Catholic Right and from the Socialist Left’ as the only hope 
for Spain, he does not state how this ideal is to be achieved in view of the ob- 
stacles to which he has drawn attention in his analysis. The author warns that 
the agreements concluded by General Franco in Spain’s name, for example for 
U.S. bases, did not necessarily represent the true feelings of Spaniards, which 
they have been unable to express, and that nemesis may one day follow. . But, 
in imputing to Franco purely self-seeking motives for his actions, he does the 
dictator less than justice. D. K. M. KirKPATRICK 


For My Name’s SAKE: A brief account of the struggle of the Roman Catholic 
Church against the Nazis in Western Europe and against Communist 
persecution in Eastern Europe. By Ronald Seth. London, Bles, 1958. 
ix+246 pp. Bibliog. 18s. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY 1947-1957. By Leicester C. Webb. Melbourne 
University Press for the Australian National University; London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958. x-++60 pp. Index. 8s. 6d. 

ITALIAN CATHOLICS IN Crisis. By Dino Del Bo. Trans. and Introduction by 
John Francis Bricca. Milwaukee, Wis., Marquette University Press, 1957. 
xxii+124 pp. $3. 

StaTo E cHIESA. Ed. by Vittorio Gorresio. Bari, Laterza, 1957. 268 pp. 
Live 1,700. 

Mr Ronatp SEtuH’s For My Name’s Sake is a general history, written in popular 

style, but well documented, of the various forms of persecution accorded to the 

Catholic Church in Europe in the last nineteen years. The chronicle is divided 

into two parts. The first, concerned with the Nazi persecution, deals with 

Western Europe exclusively, for ‘it is not possible to obtain in these days the 

relevant information from the countries of East Europe’. The second part, a 

history of the Church under Communism, makes up for the gap and provides a 

useful analysis, country by country, of the Soviet technique for liquidating 

ecclesiastical opposition. The author attempts to estimate the success of the 
technique in the various areas concerned. One is struck, for instance, by the 
contrast between popular reactions in Poland and in Czechoslovakia. As 

regards the first part of the book, which deals with Nazi methods and includes a 

vivid account of life in Dachau, one can only regret that the author has not 

found time to analyse the struggle between the Christian elements and the party 

in Germany itself. 

While the story told by Mr Ronald Seth of the struggle between the Church 
and the two modern totalitarianisms is an inspiring one, the other three volumes, 
which deal exclusively with Italy, tread on more ambiguous ground. Professor 
Leicester C. Webb, of the Australian National University, has as aim to con- 
tinue the standard work by Professor D. A. Binchy on Church and State in 
Fascist Italy.) He has made an excellent and impartial job of it and his pamphlet 
will be another essential vade mecum for students of modern Italian affairs. 


1 London, Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 1941. 
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Particularly welcome is his analysis of the peculiar relationship between 
Catholic Action and the Christian Democrat party, and of the variety of views 
about Church and State held in ecclesiastical circles, where there are still many 
advocates of an extreme clericalism which would subordinate the Italian State 
almost entirely to the spiritual power. 

Signor Dino Del Bo, who is an up-and-coming Christian Democrat in the 
Italian Parliament, can be taken as representative of the moderate faction, but 
his views about Church and State—perhaps influenced by party needs—read 
somewhat ‘cagily’. In this book the introduction is more interesting and 
outspoken than the text. 

The problem Del Bo attempts to answer—of how to apply Christian politics 
in Italy without annexing the State to the Church—is discussed by a symposium 
of writers in the last volume, Stato e Chiesa, from the opposite point of view. 
This volume is the outcome of a congress organized around the periodical J/ 
Mond» in 1957, which had as its express theme the defence of the independence 
of the Italian State against the temporal power of the Church. The principal 
participants were Luigi Salvatorelli, Raffaele Pettazzoni, Paolo Barile, Carlo 
Falconi, and Lamberto Borghi, whose papers are printed here. A number of 
animated discussions are also reported in the volume. The conclusion of the 
congress was that the Concordat of 1929 must be rescinded if Italy is to hope to 
attain full political and religious freedom. The papers by the principal authorities 
who participated are closely reasoned and documented and make the volume an 
important addition to this controversial subject. The passionate anti-clericalism 
displayed at times in the discussions at least serves to emphasize the vital 
importance of this issue in Italy. BERNARD WALL 


A History OF SpAIn. By Harold Livermore. London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 
478 pp. Maps. Index. 30s. 


TuIs book deals in 450 pages with the history of Spain from earliest times until 
1950. While it is a competent compilation of events, it lacks a vital spark, and 
the explanation is probably to be found in the Afterword which Mr Livermore 
has written instead of a preface, and in which he says that he has left the 
interpretation of Spanish history to a separate study. This should prove of much 
interest when it is published since, on the rare occasions when the author has 
permitted himself an observation in the present volume, it is almost invariably 
of a nature to illumine the text. The main purpose of the book is said to be to 
serve the needs of students, and there is little doubt that these will find it a most 
useful quarry from which to dig out the information they need. It is a pity that 
recent history is so scantily dealt with and that the story stops short in 1950. 
But, in view of the enormous span of time that is covered in the space, perhaps 
one should be grateful that so much is included rather than cavil at what is left 
out. D. K. M. KirKPATRICK 


PRELUDE TO FRANCO: Political Aspects of the Dictatorship of General Miguel 
Primo de Rivera. By Dillyn F. Ratcliff. Preface by Saul K. Padover. New 
York, Las Americas Publishing Company, 1957. xii+113 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $3.50. 


Tuis critical study of the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera has a special 
interest in view of recent developments in France. The man who became a 
dictator in Spain from 1923 until 1930 shared with General de Gaulle a wish, 
inspired by patriotism in each case, to rule apolitically. But Primo de Rivera 
lacked the political acumen and astuteness shown by his Spanish successor from 
Galicia, General Franco. It remains to be seen whether de Gaulle’s regime, 
should it eventually follow the same pattern as that of Spain, will prove as 
stable as Franco’s has been. The book contains a brief chronology of events from 
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1788-1939 and an Appendix of three translated documents, including the 
Barcelona Manifesto of 1923. The translation of this document leaves room for 
improvement, as will be seen from the opening sentence which reads: ‘Spaniards: 
for us arrived the moment more feared than hoped for (because we should have 
desired that we might ever live within legality and that legality should without 
interruption rule over Spanish life); ...’ Nor is Mr Ratcliff’s meaning always 
crystal clear, especially to the uninitiated, as when he refers (p. 78) to one of 
the liberal attitudes acquired by Primo de Rivera as ‘the slightly condescending 


feminism of a pseudo-liberal military Don Juan... 
D. K. M. KIrKPATRICK 


SLOVENIA IN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Reflections on Slovenian Political History, 
By John A. Arnez. New York, Washington, League of CSA, 1958. x-+204 
pp. Map. Index. (Studia Slovenica 1). 


Tuis is a short history of the Slovenes (whom the author calls ‘Slovenians’) 
from their arrival in the Eastern Alps to the present Yugoslav regime. A long 
chapter is devoted to the remarkable number of political parties which aspired 
to represent the Slovene people in the Austrian and Yugoslav parliaments. They 
had little success in the half century before 1941, for the great majority of the 
Slovenes steadily supported the Catholic party of Mgri Krek and KoroéSec. In 
the chapter on the Communist revolution a number of painful facts are put 
on record, including the massacre by the Communists of thousands of Slovene 
and other refugees, who had fled into Austria and whom the British felt obliged 
to send back, to their deaths, until Lord Alexander heard of it and stopped it. 
The author gives many useful references to books and collections of docu- 
ments touching on Slovene affairs. A curious omission is that of any mention 
of Mgr. Jegli¢, Prince-Bishop of Ljubljana and a great leader of Slovene national 
life. The volume is the first of a series of Studia Slovenica. The next is to be on 
Communist Yugoslavia. Before it is published, the editorial board would do 
well to get someone to see that it is in good English, and a competent proof-reader 
to deal with the misprints. R.G. D.L. 


A SERBIAN VILLAGE. By Joel Martin Halpern. Foreword by Conrad M. 
Arensberg. Illus. by Barbara Kerewsky Halpern. New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xxii+325 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. $6. 48s. 

THIs interesting and original book is a valuable addition to studies in English 

about contemporary Yugoslavia. It should become compulsory reading both 

for students of that country and for the general reader who has an interest in the 
impact of the new Yugoslav Communism on an ancient village society. 

Mr Halpern, a social anthropologist, spent a year in the Serbian village of 
OraSac in order to study ‘the processes of social and cultural change’ in the lives 
of its inhabitants. This gave him a very wide field, as can be seen by the many 
subjects he attempts to cover—making a living, shelter, clothing, food, social 
organization, the question of class, the life cycle of both males and females, re- 
ligion, holidays, folk beliefs, government, and the attitude of the villagers to the 
outside world. The subject matter is, in fact, so vast that specialists may wish 
at times that their own particular subjects could have been treated with more 
depth. This is particularly true of the treatment of the folk beliefs and ancient 
traditions as well as of the rather scanty historical background. 

OraSac is rather a special village in that it was the site of the first Serbian 
revolt against the Turks in 1804, the home of Karageorge, and its Serbian 
traditions are very strong. But, in recounting the special memories and oral 


traditions of the people of this village, Mr Halpern has managed to capture the 
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very essence of Serbian, and indeed Yugoslav, peasant life. This is a particularly 
valuable thing to have done for a society which is altering as rapidly as that of 
contemporary Yugoslavia, where industrial revolution and Communist change 
are penetrating the lives of all generations. 

It is to be hoped that other students may do the same for other parts of 
Yugoslavia before it is too late to capture those links with the past so in- 
terestingly outlined in this book. The book both has a scholarly approach and is 
well and simply written; it has a good selective bibliography and an index. 

PHYLLIS AUTY 


VII Koncres SAvEZA Komunista JucosLavijr. Belgrade, Kultura, 1958. 
468 pp. 400 dinars. 


Tuis compilation deals with the seventh congress of the Communist League of 
Yugoslavia (C.L.Y.) held in April 1958. The first part consists of lengthy 
reports delivered by Marshal Tito, Kardelj, and Rankovi¢, surveying various 
aspects of Yugoslavia’s foreign and domestic policy, and the activities of the 
C.L.Y. since the sixth congress in November 1952. The second part gives the 
programme of the C.L.Y. This document differs in some respects from the 
original draft which, after being criticized by the Moscow Kommunist, was 
amended (Komunist, Belgrade, 18 April 1958) on the eve of the congress in what 
was considered an attempt at conciliation of Soviet leaders. The new statutes, 
the sixth version since 1919, complete this work, together with a list of members 
of the central and executive committees of the C.L.Y. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


PHOENIX ASCENDANT: The Rise of Modern Turkey. By Irfan Orga. London, 
Hale, 1958. 205 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 18s. 


‘Wuo is God, and where does he live?’ said Mustafa Kemal once to a Turkish 
soldier. The soldier replied: ‘God is Mustafa Kemai Pasha. He lives in Ankara.’ 
‘And where is Ankara?’ Mustafa Kemal asked. ‘Ankara is in Istanbul,’ said the 
soldier (pp. 143-4). 

This is one incident among many in this graphic account of the Turkish 
revolution. Irfan Orga is that still surprisingly rare thing—a Turk writing in 
English about his own country. He writes with sensitivity and insight, giving 
a picture of Kemal Ataturk which is less bitter and more convincing than H. C. 
Armstrong’s celebrated Grey Wolf.4 Orga’s judgements about Ataturk are per- 
spicacious, though they may not be welcome to orthodox hero-worshippers. 
‘Reassessing him in maturity’, he writes (p. 152), ‘I think his greatness lay in 
the limitations of his aims. His ambition was for Turkey, a country within well- 
defined borders.’ Orga rates Kemal higher as soldier than as political leader. 
‘He was only a genius in military terms. The reforms he brought in were 
borrowed’ (p, 152). These views will doubtless be challenged. Many sides of 
Ataturk’s mixed character are well brought out—among others his sardonic 
humour. He comes alive when we see him in a rage throwing a Koran at the 
head of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, or roaring with laughter when some flatterer 
suggested that he might become Caliph to succeed the deposed Abdul Mejid. 

A remarkably brief summary of Ottoman history from the earliest times, 
treated as a prolegomenon to Ataturk, opens the book, which concludes with 
a perceptive postscript on present-day Turkey. This absorbing work is marred 
by its prejudiced attitude towards Ismet Inénii, former President of the Repub- 
lic and today leader of the Opposition in Turkey. Davip HoTHAM 


1H. C. Armstrong, Grey Wolf (London, Barker, 1932). 
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U.S.S.R. 

DER SOWJETMENSCH: Versuch eines Portrats nach zwélf Reisen in die Sowjet- 
union 1929-1957. By Klaus Mehnert. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1958. 500 pp. DM 16.80. 

MR MEHNERT was born in Russia of German parents and speaks Russian as a 
second mother-tongue, though he left the country while a schoolboy. He has an 
impressive record of visits to the Soviet Union, including some of the Asiatic 
republics, between 1929 and 1936, and from 1955 onwards. He served several 
years in the country as correspondent for German newspapers or radio services, 
and has held professorial appointments in the Far East. 

Mr Mehnert should be exceptionally well qualified to write about Soviet Man, 
and his book is full of impressive conversations with Russians such as the ‘ZIS’ 
or ‘combination’ man (p. 146), the war veteran who could recognize only one 
kind of ‘truth’ (p. 313), or the students who fell back on a blind faith in authority 
when introduced to political considerations which they had not met with 
before (p. 317). 

The best chapters are those on ‘Property’, ‘Success’, and other aspects of the 
new society, and those on intellectual freedom during the last thirty years, 
Mr Mehnert was present at the Writers’ Congress in 1934 when Bukharin created 
a sensation by praising Pasternak (p. 245), and in 1956 saw men queuing in thirty 
degrees of frost to buy the newly-published complete edition of Dostoievsky 
(p. 228). The general reader will find his book lively and for the most part 
reliable, yet it contains very little which could not have been gathered by 
following one or other of the best correspondents on Soviet affairs over the last 
few years. WRIGHT W. MILLER 


THE Soviet Navy. Ed. by Commander M. G. Saunders, R.N. London, 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1958. 340 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 36s. 


THE compiler of this symposium has been presented with a considerable problem. 
He has been called on to re-create the past, assess the present, and forecast the 
future of the Navy of one of the most secretive nations in the world, whose 
official sources of information have proved over two and a half centuries to be a 
mine of inaccurate and no doubt deliberately misleading information. For the 
past, Commander Saunders has relied mainly on a single contributor whose 
sources do not appear to include Professor Anderson’s classic works on the naval 
battles in the Baltic and Black Seas. A placid and uncritical acceptance of the 
Soviet view of Ushakov can be assumed when we read that, off Kaliakria in 
1791, ‘... the Turks frantically got under way (sic) and fled in such panic that 
he could not overtake a single ship’ (p. 33). As regards the present, if we may 
include the war of 1941-45, it is unfortunate that only two of the editor’s contri- 
butors appear to have had contact with Soviet naval personnel or to have set 
foot in a Soviet warship. In respect of the future, Commander Saunders leans 
rather heavily on a cosmopolitan group of officers whose national bias has 
operated in some cases to the detriment of the book’s main theme. In particular, 
the final chapter by an American Rear-Admiral is a mistake. 

By contrast, some excellent contributions stand out to relieve the general 
picture. There is shrewd comment by Mr Hanson Baldwin, and solid and useful 
background is provided by Colonel Kowalewski and Professor Katkov. But the 
two chapters by Captain Garwood R.N. and Rear-Admiral Peltier of the French 
Navy are incomparably the most useful in the book. The writing of these two 
naval officers has the authentic ring of personal experience, and their careful 
phrasing may well indicate a deeper knowledge of the subject than can properly 
be made public at the present time. 

Commander Saunders has shown great courage in undertaking his difficult 
task. With notable exceptions, his team cannot always have written as he 
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would have wished: nor can it be said that the book throws new light on the 
main problem which has exercised naval staffs over the past few years—to 
assess the true fighting worth of 500 Soviet submarines. 

ANTHONY COURTNEY 


THIS IS THE CHALLENGE: The Benton Reports of 1956-58 on the Nature of the 
Soviet Threat. By William Benton. Ed. by Edward W. Barrett. Fore- 
word by John Gunther. Prefatory note by Adlai E. Stevenson. New York, 
Associated College Presses, 1958. xv-+254 pp. $3.95. 

Mr BENTON is the publisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and a former 

United States Senator. He served as Assistant Secretary of State for Public 

Affairs under Mr Byrnes and General Marshall, launched the Voice of America 

programmes, and represented his country as a founder of Unesco. 

In 1955 he visited Russia, where he had probably more interviews with 
leading Soviet personalities than any American has achieved before or since. 
He returned home astonished by the scope and scale of Soviet education, and the 
present book consists largely of speeches and articles from his campaign to 
persuade his countrymen that it is education which constitutes the major 
‘Soviet threat’, and that their own system needs drastic reform. Mr Benton is 
no merely political campaigner for a greater output of technicians; his concern 
for education covers the humanities as well. 

British readers may find most interest in Mr Benton’s notes of his inter- 
views—particularly those which he had with the head of Tass, N. Palgunov, 
the editors of the Soviet Encyclopaedia, the Minister of Higher Education, V. 
Yelutin, and the foreign editor of Pravda, Y. Zhukov. WriGHt W. MILLER 


L’ECONOMIE SOVIETIQUE EN 1957: Exposés faits 4 la semaine d’étude sur 
l'économie soviétique (21-25 octobre 1957). Brussels, Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, 1958. xi+189 pp. Index. Bel. frs. 220. 

THIS is a report of some papers read at an international conference on Soviet 

Economy held under the auspices of the Centre d’Etudes des Pays de l’Est. It is 

of particular interest because, in addition to participants from Western Europe, 

it was also attended by two Soviet economists. The programme of the conference 
covered many aspects of the Soviet economy, including some critical analyses 
of Soviet statistics, as well as more general papers on the influence of the 

U.S.S.R.’s economic policy on its foreign policy and on similarities and differ- 

ences between the Soviet and capitalist systems. The two Soviet contributions 

dealt with the economic role of the Socialist State and the development of the 

Soviet economy. Lyp1a Bott 


KatorGA: An Aspect of Modern Slavery. By Bernhard Roeder. Trans. by 
Lionel Kochan. Preface by David Floyd. London, Melbourne, Toronto, 
Heinemann, 1958. xxxvi+27I pp. 2Is. 

THE author, a lawyer by training, was arrested by the Russians, deported to 

Russia, and condemned to twenty-five years of forced labour early in 1950 

while an official of the East German Ministry for Foreign Affairs. He spent close 

on six years, until the amnesty at the end of 1955, first in the interrogation 
prison of the N.K.V.D. and later at forced-labour camps beyond the Arctic 

Circle and in the Urals. 

Unfortunately Dr Roeder seems to have known little about Russia before his 
enforced visit there, and he bases his ideas about that country on what he heard 
from his fellow-prisoners. Indeed the larger part of the book consists of con- 
versations with a number of these; conversations necessarily quoted from 
memory, after a lapse of years and without written records. Yet he himself says 
of his companions (p. 29): ‘His former life cannot be restored, it is dead. Piece by 
piece it sinks into the past, year by year into the grey, shadowy realm of oblivion. 

R 
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In the long run, memory loses its power of preserving the past. And every con- 
versation between men about their former lives more and more distorts, ex- 
aggerates and falsifies the past until it becomes completely unrecognisable.’ It is 
on such a flimsy foundation that the author builds up a picture which he would 
have us believe is a true mirror of Soviet reality. 

Dr Roeder’s contention that the camps are the best places to find out the 
truth about Russia, because in the camps men can speak their minds freely for 
‘he who is down need fear no fall’, is of course untenable. In all places of con- 
finement in the Soviet orbit, ‘making statements of counter-revolutionary 
character’ is listed as a criminal, not a disciplinary, offence and involves very 
serious penalties. In the ‘people’s democracies “‘anti-democratic”’ is substituted 
for the word “counter-revolutionary”’’. Nevertheless the book makes a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the post-Stalin Soviet climate. There are many 
interesting anecdotes and life-histories, which throw light on certain dark 
corners of life under the Soviets, and psychologists may learn a great deal from 
the author’s description of interrogation methods and the victims’ reaction to 
them. The translator, Lionel Kochan, has done a first-rate job. 

EpiTH BonE 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


DESERT ENTERPRISE: The Middle East Oil Industry in its Local Environment, 
By David H. Finnie. Foreword by H. A. R. Gibb. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
x-224 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. $5. 4os. 

TuIs is a short, sensible, readable book on an interesting, though by no means 

unexplored, subject. The writer, though not at the time of writing a professional 

oil-man, had good opportunities to study his subject and, in the quiet atmo- 
sphere of Harvard, to reflect on it. He has read much of the published material, 
without (it would seem) trying to obtain not less interesting unpublished 
matter from the operating companies; and he maintains a reasonable, detached, 
and internationally unprejudiced attitude, praising where praise is due and 
rarely criticizing. The field covered by his essay is that of the oil-producing 
countries of the Persian Gulf area, and within this he limits his interest to the 
aspect suggested in his sub-title. The style is clear and pleasant—with, some 
may feel, occasional needless descents into journalese. His comments on the 
Arab world and Arab politics are moderate and reasonable, if neither novel nor 
particularly penetrating; on oil company attitudes he is judicious and well- 
informed: on inter-company diversities, helpful and sympathetic. Mr Finnie is 
neither Anglophobe nor Anglomane. Some over-simplifications, such as that 
implicit in the account of A.1.0.C.-Persian relations which led to disaster, could 
have been avoided with more space, or possibly more knowledge; and the writer 
errs in believing, in spite of fairly clear evidence to the contrary, that the British 

Government actively helps British oil-companies abroad in their governmental 

relations. That his account, and most of his figures, are two years out of date is 

unfortunate, but may have been, for practical reasons, inevitable. 

The book, while unpretentious and not particularly original, contains a 
quantity of good and well-arranged information and will be acceptable to most 
readers; its writer, as Professor Gibb remarks in his Foreword, shows ‘a calm, 
disciplined and wary mind’, and this is high praise. S. H. Lonerice 


THE WESTERN POWERS AND THE MIDDLE East 1958: A Documentary Record. 
Prepared by the Information Department, R.I.I.A. Mimeographed. 
London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1958. 46 pp. (Chatham House Memoranda.) 4s. 

As the Preface explains, ‘this Memorandum had its origin in the need to put 

together for immediate use during the summer of 1958 documents and state- 
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ments relating to the latest of the recurring crises in the Middle East’. Part 11, 
which is in the nature of a documentary chronology, is likely to prove of long- 
term value since it contains material—texts, extracts, or summaries of docu- 
ments—much of which is difficult of access for the ordinary student. _—C.C. 


L’ALGERIE ET LA REPUBLIQUE. By Raymond Aron. Paris, Plon, 1958. 146 pp. 
Frs. 540. 

L Algérie et la République is a sequel to M. Aron’s earlier La Tragédie Algérienne } 
and a reply to Jacques Soustelle’s Réponse a Raymond Aron? With his usual 
lucidity, though not without a certain repetition, the author marshals the 
arguments against integration and for the recognition of Algerian independence 
in association with France. Integration must, he says, involve France in an 
intolerably expensive attempt to bring the constituent portions of her former 
dependencies up to her own standards of living and achievement, without 
affording any guarantee of reducing the demand for independence. The 
harmonious redeployment of the economies of former dependencies is, he claims, 
virtually impossible unless they enjoy the necessary autonomy. 

He finds the justification of the rising of 13 May in the fact that the Fourth 
Republic had shown itself incapable of continuing the war, of ending it by 
negotiation, or of bringing it to a victorious conclusion. Having succeeded in 
establishing a new regime, it can now only initiate the political renovation of 
France if it first ‘devour its own children’ (p. 133). Perhaps M. Aron would 
consider that General de Gaulle’s directive to the army to abstain from politics 
has gone a long way in that direction. But it still remains to find an ‘interlocuteur 
valable’, other than the F.L.N., now self-promoted into a provisional government. 
Perhaps General de Gaulle would be willing to grant the widest possible auto- 
nomy ; the difficulty is to define terms of association which would be agreeable to 
both parties—and here M. Aron does not really help us. | NEVILL BARBOUR 


SOCIOLOGIE DE L’ALGERIE. By Pierre Bourdieu. Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1958. 126 pp. Map. Bibliog. Frs. 180. 

THOUGH the special vocabulary of sociology is reduced to a minimum, this 
concise and brilliantly written little book is not altogether easy reading. Never- 
theless, for anyone who wishes to understand the underlying problems of Algeria 
it is very well worth the trouble. With great skill the author indicates the 
remarkable unity which lies behind the surface diversity of Algerian civilization. 
Much of his analysis is applicable not only to all North Africa but also to Arab 
society as a whole. While the political circumstances of Algeria are not dis- 
cussed as such, light is shed on the problem in every page; and by the time that 
the reader has reached the end the reasons for the disastrous impact made by 
European colonization on existing Muslim culture have become perfectly clear. 
The publishers are to be heartily congratulated on this addition to their well- 
known series Que sais-je?, of which it forms No. 802. The work is not merely a 
useful summary but an original contribution to a complex subject of great 
topicality. NEVILL BARBOUR 


SYRIA AND LEBANON UNDER FRENCH MANDATE. By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1958. x-+404 pp. Maps. Index. 42s. 

Now that ‘the episode of the French Mandate’ can be seen as a completed whole, 

Brigadier Longrigg has sought to provide a historical account and a tentative 

assessment of it. He concludes that ‘the French Mandatory conferred . . . con- 

siderable material and practical advantages on the territory’ (p. v) and that ‘in 
the whole non-political sphere the accusation, if any, against the French should 
1 Paris, Plon, 1957. 
2 Le Drame algérien et la Décadence frangaise. Réponse 4 Raymond Aron. Paris, Plon, 
1957. (Both of these books were reviewed in International Affairs, January 1958, pp. 108-9.) 
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be rather that they over-emphasized their own contribution and assumed exces- 
sive control, than that they did too little’ (p. 365). On the other hand, he finds 
‘France’s handling of political issues . . . generally, indeed surprisingly, mala- 
droit and destined, through its persistence in inappropriate and anachronistic 
policies, to end in disillusion and failure’ (p. vi). 

Brigadier Longrigg finds it difficult to explain ‘the curious and persistent 
obsession of the French at all levels that the British themselves cherished 
ambitious or malicious designs on Syria or desired to replace the French there’ 
and comments, ‘Nothing could, at any period, have induced the British Govern- 
ment to accept in Syria the responsibilities—or anything remotely resembling 
them—which the French had assumed and so tenaciously retained’ (p. vi). Yet 
that obsession unfortunately has not been restricted to the Syrian case. Similar 
suspicions of British designs were widely entertained about the Ewe unification 
movement in Togoland after the second World War and have recently been 
much in evidence over the Ghana-Guinea union. They are, no doubt, as indis- 
putably false as those relating to Syria. The underlying explanation in all three 
cases is, I believe, closely linked with what Brigadier Longrigg finds to have 
been a major cause of French difficulties in Syria and the Lebanon: their initial 
and continued underestimate of the strength of Arab nationalism. French 
opinion, with rare exceptions, has never found it easy to accept the existence, 
still less the legitimacy, of nationalist feeling in its dependent territories, and it 
has been much more aware than the British of the potential totalitarian excesses 
of nationalism. It has therefore never been able to understand the strong 
sentimental pro-nationalist streak in many Englishmen and in British policy 
(perhaps never more in evidence than in the inter-war years in the Middle East), 
more especially as it has always been very much alive to other aspects of British 
feelings and policy, e.g., the pro-Muslim attitudes in India or the devices for 
the maintenance of British power in the Middle East. Lack of sympathy with 
the French attitude in this respect in the Middle East was never far below the 
surface in many of those concerned, officially or unofficially, with that part of 
the world, and in some cases at least it seems to have been quite unconcealed. 
For many Frenchmen the conclusion was self-evident: British sympathy with 
Arab nationalism must be designed to ensure that once French influence had 
been expelled it would be replaced by British influence and trade. 

Brigadier Longrigg, while admitting that ‘the mandatory conception was 
never more than doubtfully welcomed by the French’ (p. 366), observes that ‘it 
is untrue that their system was one of colonization and that they were insincere 
in accepting the burdens of a system specifically intended as altruistic’ (p. 364). 
Without questioning this judgement, it might nonetheless be suggested that 
French mandatory rule in Syria and the Lebanon cannot be understood except 
in the wider context of French colonial experience, and in particular of the 
extent to which French conceptions of the mandate were related to their experi- 
ence of the Protectorates in North Africa; to much of French opinion, both 
represented devices of international or administrative convenience which only 
the naive could suppose were likely to result in independence in the foresee- 
able future. And if a persistent French preoccupation with the Christian and 
other ‘minorities’ is seen as in some ways analogous to their preoccupation 
with safeguarding the rights of French residents in Morocco or Tunisia, it is 
perhaps less difficult to understand the difficulties which confronted them. It 
is not that their conception of their task could ever be dismissed as merely 
imperialistic; it is rather that it was quite unrealistic in a post-Wilsonian world, 

This is a careful, learned, and scrupulously detached book which is a con- 
siderable contribution to the history of French rule overseas. It is written 
throughout in a close-packed style, full of parenthetical qualification, which 
makes for difficult reading, but repays careful attention. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 
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JorDAN: Its People, its Society, its Culture. By George L. Harris in collabora- 
tion with Moukhtar Ani, and others. Preface by Thomas Fitzsimmons. 
New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 1958. 246 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. (Survey of World Cultures. Ed. by Thomas Fitzsimmons.) $5.50. 

Tus book belongs to a series and a system. To manufacture it, a team of social 
scientists has subjected a schedule of pre-selected topics to a set of their ‘dis- 
ciplines’. They ‘assert as valid only what has stood up to the challenge’ of their 
tests. The result is a book accurate enough as far as it goes, but so clinical that 
it never conveys a whit of the cheerful din of argument in Amman, or the 
stately despair of Arab Jerusalem, or the sudden switches from beauty, dignity, 
and skill to squalor, inefficiency, and bigotry that attend investigation in 
Jordan. One of the defects of the system chosen is a deadening uniformity of 
emphasis. Fasting and folklore, motion pictures and marketing are processed 
in exactly the same way as interesting comment on why the best land settlement 
legislation anywhere in the Middle East has not produced more rural initiative 
and prosperity. There are too few examples given to illustrate generalizations 
about such topics as ‘Personal Orientations’ and ‘Values’ (‘See also “‘Attitudes’’’, 
says the index). For all the accuracy, the letter kills and the word ‘human’ in 
the publisher’s title seems a misnomer. ELIZABETH MONROE 


ADEN. By Sir Tom Hickinbotham. Forewcrd by Lt.-Colonel Sir Bernard 

Reilly. London, Constable, 1958. xii-+-242 pp. Illus. Index. ats. 
THE author, a member of that distinguished service, the Indian Political, spent 
most of his career in the Arabian peninsula, and did several tours of service at 
Aden before becoming Governor. He has written a clear account of both 
Colony and Protectorate, and illustrated it with splendid photographs for which, 
since he does not thank anyone else for them, we presumably have to thank the 
author. He was in the main a Colony man, and we therefore read with particular 
attention his enlightened comments on labour conditions, the Legislative 
Assembly, and the tendency of the European residents, with few exceptions, to 
look down upon the local people. 

As Governor, Sir Tom became responsible also for the Protectorate, where 
indirect rule prevailed. The idea of a federation had been current for years, but 
it was at his instigation that, with Colonial Office approval, proposals for con- 
sideration by all concerned were issued at the beginning of 1953. When he 
retired several years later the proposals were in suspense, having met several 
obstacles: the lukewarmness of some of the rulers, the violent attacks by the 
Cairo press and radio, but chiefly the opposition of the Yemen, expressed in 
various ways, including armed attacks on Protectorate territory. The Imam 
had raised a baseless claim to the Aden Protectorate as Yemen territory, which 
it had not been for about two centuries, and objected to the federation scheme 
because, the author suggests, it might have succeeded, making the Adenese 
content and perhaps disturbing the population of the Yemen by odious com- 
parisons. The author does not accept the criticism that the scheme was untimely, 
and believes that swift British retaliation would have stopped the Yemeni 
attacks. 

This book provides in convenient form the information by which the general 
reader can assess yet one more Middle East problem against the background of 
rising Arab nationalism. R. W. BuLiarpD 


IRAQ. By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg and Frank Stoakes. London, Benn, 1958. 
264 pp. Map. Table. Index. (Nations of the Modern World.) 27s. 

THIS compact survey of Iraq was already in proof when the coup d’état in 

Baghdad surprised the world last July and revolutionized at any rate the political 

face of the country. This might have been expected to detract from its value, 

but on the contrary the only effect is to make the volume more timely. Iraq is 
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not a country about which the average man in Britain is well-informed or indeed 
greatly interested, to judge by the apparent detachment with which he greeted 
the overthrow, in disgraceful circumstances, of Britain’s staunchest friends in the 
Middle East. This book will help to repair the public ignorance. 

In some 250 pages it gives a scholarly description of the land and the people, 
summarizes the story of Iraq from prehistoric times, and discusses with rare 
insight and objectivity the problems—social, economic, and political—which 
confront it. None of them were solved by the revolution and the new leaders 
will have to face them no less than their predecessors. Indeed the difficulties may 
have become even more acute. Before, there was time to think and plan. 
Today that advantage is lacking, while Communists, Nasserites, Kurds and the 
rest jostle for power; and if the revolution has done nothing else, it has shown 
that no holds are barred. What then of the future? This volume can of course 
provide no answer, but it can and does explain what are the basic conditions and 
will help us to understand developments as they emerge from the present 


confusion. JOHN TROUTBECK 


GIVEN TO SALT: The Struggle for the Dead Sea Concession. By M. A, Novo- 
meysky. London, Max Parrish, 1958. 286 pp. Illus. 25s. 

THIS is a fascinating and (to all appearances at least) unvarnished personal ac- 
count of the ten-year struggle behind the scenes for the grant of the concession 
to exploit the salts deposits of the Dead Sea, which ended successfully in the 
establishment of Palestine Potash Ltd. Many well-known historical figures— 
Allenby, Amery, Birkenhead, Samuel, Alfred Mond, Weizmann, Supreme Court 
Justice Brandeis, to name only a few—pass, together with senior civil servants 
and prominent individuals in public and business life, across the pages, their 
spoken or written ipsissima verba freely quoted. But the story is essentially 
of the single-minded determination of that strangely-assorted pair: Novo- 
meysky, the well-to-do Russian-Jewish mining engineer from Siberia, with an 
interest in and some knowledge of Dead Sea minerals since early in the twentieth 
century and with strong Zionist fervour, and Major Tulloch, the military ex- 
plosives expert and amateur engineer, scion of a good Scottish soldier family, at 
once canny and wildly optimistic. In their dealings with civil servants, poli- 
ticians, financiers, industrialists, lawyers, etc.—particularly, however, civil ser- 
vants—endless delays, unpredictable obstacles, unexpected red herrings, and 
ludicrous misunderstandings occur; one has the impression that every argument 
and (mostly hypothetical) consideration are introduced except the hard basic 
facts that the salt deposits are there in Palestine, and precious little else, that 
they will need much effort and money to extract and market, and that if the 
enterprise is to be successful competent and willing people must be allowed to 
get on with the job. One is led to ponder over the dilemma of civil servants who 
have to deal with what are essentially techno-economic problems. 

The author is generous and simple in his praises, and sparing in his criticisms, 
but his generosity to some who were at times anything but helpful to him 
reminds one of Mark Antony’s speech, ‘They are... all honourable men.’ 
The meticulous reproduction of correspondence, including even the addresses, 
and the somewhat schoolboy style of acquired English give a pleasing, perhaps 
calculated, picture of the author as a naive technologist among the sophisticated 
powerful of this world. M. ZVEGINTZOV 


IsRAEL TopAy: Land of Many Nations. By Ruth Gruber. New York, Hill & 
Wang, 1958. xiv-+242 pp. Illus. Maps. $3.95. 

THE author of this book is an American Jewish journalist who has been a fre- 

quent visitor to Israel as special correspondent for the New York Herald 

Tribune and has already written two other books on that country—Destination 

Palestine and Israel without Tears. The present book is a highly coloured and 
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wholly ecstatic collection of what must originally have been separate newspaper 
articles. There are impressions of the main cities and the usual chapters on the 
kibbutz and the Negev, on the Israel Army and Sinai, on the Dead Sea scrolls, 
on culture, and on Hebrew—largely composed of funny stories. Miss Gruber was 
at Aden in connexion with Yemenite emigration to Israel and penetrated the 
Sultanate of Lahej. She also visited another source of emigrants to Israel—the 
island of Djerba, off the coast of Tunisia. One of the chapters of her book is a 
strange interlude—an overcharged American radio script about a cotton farm 
established in the south of Israel by a wealthy American- Jewish landowner. 

The book, as a whole, is incomplete, full of minor inaccuracies, and not worth 
attention by the serious student. There are a useful appendix of information for 
tourists and good photographs taken by the author, but no index. 

EDWIN SAMUEL 


AFRICA 


THE BirtH OF A DiLemMA: The Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia. By 
Philip Mason. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for 
the Institute of Race Relations, 1958. xi+366 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 30s. 

THE first publication of the Institute of Race Relations deals with what the 
author describes as a ‘confused and complex’ situation, a major political problem 
—perhaps the problem—that is likely to confront the nations of the world in the 
next half-century. Mr Mason very properly approaches this formidable subject 
by presenting his readers with a statement of what occurred in the previous 
half-century. In disentangling the motives and accounting for the actions of the 
savage Matabele and the strangely irresponsible pioneers, he is scrupulously fair, 
which is more than can be said of most writers about early Rhodesia, The best 
part of the book is to be found in the early chapters where the different threads 
have not yet become too entwined to be kept distinct. 

To readers with some knowledge of Africa this will not be a new story. Mr 
Mason’s contribution is to give dignity to the Bantu society which was over- 
thrown in the struggle for power. The noble but anxious and puzzled face of 
Lobengula which looks out from the frontispiece gives the key to the problem. 
Though doomed, an anachronism in the modern world, he stood for a tribal 
society that, in its own way, was complex and integrated, capable of progress. 
It has gone, and the conquerors are confronted with a new dilemma: ‘the first 
basic dilemma that confronts every conqueror; maintain the position by force 
and make certain of hatred in the end, or aim from the start at an equality which 
involves an immediate sacrifice of power’ (p. 316). 

Many readers who have enjoyed this book will watch with attention to see 
where Mr Mason goes from this starting-point. C. E. CARRINGTON 


INDEPENDENT AFRICAN: John Chilembwe and the Origins, Setting and Signifi- 
cance of the Nyasaland Native Rising of 1915. By George Shepperson and 
Thomas Price. Edinburgh University Press, 1958. x-+564 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 50s. 

THE sub-title of this book appears to limit its scope to a minor event in African 

colonial history, which might be expected to interest only a small circle of read- 

ers. It hardly does justice to the importance of the subject, which might be 
better described as a case-study in Pan-Africanism. The authors have recorded 
in great detail, and with profuse documentation, the background and the con- 
sequences of an outbreak in Nyasaland which was promoted by an American- 
trained missionary during the first World War, and was quickly crushed, with 
some severity, by the colonial authorities. The revolt and its suppression, though 
not without dramatic interest, were on so small a scale as to have slight political 
importance, that is to say so far as they affected the immediate course of politics. 
The interest lies in the emergence of an African mystique, which owed nothing to 
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tribalism but much to the evangelism of the more undisciplined Christian sects. 
An interesting parallel is drawn, at the beginning of the book and at the end, 
between Chilembwe, the missionary who led the rising, and ‘Laputa’, the hero 
of Buchan’s Prester John. Ethiopianism, during the early years of this century, 
was a factor which still has relevance for students of East Africa. Disillusion, 
when the colonial Powers went to war with one another in their African terri- 
tories, and a vague Messianism, nurtured in America, created a new Pan-African 
cult of which Chilembwe is still remembered as one of the martyrs. 
C, E, CARRINGTON 


THE AGE OF THE GENERALS: A Short Political History of the Union of South 
Africa, 1910-1948. By D. W. Kriiger. Johannesburg, Dagbreek Book 
Store, 1958. 230 pp. Map. Bibliog. 

Durtinc the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries two Dutch colo- 

nies of settlement were captured by the British. In neither case was there much 

resistance by the settlers and in both the cession to Great Britain was amicably 
arranged. Long before the Declaration of Independence the Dutch ‘patroons’ of 

New York State had been anglicized in all but name, and no one now thinks of 

Vanderbilts or Rooseveldts as ‘hyphenated’ Americans. But the Dutch ‘boers’ 

in South Africa, a hundred and fifty years after the conquest of the Cape, remain 

the hardest nub of undigested nationalism in the Commonwealth. What is the 
secret of the Afrikaners, that courteous, brave, intelligent people for whom 
apartheid is a moral issue, the most introverted society in the world? Though 
they do not mix they incorporate other races. Professor Kriiger bears a name 
honoured in South African history, but a German, not a Dutch, name. How does 

it come about that Diefenbakers in Canada and Eisenhowers in the U.S.A. 

assimilate with the English-speaking majorities in their new countries while, in 

South Africa, Kriigers are Afrikaans-speaking nationalists? If the answers to 

these sociological questions are not given in Professor Kriiger’s book the nature 

of the problem is implicit in every paragraph. He writes with a disarming sim- 
plicity and directness which reveal to the careful reader how deeply he has read 
and thought and felt on his subject. 

He takes the Afrikaner case for granted, as needing no justification. This is 
his comment on the Act of Union of 1910: 

The Convention had completed its task as well as circumstances permitted. ... The 

Great Trek had completed its immense circle and the Voortrekkers had come home. 

In 1910 Afrikanerdom could not fully claim its own from Briton and Bantu without 

wrecking the chances of Union, and its attempt to do so later on nearly wrecked the 

Union. But for the moment it was thought better to let well alone (p. 48). 

This was not quite the view of the three youngish men, all of whom had led 
commandos in the ‘Boer War’, who were to rule South Africa in succession for 
the next forty years: General Botha, General Hertzog, General Smuts. Each of 
these three was to be rejected by his own people after raising the status of South 
Africa in the eyes of the greater world outside. This is a story of great dramatic 
interest, very well told. The kindly chivalrous Botha reconciled the two white 
races. ‘When Botha went to England as Prime Minister and was lauded there 
for his loyalty to the British connexion, many of his own followers thought that 
he had gone too far’ (p. 27). The rigid, upright, legalistic Hertzog quickly re- 
versed the trend; he was for separating the races, ‘each stream with its own great 
men, its own heroic deeds, and its own noble characters’ (p. 70). Having won his 
point in establishing the Afrikaans language, he made it his second task to 
entrench the independence of South Africa in a constitutional formula. The hazy 
generalizations of the Balfour Declaration of 1926, which to the other Domi- 
nions were a vague gesture of approval for the autonomy they had enjoyed for 
years, were to Hertzog ‘the fulfilment of his hopes’, ‘the first step in the con- 
stitutional development of the Commonwealth’ (p. 143). It will surprise British 
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readers to learn that the doctrine proclaimed by Smuts was ‘rejected as so much 
nonsense’. Smuts, so great a hero to the outer world, cuts a poor figure in 
Professor Kriiger’s book. ‘He spoke about everything but South Africa, whose 
problems appeared to him to be petty squabbles. . . . His soaring mind had left 
his own country far behind . . . he returned with his head in the clouds’ (p. 115). 
But the future lay neither with Smuts nor Hertzog. ‘Afrikanerdom ... had 
brought to the front men with iron in their souls, men harsh like the country 
they lived in. . . . For these men politics was not a game to be played according 
to nicely regulated rules. . . . For them politics was deadly earnest, with the sur- 
vival of Afrikanerdom at stake’ (p. 181). They believed in ‘freedom and liberty’, 
says Professor Kriiger, but in the sense that they were to defend the divine call- 
ing of Afrikanerdom against the rising tide of colour, against the whole world. 
C. E. CARRINGTON 


FrencH West Africa. By Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 625 pp. Illus. Tables. Map endpapers. Bibliog. 
Index. 48s. 

THIS general survey of French West Africa is the first to appear in English, and 

its publication, at a time when the possibility of novel relationships between 

parts of West Africa previously ruled by different Colonial Powers has been so 
strikingly brought home by the ‘union’ of Ghana and Guinea, is opportune. Its 

American authors are no strangers to French colonial affairs (Miss Thompson’s 

pioneer study of French Indo-China was published twenty years ago), and their 

book is based on extensive quarrying in French official and unofficial publications 
as well as on a long visit in 1953. Although they have made valiant efforts to 
keep their text up to date (so that, for example, it incorporates the constitutional 
changes of 1957), the underlying tone of the book seems not entirely to have kept 
pace with the great change in French West African politics since the eve of the 

National Assembly elections of 1956. 

If the most useful feature of the book is its comprehensiveness—it includes 
detailed discussions of such topics as the civil service, the educational system, 
and the development of public health services, besides its two major features, a 
political history and an economic survey of the territories—its weakness is that it 
includes too much detail, of which some is not always accurate and much will 
inevitably soon become rather dated. The authors have made particular use 
of the recorded debates of the Grand Council of French West Africa and of the 
eight Territorial Assemblies, in so far as these are available, and it is perhaps for 
this reason that the book often conveys a tone of superiority in relation to the 
French, an impression that things might easily have been managed better, 
without, on the other hand, really carrying conviction of intimate understanding 
of African feelings and aspirations. For those who can read French, this book 
will not replace the late J. Richard-Molard’s L’ Afrique Occidentale Frangaise + 
as the best general survey, nor E. Milcent’s L’AOF entre en scéne? as an introduc- 
tion to recent political history, but it will supply much detailed information not 
available in either of these. KENNETH ROBINSON 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN WEST AFRICA? 
The Report of a Conference held by the Hansard Society for Parliamentary 
Government at St Edmund Hall, Oxford, September 1957, under the 
Chairmanship of Geoffrey de Freitas, M.P. Foreword by Stephen King-Hall. 
London, The Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government, 1958. 
xii+168 pp. Tables. 15s. 

THOsE who took part in the conference of which this is the record included West 

African politicians, teachers, and civil servants (both African and expatriate), 

and English academics and journalists who have taken a special interest in West 

1 Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1949. 2 Paris, Editions du Témoignage chrétien, 1958. 
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African politics. A most interesting paper was contributed by Sir Frederick 
Metcalfe on the Nigerian Federal House, of which he has been Speaker since 
1955. Sir Frederick comments on the noticeable development of corporate 
feeling even in the course of the short sessions of this assembly, and on its pro- 
gress ‘from an inexperienced gathering of individuals to a legislative assembly of 
very considerable quality’ (p. 96). 

Mr R. K. Gardiner discusses the reason why an Opposition, as it is understood 
in the British system, has been slow to appear; Mr Peter Canham the delicate 
subject of the relations between Ministers and civil servants. There is a paper 
by Mr Awolowo on the second chamber as a device for recognizing the status of 
hereditary chiefs, and one by Mr Ogunsheye on the problems of federation, 
Mr Thomas Hodgkin is illuminating on political parties throughout the region, 
and Mr Derek Scott on the mechanics of elections. L. P. MAIR 


LABOUR PROBLEMS IN WEsT AFfrica. By J. I. Roper. London, Penguin Books, 
1958. 112 pp. (African Series.) 2s. 


THIs is a competent introduction to the study of trade unions in Ghana, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, and the Gambia, together with a brief account of the industrial 
situation within which they have evolved—based, in the case of Ghana particu- 
larly, upon first-hand information as well as published sources. The most useful 
chapters are those which deal with trade union history and structure and wage 
problems. It is one of the merits of this book that it seeks to relate the trade 
union movements in these territories to the West African social setting, and does 
not make the rnistake of expecting them to conform to British models. But it 
suffers from a tendency to wrap up simple ideas in complicated language: for 
example—‘It may be no exaggeration to say .. . that the success of self-govern- 
ment in West Africa may depend to as great an extent upon the speedy evolu- 
tion of adequate institutions to deal with industrial relations, as upon other 
single aspects of national development’ (p. 21). 

More important, the total omission from a study of ‘labour problems in West 
Africa’ of all discussion of French West African experience—where both the 
labour code and trade union organization are in most respects more advanced 
than in the Commonwealth countries—is a form of parochialism which it is hard 
to justify. Tuomas HODGKIN 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN GHANA. By Peter du Sautoy. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. x+-209 pp. Illus. Index. 15s. 


OnE of the fundamental problems of the modern world is the development of 
the under-developed areas; and Ghana enjoys a high international reputation in 
this regard. Is this reputation justified? This book, by the present Director of 
Community Development and Social Welfare, suggests that it is. The chapter 
headings are roughly as follows: the Ghanaian Approach, Beginnings, Mass 
Literacy Plan, the Department of Community Development, Women’s Work, 
Village Projects, Extension, Training, Lessons Learnt in Ghana. In them is 
traced the great development in organization from 1948, when Alec Dickson 
succeeded in enthusing the then Director of Education, Tom Barton, to the 
present day, when the Department of Community Development disposes of a 
budget of nearly half a million pounds, with a large staff of professional welfare 
officers, rural training centres in each region, and an array of cinema vans and 
no less than seven mechanical field units, each with a bulldozer as well as other 
heavy equipment, to buttress the voluntary efforts of villagers making their 
small and essential improvements—such as a hall, a new sanitary system, a 
slaughter slab, or a road. 

For the ten years between these dates, Mr du Sautoy has many successes to 
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report. Starting with early mass literacy campaigns—in Togoland and then on 
the Coast—the most important projects include the campaign to popularize 
rate-paying (1954) and a general campaign to encourage spraying cocoa trees, 
using workers already known in the area, Other projects include drives to 
popularize manure, to assist a roof loans scheme, and against bilharzia, assist- 
ance in resettling the Frafra, and in a pilot project to sell wireless sets. All 
these schemes, it will be observed, are really campaigns undertaken at the 
request of other Government departments; for the author is a great believer in 
interdepartmental co-operation. ‘The idea of the community development 
worker as an itinerant evangelist . . . has vanished’ (p. 183). Instead, we have 
the ‘static worker, whose function and area everyone knows’ (p. 183). Tout 
commence en mystique et finit en politique. But tribute is paid to the great names 
of this period: Barton (Tom) and Barton (Owen), Shirer, Prosser, Brother 
Aidan, Teresa Spens, R. K. Gardiner, and J. Riby-Williams—the last two, 
incidentally, Ghanaians, and the last now Deputy-Director. 

The general reader should perhaps be warned of two things. One is that the 
book is a manual rather than a general study; the language is official, with liberal 
quotations from memoranda. Perhaps for this reason, there is little indication of 
the real success or failure of the various schemes, or even of the work as a whole. 
To take only the most salient problem: apart from a general comment that 
arranging sales to new literates is the real problem (rather than preparing 
literature), there is no indication of the doubts about the effectiveness of the 
literacy campaigns, and the peculiar difficulties of the Literature Bureau. 
Again, there are two pages on the Apapam road project, perhaps the most 
dramatic example of ‘self-help’; but, apart from a reference to Army assistance 
in bridging, there is no indication that outside labour had to be drafted from 
surrounding villages by the Gyasehene of Kibi. Perhaps some day Mr du Sautoy 
may be in a position to give us a general survey burking none of the issues. He 
may be sure that the achievement of his Department will not be diminished in 
any way on that account. THOMAS BIDDALL 


THE ASHANTI: A Proud People. By Robert A. Lystad. New Brunswick, N.J., 
Rutgers University Press, 1958. 212 pp. Illus. Index. $5. 


Dr Lystap is an associate professor of anthropology at Tulane University, who 
with his wife spent eight months in 1949-50 at Goaso, a village of a thousand 
people in Denkyera country, about 85 miles west of Kumasi. For those who can 
stomach academic journalese, by a generalizer consciously trying to write down 
to a public ignorant of the elements of anthropology and of Africa, it is by no 
means an uninteresting presentation of the facts of life in the Ghanaian country- 
side, as led by about 80 per cent of her people. Admittedly, the proviso is a 
large one for those who may not realize that Ghana ‘is going places... on 
proud, sandaled feet’. But on an elementary level, we have here a fair introduc- 
tion to land, history, family and marriage, rites de passage, schools, witchcraft, 
village government, economics, crafts, and ‘the Wider World’ of the ancestors, 
Nyame, and the local gods, Nentiya and Bonsam. Inevitably, Dr Lystad is 
inclined to be optimistic—he thinks that the languages are ‘not deficient in any 
respect’, that the British section of Togoland joined itself to Ghana ‘by popular 
self-choice’, that Ashanti and the South understand each other perfectly. He 
also produces a number of odd facts—that ‘after several unsuccessful expeditions’ 
the British captured Kumasi (in 1898), that Assistant District Commissioners 
are now called Government Agents, and, less forgivably, the suggestion that the 
Asantehene ‘sat’ on the Golden Stool. But there are also a number of interesting 
details gained from his stay—among much else, the expectation of life of a man 
(50) and of a hut (30)—and the picture, drawn with sympathy, is by no means 
out of date. THOMAS BIDDALL 
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TRAVAILLEURS INDIGENES ET PRODUCTIVITE DU TRAVAIL AU CONGO BELGE, 
By Arthur Doucy and Pierre Feldheim. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, 1958. 234 pp. (Etudes coloniales, 5.) Bel. Frs. 225. 

Tuts book, by the Director of the Institut de Sociologie Solvay of Brussels 

University and its assistant secretary, joint authors of an excellent book on 

Labour Problems and Social Policy in the Congo published in 1952, is an empirical 

study of factors affecting the productivity of African labour in the Congo, based 

on a number of field trips as well as on participation in several expert meetings 
to discuss the subject. 

In the first part a rather general discussion of the numerous influences from 
the ‘customary’ African social environment which may affect ‘adaptation’ to 
work of a Western type is followed by a brief discussion of the circumstances 
which have led to the migrant labour system and a most valuable analysis of the 
available statistical data about African labour in the Congo. (During the period 
1953-8 the number of wage-earners reached some 38 per cent of the potential 
male labour force.) This analysis also brings out the changes in the numbers of 
wage-earning Africans in the various Congo provinces in the period since 1940 
and suggests reasons for them. The second part of the book begins with a brief 
discussion of the concept of productivity and of some particular difficulties it 
presents in African conditions, and then proceeds to discuss some of the major 
factors bearing on productivity—health, nutrition, housing, ‘human relations’, 
education, and management. An interesting table shows, for the period since 
1940, production for the market and wage-earning labour (from which a crude 
‘index of productivity’ has been constructed) alongside total capital invested 
and the ratio of workers to ‘white men’ (excluding civil servants and mission- 
aries)—an index of supervision. The third part deals with two important causes 
of low productivity—absenteeism and instability—and shows them to be related 
to a large number of variables both on the African side (e.g. numerous features of 
the indigenous social structure) and on the European (e.g. nature of the work, 
methods of payment, management, etc.). 

This is a sensible book which can be recommended to all those concerned with 
working conditions—in the widest sense—in Africa, as a sound and well- 
informed discussion of some of the problems. But it is qualitative and general, 
not quantitative and particular. Surely what is now needed is some much more 
intensive studies of the experience of selected enterprises in regard to pro- 
ductivity? KENNETH ROBINSON 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


THE PATTERN OF Asia, Ed. by Norton Ginsburg. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 

Prentice-Hall, 1958. xiv-+-g29 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Bibliog. $11.65. 
NEVER in the course of its history has the continent of Asia formed a unit. The 
great central complex of giant mountain chains and vast arid wastes has 
effectively separated the outward-facing peripheral areas better adapted to 
settlement and development. In consequence the very few writers who have 
ventured to treat the geography of the whole continent have distinguished a 
number of ‘realms’ or sub-continents. The editor of this volume recognizes 
East Asia, South-East Asia, South Asia, South-West Asia, and the Soviet 
Union, each section being divided into a number of regional or topic chapters. 
In contrast to most composite works, the five co-authors, J. E. Brush (Rutgers), 
Shannon McCune (University of Massachusetts), A. K. Philbrick (Michigan 
State University), J. R. Randall (Ohio State University), and H. J. Wiens 
(Yale), have pooled their contributions and responsibility is shared, except that 
Philbrick is responsible for the instructive, novel, but sometimes puzzling maps. 
The result is a well-balanced, well-documented, and scholarly treatment. 
The emphasis is on the physical basis of life and its influence on the land-use 
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pattern, and the approach is typically American in that Asia is seen first 
through Japan and Korea, then China, with a decreasing personal touch by the 
authors in India, South-West Asia, and the Soviet Union. Korea is considered 
first as a whole and then, more realistically, as divided between north and south. 
Surprisingly, Taiwan is accorded only three pages as part of south China, 
Hongkong is dismissed in twenty lines, and Macau does not appear in the index 
at all. At a time when rail and road are joining east and west and air services 
link all Asian capitals this overall survey is particularly valuable. The 161 
pictures are carefully selected and usefully supplement the text, though 
reproduction is indifferent. L. DuDLEY STAMP 


L’IsLAM EN ASIE: Sa Propagation, les Etats musulmans d’Asie, la Laicisation, 
la Patrie musulmane, |’Anti-colonialisme, la Tentation du communisme, 
l’'Islam minoritaire. By Jean-Paul Roux. Preface by Louis Massignon. 
Paris, Payot, 1958. 304 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Frs. 1,300. 

THE plan of this book is somewhat unusual: it deals with the Muslims of Asia 

without including the Arabs. In explaining his reasons for this omission the 

author points out that there are only 21 million Arabs in Asia and that ‘they 
cannot be dissociated from the 44 million Africans’. He also wishes to avoid 
what he calls ‘the temptation to confuse Islam with Arabism’. 

The book contains seven sections dealing with the spread of Islam, the 
Muslim States of Asia, laicization, the Muslim fatherland, anti-colonialism, the 
temptation of Communism, and Muslim minorities. All these subjects are 
treated in a stimulating if not very original way and the book contains a great 
deal of information succinctly presented and in the main reliable. Some readers 
will find the book opinionated and will question such blunt statements as that 
‘Turkey is unquestionably the most anti-Russian and anti-Communist of all the 
countries in the world’ (p. 262). Unlike most books on Islam this one deals at 
considerable length with Islam in the U.S.S.R. and China. But the author is not 
always accurate: on p. 241 he writes that ‘in spite of a certain mistrust on the 
part of the high command of the Bolshevik forces, some Muslim divisions 
played a decisive part at Stalingrad and Moscow’. There were no Muslim 
divisions in the Soviet Army during the last war. Is it possible that he is think- 
ing of the part played at Stalingrad by the Muslim formations organized by the 
Germans from Muslim prisoners and deserters? 

Considering that the chronological summary given in Annex 7 includes 
events in 1958 the book is in some respects seriously out of date: it makes no 
mention of the creation in 1955 of the Sinkiang-Uygur Autonomous Region and 
includes the Karelo-Finnish republic (abolished in 1956) among the Union 
republics of the U.S.S.R. G. E. WHEELER 


VILLAGE LIFE IN NORTHERN INDIA: Studies in a Delhi Village. By Oscar Lewis 
with the assistance of Victor Barnouw. Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1958. xiii+-384 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 

Tus is a study of peasant life in a Jat village near Delhi. It deals with the caste 

system, with the complicated system of factions and minor organizations within 

the village, with the economic problems of this and other villages in Northern 

India, with land tenure, and with the ritual of marriage, birth, and death. In so 

complicated a social system as that of Northern India, this is a highly ambitious 

task; there is a wide area over which the knowledge acquired by concentrated 
academic study of one village coincides with the more generalized knowledge 
that results from dealings with Indian peasants over longer periods and wider 
areas as magistrate and settlement officer, but each can supplement the other. 

The degree of Jat ignorance of Hindu mythology was surprising to one reader; 

ideas about disease and health confirmed impressions previously hazy. On the 

other hand, had the author spent longer in India, he might have wished to 
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modify the sharp edges of some of his definitions; he writes, for instance, in his 
chapter on the work of the Patwari and his Registers (which is substantially 
correct): ‘Until 1873, patwaris continued to draw wages from zamindars but 
after that date they were paid by the government.’ But it was not so simple as 
that; the patwari was on the one hand a servant of the Government but, on the 
other, the whole village brotherhood were his jajmans. Professor Lewis does not 
mention in his bibliography W. H. Moreland’s three superb books on the revenue 
system of Northern India and does not perceive the relationship between the 
system he describes and the concept of the commune or village brotherhood 
from which it descended. Indeed, he is at his weakest as to the part which land 
revenue plays in the internal organization of the village and on the distinctions 
between different kinds of land tenure. 

All the same, this is a valuable piece of work, and the excellent photographs 
bring the smell of dust and sugar-cane and cattle. Two warnings, however, 
must be uttered; in one sense this village is no longer typical of Northern India 
because it does not appear to have been touched by Community Development. 
And the author goes astray in his reproduction of Urdu words, particularly of 
technical land revenue terms which have a Persian or Arabic origin. He is much 
better on Hindi words and there may be reasons for spelling Chamar as Camar 
and chak as cak; in this he is at least consistent. Putte MASON 


Inp1A’s CHANGING VILLAGES: Human Factors in Community Development. 
By S. C. Dube. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. xii+230 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


Tuis is an illuminating book and should be read by anyone who wishes to get a 
glimpse of how India’s remarkable Village Development Programme actually 
works in the field. In an earlier work—Indian Village (Cornell University Press, 
1955)—Dr Dube gave a striking account of a village in southern India. In this 
one he deals with a Project area in northern India. Excluding two appendices 
describing the life and work of the village level worker, the book consists of 
seven chapters. The first two can be skipped unless the reader is interested in 
the dry administrative bones of the Project; but the remaining five contain a 
fascinating account of what happens when planning on modern lines is applied 
to the complex organism of the Indian village. 

The resulting picture, which is drawn with a dispassionate yet sympathetic 
hand, may surprise those who spend merely an hour or two in a Project area, 
but not those who, in the past, have attempted to change the ways of the Indian 
peasant. Achievement is there, as in the past, and no doubt on a bigger scale 
thanks to a more intensive effort, for which India’s Government deserves full 
credit, and also to a peasantry less indifferent to modern needs. But the old 
difficulties—illiteracy, poverty, suspicion of Government, caste, custom, apathy, 
and faction—remain, with one added: haste. All the officials employed have to 
work to fixed targets, a sure way to convert what is intended to be almost a 
missionary service into a bureaucratic one. The survey shows the danger of this 
clearly enough, and it is not the least valuable lesson to be learnt from a most 
informative study. MALCOLM DARLING 


TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. By A. S. Mathur and J. S. Mathur. 
Foreword by V. V. Giri. Introduction by S. D. Punekar. Allahabad, India, 
Chaitanya Publishing House, 1957. xvi+-303 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
Inland Rs. 8. Foreign Rs. Io. 


TuIs is a good summary of the law governing trade unionism in India, but 
occasionally it seems a little distracted by the authors’ tendency to express 
personal opinions which suffer from lack of practical experience. 

M. ZINKIN 
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An EcoNOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF East PAKISTAN. By Nafis Ahmad. London, 
Karachi, New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. xiv-+361 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 5os. 


In this book the author has attempted a systematic study of East Pakistan’s 
geography, and the economic problems resulting from it. Pakistani admini- 
strators, many of whom come from West Pakistan, have tended in the past to 
look on the East as a ‘problem province’, but most of the region’s difficulties stem 
directly from geography. Mr Nafis Ahmad traces the necessary background with 
the help of maps and a good physiographical description, then goes on to analyse 
the economic situation of East Pakistan in terms of both the past and the 
present. He shows how, although it produces Pakistan’s main cash-crop, jute, 
the province is desperately poor and unable so far to feed its rapidly increasing 
population. Transport and communications are inadequate (the rivers are 
not navigable during most of the rainy season), and industry has not grown 
sufficiently quickly to relieve the pressure on land. But the question of the 
economic development of the province must not be treated separately if the 
political unity of Pakistan itself is not to suffer. Yet the geographical division of 
the country increases the tendency to think in regional terms, and therefore 
makes it almost impossible to treat the problem as a whole. This is the dilemma 
facing Pakistani planners, and this book serves to heighten it. 
SAVAK KATRAK 


ECONOMIC OPINION AND POLICY IN CEYLON. By Henry M. Oliver, Jr. Durham, 
N.C., Duke University Press for the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, 1957; London, Cambridge University Press, 1958. xiii++ 
145 pp. Bibliog. Index. 26s. 

THIs is an extremely well-documented and thorough study of the history of 

economic opinion and policy in Ceylon since 1916. Professor Oliver is well 

qualified for the task he has undertaken. Not only has he spent an academic 
year in the Ceylon University’s Department of Economics but he has also read 
practically every document available on the subject. 

Professor Oliver has shrewdly noticed the syllogism of economic opinion in 
Ceylon. The powerful and prosperous nations of the West are highly industrial- 
ized. The U.S.S.R. has reached a point of near equality by massive industrial- 
ization rapidly carried through. Ceylon remains in considerable poverty. So she 
must industrialize. 

Governments have not been unaware of the need for economic development. 
Since 1931 they have attempted to promote industry by State-sponsored re- 
search, limited protection, pilot projects, tax-relief etc., but without much 
success. But the demand for industrialization has continued. Should industrial- 
ization be undertaken by the State, by private enterprise, or by both? Should 
industrialization be large-scale, small-scale, or should it be a matter of cottage- 
industries? Should industries aim at internal or external markets or both? All 
possible combinations of these policies have found their supporters in Ceylon. 

Much of this opinion viewed and still views industry and industrial growth 
in terms of the experience of a few leading Western nations such as Britain, the 
United States, and Germany. Invariably such opinion emphasized what re- 
sources Ceylon does not have. Few, if any, looked at the problem of develop- 
ment from the point of view of known resources and existing skills. Neither was 
there any serious attempt to learn from the experience of countries more akin to 
Ceylon in terms of size and paucity of natural resources. 

Professor Oliver has also been right in entitling his study Economic Opinion 
and Policy. It is opinion that he has been forced to study and not self-contained 
economic theories or programmes based on deep and careful study of the economy. 
After all, it is not possible to evolve a positive scheme of development on the 
basis of what the country does not possess. I. D. S. WEERAWARDENE 
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EMERGENCY 758: The Story of the Ceylon Race Riots. By Tarzie Vittachi, 
London, Deutsch, 1958. 123 pp. 10s. 6d. 

THE story is asombre one. Mr Vittachi, editor of the Ceylon Observer, gives an 
account of the racial conflict in Ceylon between the Sinhalese and Tamils which 
culminated in the savage riots of May and June 1958, with murder, arson, loot- 
ing, and assault. The author, himself a Sinhalese, has recounted incidents as 
recorded by eye-witnesses but suppressed from publication by rigid press 
censorship in Ceylon. The lifting of the censorship imparts freedom to publish, 
but it requires moral courage of a high order to do so when dealing with a country 
where politics are largely a matter of personalities and memories are long. This 
careful study of the island’s racial conflict can be usefully read and digested by 
all students of Afro-Asian affairs. It points the moral that it is ‘vital for the 
peace and order of the country, especially in times of rapid social change, to 
preserve and strengthen the rule of law’ (p. 117). 

In Ceylon, the emergence of disciplined peace may seem problematical; 
nevertheless, while she can boast such characters as the author and the police 
officers whose citations for gallant conduct are a welcome relief in a tragic and 
depressing story, the position is not without hope. KENNETH MorFoRD 


A History OF MoDERN Burma. By John F. Cady. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xiii+-682 pp. 
Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 60s. 

Tuts book covers the last century and a half, concentrating on 1886-1956. It 

is based on a massive accumulation of references but their quality varies. 

Thus, p. 109: the Burmese mission to Europe in 1872 was not responsible for 
the Italian treaty, already a year old, or for sending youths to study in Europe, 
already sent there since 1859. Nor was France’s refusal to grant an alliance, or 
to lend her officers to train the Burmese army, due to her recent defeat by 

Prussia: the decision was taken in 1856 and never varied. The Burmese, unable 

to realize the position, fell back on a belief that almost any treaty constitutes 

some sort of alliance. This belief underlies the passage in their reply to the 

British ultimatum in 1885 naively telling the British to get a joint decision by 

France, Germany, and Italy, the only States with which they had succeeded in 

concluding even a trade treaty—France, who had just repeated her refusal to 

help, Germany and Italy of whom they had not first enquired whether they 
would accept the reference, and both of whom welcomed the annexation. On 

p- 115, Furnivall is cited in support of the view that the fine the Burmese in- 

flicted on a British forest firm immediately before the annexation was not mere 

extortion. But Furnivall saw only Scott’s paraphrase of the case record, not the 
record itself. Scott, a notoriously slipshod writer, makes Bernard, the Chief 

Commissioner, say that the fine was exorbitant but that there could be little 

doubt that the Burmese had cause for complaint. What Bernard actually said 

was that he had an open mind and for all he then knew there might be some basis 
for the charges; later, with more knowledge, he said there was none, they were 
false. G. E. Harvey 


THE WILopo CABINET, 1952-1953: A Turning Point in Post-Revolutionary 
Indonesia. By Herbert Feith. Preface by George McT. Kahin. Mimeo- 
graphed. Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia Program, Department 
of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; distributed 
in cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958. ix-++-212 pp. 
$3.50. 

THE Wilopo Cabinet took office after the Sukiman Cabinet had been brought 

down on the issue of accepting a Mutual Security Agency agreement with the 

U.S.A. It was overthrown in its turn by the Tandjong Morawa affair which also 

hinged upon foreign economic relations, arising out of the expulsion of squatters 
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from foreign-leased tobacco estates. Between these two governmental crises, 
Mr Feith maintains, came a turning-point in Indonesian politics. It was not 
simply that the period of office of the Wilopo Cabinet was marked by the 
17 October affair, although Mr Feith gives an admirable account of that obscure 
episode together with a penetrating analysis of its political implications. There 
was also the change in attitudes of President Sukarno and the P.N.I. on the one 
hand, and the P.K.I. on the other, which led to their alignment, with the 
Nahdatul Ulama and P.S.1.1., on the opposite side of the political fence to the 
Masjumi, P.S.I., and Christian parties. This is not unlike the alignment which 
exists under the Djuanda Cabinet; but there was a time—the period of the 
second Ali Sastroamidjojo Government—when the earlier pattern of a P.N.I.- 
Masjumi combination was re-established. That, however, Mr Feith regards as 
the beginning of a third phase, characterized by regional conflict. Whether or 
not his demarcation of phases is accepted, it is certainly illuminating; and he 
makes a convincing case for regarding the duration of the Wilopo Cabinet as a 
period of transition. Still more important, he has made a valuable contribution 
to the study of Indonesian political history. SAUL ROSE 


INDONESIAN SOCIAL EVOLUTION : Some Psychological Considerations. By Justus 
M. van der Kroef. Amsterdam, C.P.J. van der Peet, 1958. 189 pp. 32s. 
THE aim of this book is to analyse selected aspects of Indonesian history in 
psycho-analytical terms. The first chapter relates the psychic development of 
the individual to the development of Indonesian society, in accordance with 
Jung’s theory of phylo-genetic inheritance. The second maintains that previous 
regimes under the cultural influences of Hinduism, Islam, and the Dutch had 
built up an authoritarian socio-political system which has been re-created after 
independence because ‘submission to unquestioned authority is perhaps the 
deepest need in the Indonesian national character’ (p. 96). This point is made 
with an analysis of the contemporary political situation which gives the author 
little cause for optimism. The third chapter deals with the psychological 
significance of the national hero; and, lastly, there is a mainly sociological 
analysis of recent changes in Indonesian social stratification, and a plea for a 

federal, rather than a unitary, state. 

The book should be of interest to the specialists for whom it is intended. 
There are also points which will interest a wider audience, though some readers 
may have difficulty with the psycho-analytical language in which much of the 
book is written, and others may wish to question the connection made between 
psycho-analytic concepts and national characteristics. There is need for con- 
tact between scholars in various disciplines interested in particular areas, but 
this book shows the difficulties that lie in the way of creating a common language. 

A second edition would need proof-reading, the pagination of the Table of 
Contents, a glossary of Indonesian terms, and anindex. ADRIAN C. MAYER 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


THE Economic GRowTH OF Hone Kone. By Edward Szczepanik. Foreword by 
F. Benham. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1958. xiv-+-186 pp. Map. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 25s. 

THE spontaneous industrial development of Hong Kong presents a puzzle to 

economists. A tiny colony, attached to the territory of an aggressive giant, 

seemed to offer anything but that security required for private enterprise; and 
yet between 1947 and 1955 the net domestic product per annum more than 
doubled and the rate of real capital formation nearly tripled; though the last 


magnitude has been rather low in relation to the rate of income growth. After 
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1948 the Colony was able to absorb about 500,000 political refugees without 
this involving any financial help from the United Nations relief agencies. 

Mr Edward Szczepanik, senior lecturer in the University of Hong Kong, 
explains this riddle; and his book makes fascinating reading for any student of 
the problems of economic development. The position of a free port, Imperial 
preferences, good government, and a comparatively light burden of taxation 
provided the institutional framework. The entrepreneurial spirit brought by the 
Chinese refugees from Shanghai and Canton, the supply of cheap labour, and 
the housing boom were economic factors arising from the political and demo- 
graphic upheaval. 

Most illuminating, though to some extent controversial, is the analysis of 
the external balance of the Colony. There has been a considerable excess of 
imports over exports, which in these last years has amounted to nearly a third 
of the national income. This was offset by ‘invisible earnings’ and the influx of 
capital from abroad which are together estimated to have amounted on the 
average to about 40 per cent of national income. The countries of origin of the 
incoming capital were Indo-China, Singapore, the Philippines and, at the in- 
ception of the Hong Kong post-war industrial revolution, mainland China. 
There has been a very considerable extension of trade with Indonesia and 
Malaya, but exports to China have fallen to seventh place. It seems that foreign 
investors were looking mainly for a short-term application of their capital and 
were reluctant to transform it into fixed capital goods. Mr Szczepanik’s book 
has undoubtedly opened new vistas for further research on capital movements 
and patterns of trade in East Asia. 

The author seems to believe that the ‘laissez faireism’ of Hong Kong may be 
recommended as a pattern for economic policies in other Asian countries ‘if they 
are prepared to learn’ (author’s italics—p. 65). This is hardly justified. The 
economic conditions in Hong Kong, Singapore, and Malaya may be looked upon 
with envy by their neighbours, but they cannot be accepted as a pattern. 
Countries with considerable agricultural underemployment, a growing popula- 
tion, and a low rate of saving—such as India, Pakistan, and the densely popu- 
lated parts of Indonesia—can produce their ‘take-off’ mainly through public 
initiative aided by considerable foreign assistance; and this certainly would 
involve the strengthening of controls, at least during a transitory period. 
Capital which through various channels has sought refuge in Hong Kong has 
been able to produce spectacular economic growth on the basis of the economic 
infrastructure of the Colony, but this does not mean that it will pour into any 
underdeveloped country where economic controls have been removed. 

S. SWIANIEWICZ 


FLoop TIpE IN CutnA. By C. P. Fitzgerald. London, Cresset Press, 1958. 
ix-+286 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 25s. 

In his Revolution in China (1952), Mr Fitzgerald presented a penetrating, if 
personal, commentary on the coming to power of the present regime in China. 
Now, after an interval of six years, during the course of which he has had the 
opportunity to pay a return visit, he has produced a thoughtful study of the 
situation that has emerged in that country after nearly ten years of Communist 
government. The book consists of a series of elegant essays on such topics as the 
scholar-class, the provinces, religion, art, and the techniques of persuasion and 
propaganda adopted by the Government, concluding with two chapters on the 
international aspects of China’s present situation. 

As those who have read others of Mr Fitzgerald’s books will expect, the 
essays are enriched by the author’s unceasing endeavour to examine the con- 
temporary scene within the broader context of Chinese history, Chinese culture, 
and Chinese character. If, occasionally, the analogies he draws in the course of 
this attempt may seem a little far-fetched, the book as a whole does succeed in 
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helping the reader to view the aspirations and achievements of the present 
government in a far wider perspective than other books on the subject have 
attempted. In general the author is happier in his chapters on general cultural 
and social themes than on more purely political subjects where his judgements 
sometimes appear arbitrary, or even erratic. But the book, like others of Mr 
Fitzgerald, is attractively written. And for the reader who wishes to acquire 
some insight into the transformations that have been brought about within 
Chinese society during the last few years no better study could be recommended. 
D. E. T. Luarp 


PEKING 1950-1953. By Peter Lum. London, Hale, 1958. 190 pp. Illus. 
Index. 18s. 
ANYONE who wishes to know how the Western diplomatic community lived in 
Peking during the first few years of the Communist regime will find this an 
absorbing book. Sometimes he will be deeply moved, sometimes provoked to 
thought, and always entertained, by the author’s account of her personal 
experiences during more than two years’ residence in the capital, and of her 
impressions of Chinese Communism. Being the wife of a British diplomat, and 
also related to a victim of the security police, she had much to tell and has told 
it with scrupulous regard for fairness. Though she writes with restraint she 
enlivens her story with witty comment and an occasional shrewd dart of irony. 
Her judgement of the Chinese regime was that, in spite of its honest and efficient 
striving to be a good government, it was founded on hatred between individuals, 
classes, and countries, and that its methods exacted too high a price in human 
suffering for the material progress which was desired. After reading ler book 
few would disagree. The author avows that her book is superficial, since her 
range of observation was limited: the political climate made it impossible to 
make friends among the Chinese, and in any case she did not speak the language. 
But the impressions she gained were surely valid even far beyond her own small 
circle. The book might be taken as a challenge to historians to explain how the 
Chinese Communist mentality which she describes could come about. Some 
features of it have a long history: for example the attitude to Western missions 
and missionaries must be considered against the background of nineteenth-cen- 
tury popular hostility towards them, culminating in the terrible massacres of 
Christians during the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. In their policy towards the 
Christian missions did the Communists manufacture hatred, or were they 
responsive to a deep-rooted emotion already widespread among the people? 
On a small point, it is incorrect to say (p. 67) that the Chinese only have 
about a hundred surnames; it is true that the number is relatively small, but 
Giles in his dictionary listed 2,150 surnames. A. 


THE CHINESE SMILE. By Nigel Cameron. Photographs by Brian Brake. 
London, Hutchinson, 1958. 246 pp. 21s. 

MR CAMERON is a writer who spent a number of months in China in the spring 
and summer of 1957. He had a background of some years of residence in the 
Far East. An excellent writer and intelligent reporter, his chapters or. language 
reform and traditional medicine are sound and fairly comprehensive. But the 
value of much of the rest of the book is greatly lessened by Mr Cameron’s 
political naiveté. A hint of this appears early on when he describes China as a 
socialist country in a way which leaves no room for differentiation between its 
political system and that of India. 

He has a tendency to see matters in their most favourable light; and 
by relying on what he was told, he misses many of the serious shortcomings 
admitted in the official press. At a time when a noted writer was impressing 
him with his devotion to the New China, ‘rightist’ inteliectuals all over the 
country were revealing their disenchantment. His near-idyllic picture of 
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Chinese relations with minority races jibes oddly with more recent official 
admissions of serious ‘local nationalism’. And did Mr Cameron ever wonder 
why he was not allowed to visit Tibet as he so much wanted to do? 

RopDERICK MACFARQUHAR 


CONTEMPORARY CHINA: Economic and Social Studies, Documents, Biblio- 
graphy, Chronology. Vol. 11. 1956-57. Ed. by E. Stuart Kirby. Hong 
Kong University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xi+-352+ 
iv pp. HK$25. 30s. 

THIs is the second volume of economic and social studies of present-day China, 

edited by Professor Kirby. It is larger than its predecessor, and includes nine 

papers on Communist China, Formosa, and Hong Kong together with selected 
documents illustrative of Chinese Communist policy. There is also a chronology 

of events of economic or social importance which covers the period July 1955 

to March 1957. The volume contains a selected bibliography of articles and 

books on mainland China, on Formosa, and on the Chinese overseas during the 
same period. The whole adds up to a very useful reference work. Ronald Hsia 
contributes an interesting survey of the Growth Capability of the Chinese 

Economy as envisaged in the Proposed Second Five-Year Plan, which on 

balance he considered feasible. However, since he wrote, the planners have 

raised their sights. F. C. Jones 


JAPANESE Po.itics: An introductory survey by Nobutaka Ike. London, Eyre & 

Spottiswoode, 1958. xiv-+300-++ix pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 25s. 
THE author of this book is a Japanese born in Seattle, Washington, during the 
first World War. He is now a Professor at Stanford University, where he is 
Curator of the Japanese Division of the Hoover Library. He is already known 
as the author of The Beginning of Political Democracy in Japan.” 

The pertinence of Professor Ike’s work will be realized in the fact that it is 
the first attempt—a truly successful attempt, be it said—to reveal the kind of 
society that arose during and after the American occupation. He virtually takes 
as his text the Emperor’s renunciation of his ‘divinity’ on New Year’s Day, 1946, 
an act that gained significance in the engagement of the heir to the throne to the 
daughter of a commoner; and he seeks to show how a new democratic political 
society is now taking the place of the rule of the great clans who may be said to 
have made modern Japan. He does not claim that what we may call the 
traditional order has disappeared; and in his conclusion (p. 285) he takes note 
of the continuing strength of ‘powerful interest groups’ under which the ‘public 
interest’ is likely to come out second best. If we may sum up his interesting 
and lucid argument we can say that he sees a new Japan in the making, with 
much of the old Japan alive within it. Clearly some years must elapse before we 
know how far the stress of the second World War and the subsequent effect of 
an American occupation have carried the Japanese people from their old 
moorings. A. F. WHYTE 


PANMUNJOM: The Story of the Korean Military Armistice Negotiations. By 
William H. Vatcher, Jr. Foreword by Admiral Charles Turner Joy, USN. 
New York, Praeger; London, Atlantic Book distributed by Stevens, 1958. 
ix-+322 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. $4.75. 37s. 6d. 

ALTHOUGH fighting continued throughout the long period of bitter wrangling, 

Panmunjom may be said to illustrate the truth of the Churchillian quip that 

‘Jaw, Jaw, Jaw’ is better than ‘War, War, War’. The armistice negotiations 

which started at Kaesong and ended at Panmunjom dragged on for over two 

1 Contemporary China: Economic and Social Studies, Documents, Bibliography, Chvono- 


logy. Vol. 1, 1955 (1956). Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1957, p. 394. 


2 Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
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years and were the longest truce talks in history, but they did at last achieve 
their main purpose. 

In this well-documented book Professor Vatcher, who attended the con- 
ference as an Official participant, gives a detailed account of the acrimonious 
debates which marked its entire course and pays well-merited tribute to the 
amazing patience of the American negotiators in the face of Communist trickery, 
calumny, and lying propaganda spiced with what Admiral Joy characterized 
as vituperative discourtesy, bluster, and bombast. General Ridgeway summed 
up the position very succinctly in a single sentence. ‘It is a very difficult thing’, 
he observed, ‘for a man of integrity and principle to have to deal day by day 
with men who see little relation between the spoken word and the facts—who 
resort to intemperate language and deliberately employ known falsehoods as 
part of their tactics’ (p. 215). 

While one may question Professor Vatcher’s suggestion that the decision 
to launch the attack on South Korea was made during Mao Tse-tung’s visit to 
Moscow in December 1949 and his assertion that ‘millions of lives’ were Jost in 
the Korean campaign, his sketch of the background to the truce talks, and his 
conclusions on the lessons to be learned from them, should prove as valuable as 
his enlightening account of the whole proceedings. Matcorm D. KENNEDY 


KAsHMIR Princess. By A. S. Karnik. Foreword by Hon’ble Sri V. K. Krishna 
Menon. Bombay, New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Jaico Publishing House, 
1958. xv+168 pp. Illus. Rs. 12.50. 

Tus is the story, by one of the surviving members of the crew, of the. crash of 

the Air India International plane carrying Chinese delegates to the Bandung 

Conference, and of the rescue of the three survivors. Mr Karnik ends his book 

with a brief reference to the Indonesian Enquiry Committee Report, which 

found that a time-bomb had been placed in the machine, and to the British 

Colonial Office Report, which expressed the view that this had been placed in 


the machine at Hong Kong by a Chinese who had subsequently escaped to 
Formosa. S. O. 


AUSTRALASIA 


AUSTRALIAN Hopes AND FEArs. By Colin Clark. London, Hollis & Carter, 
1958. x+322 pp. Map. Charts. Index. 30s. 


Corin CLARK does not write in the style expected of a Director of the Institute 
of Agricultural Economics at Oxford; he seems rather to typify the Australian 
nation as he surprisingly describes it: ‘a pioneering people, courageous, gay, 
hard-working, cultivated and devout’ (p. ix). But this is no more than to say 
that here is an author who reveals as much about himself as about his subject. 
He writes of Australian history, geography, politics, and culture in a light- 
hearted, provoking style which may conceal from unwary readers his serious 
study of Australian problems. Sometimes his taunts are not much better than 
silly: the average Englishman, he says, ‘seems quite unable to grasp the idea 
that any country should be governed on quite different principles from his 
own. ... Written constitutions are, in England, the object of implacable 
animosity’, and so on (p. 98). However, the sort of Englishmen who are likely 
to read this book should not be deterred by Mr Clark’s raillery and, while turning 
out four or five written constitutions per annum for Australia’s successors on 
the path to self-government, should read on. When he comes to the subject he 
understands, he has a policy based upon close reasoning to propound. ‘Aus- 
tralian agriculture has been starved of labour, by making the Australian ex- 
porter accept prices much below world market level, at a time when world 
prices were high in the post-war years, but predominantly by the policy of 
protection and undue encouragement to manufacture’ (p. 266). The argument is 
s 
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original and stimulating, and deserves attention. The solution to Australia’s 
problems will come ‘through diverting some resources away from manufacture, 
and encouraging instead Australian agriculture to produce enough exports to 
purchase the imports which the country needs’. C. E. CARRINGTON 


Tue West NEw GuInEA Dispute. By Justus M. van der Kroef. Mimeographed, 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958. 43 pp. $1.50. 

IF there is anyone who wishes information on affairs in Western New Guinea, 
or who is concerned about whether Holland or Indonesia ought to have it, or 
what difference it will make to them, to New Guinea, or to the world in general 
if either of them gets it, then this booklet will not help him. Faithful to its title, 
it describes a dispute, not the problem which produced it. It rehearses and 
analyses Dutch and Indonesian claims and counter-claims, and examines the 
attitudes of third parties and their line-up on the issue at various times in the 
United Nations. It quotes each side’s spokesmen and experts freely, yet rarely 
confronts one statement directly with another, and never itself pronounces 
between them. Facts about New Guinea itself are sparingly distributed in the 
text, so that the reader is unable to judge for himself. What is made abundantly 
clear is that, like the quest for the Holy Grail, the dispute has now become an 
end in itself, so firmly embedded in Dutch and Indonesian national politics that 
it has become a fetish. One begins to wonder if Iranian Barat and its Papuans 
would not be as well off without either claimant; perhaps Professor van der 
Kroef could address himself to this question in the future. C. D. Cowan 


BUREAUCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND. Ed. by R. S. Milne. Wellington, New 
Zealand Institute of Public Administration; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 137 pp. Index. 20s. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN NEW ZEALAND. Ed. by R. J. Polaschek. Wellington, 
New Zealand Institute of Public Administration; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 122 pp. Bibliog. Index. 16s. 

THESE two books are numbers 4 and 5 in the series of Studies in Public Ad- 

ministration issued by the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration. 

They are composed of the papers read to the Conventions of the Institute in 

1956 and 1957, together with short notes of the discussion which took place on 

each of the papers. Thus they both have the merits and the disadvantages 

inherent in such a form—the merit of different points of view each presented by 
an expert; the disadvantage of separate papers linked only by a common 
theme. 

The constitutional system of New Zealand, both central and local, is 
closely copied from the British, and it is particularly interesting to see to what 
extent its functioning raises the same questions as in Britain. In the local 
government field the problems seem to be much the same. There is a general 
demand for a reorganization of the local authorities, with an underlying assump- 
tion that larger and more powerful authorities are needed. There is also a 
demand for an effective system of grants-in-aid (at present there are practically 
none) and for an examination of the possibilities of a local income tax. 

In the field of central government the papers are also concerned with 
problems which have been much discussed in recent years in Britain, par- 
ticularly by the Franks Committee. Essentially the difficulties are the same— 
the proper limits of the discretion of civil servants, and how to combine the 
need for administrative efficiency with the demands of the public for a full and 
fair hearing in cases of dispute. The situation is however somewhat different 
in view of the size of the country; Ministers are able to give much more personal 
attention to detail, and are, by convention, personally accessible to members 
of the public. 

Both these books fully justify the Institute’s decision to publish them, and 
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show the high standard of discussion of its meetings. It would be interesting to 
have similar studies from other countries to which British institutions have 
been exported, showing how far the same frictions have arisen in similar but not 
identical machines. B. Kerru-Lucas 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. By R. J. Polaschek. 
Wellington, New Zealand Institute of Public Administration; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 324 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

Mr PoLascHEk’s study is both courageous and informative. Other works have 

considered New Zealand administration briefly but alongside the political 

aspects of government; here we have an attempt to describe, within the general 
framework of developing institutions, the public service and its many agencies 
as a working unit. Nor, indeed, is Mr. Polaschek content with examining the 
present state of the machinery of administration. He has a useful section on its 
historical past and another on possible future reforms suggested both by 

Lipson’s Politics of Equality and by himself. Clearly, the chief weakness he sees 

lies in the distribution of functions and the multiplicity of unco-ordinated 

establishments. These would seem to hamper governmental efficiency in coping 
with the many difficulties which New Zealand politicians already have to face. 

In much, of course, the machinery is derivative. Its likenesses to the British 

prototype are evident; but it has a life and custom of its own. British civil 

servants may be grateful that they are spared the probability that they will be 
called before a caucus committee to give evidence on the reasons for the wording 
of a draft, or to explain their adoption of a particular procedure. It would seem 
that the Ministers do not provide a sufficient buffer. And here is one surprising 
gap in the information we are given. Mr Polaschek does not explain to us how 
responsibilities for departments are divided among Ministers. Somehow in his 
exclusion of the political side of New Zealand government he has failed to 
integrate the Cabinet into the administrative machine. 

A. F. McC. MappEN 


NORTH AMERICA 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1957. By Richard P. Stebbins and the 
Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. New York, Harper for 
the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
x+41I pp. Maps. Index. $5.50. 45s. 
Mr STEBBINS and his colleagues on the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign 
Relations adopt two useful innovations in this survey of the role which the 
United States played in world affairs in 1957. They relegate their annotations 
of the text to the end of each chapter, and they begin the book, after a relatively 
brief introductory chapter, with a detailed study of how foreign policy was made, 
or amended, in Washington. In the light of the setbacks which the West was to 
suffer later in the year, much of the latter study does not make comforting 
reading, for the subsequent turn of events was to show how ill-timed were the 
demands for retrenchment in defence and foreign aid and, to a lesser degree, the 
clamour for protection which influenced United States trade policies and the 
attacks upon the status-of-forces agreements which embarrassed the United 
States in its relations with its allies. 

Inevitably, the volume as a whole is dominated by the two important events 
which opened and closed the year: the presentation of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
on 5 January, and the launching of the Soviet earth satellites on 4 October and 
3 November. The Middle East consequently looms large, as does the new turn 
of cold war diplomacy in the ‘space age’. By contrast the Far Eastern theatre 
is shown to have remained ‘comparatively quiet’, one significant development, 
however, being that ‘for the first time in several years, Americans were openly 
questioning the government’s official China policy, hitherto regarded in most 
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quarters as too ‘‘controversial’’ (or too sacrosanct) for public discussion’ (pp. 
223-224). 

If it was (for science, at least) an annus mirabilis, 1957 was also a year of 
much confusion, and Mr Stebbins and his colleagues are to be congratulated 
upon the order and lucidity which they bring to its generally involved history. 
As a work of reference their book will be particularly useful for those who wish 
to sort out the origins, intentions, consequences, and limitations of the new 
United States policies in the Middle East, or who wish to understand even more 
highly complex matters like the London deliberations of the United Nations 
Disarmament Sub-committee, an excellent summary of which is to be found at 
the end of Chapter 11. C. J.C. 


Summit DipLomacy: Personal Diplomacy of the President of the United States. 
By Elmer Plischke. Foreword by Franklin L. Burdette. College Park, 
University of Maryland, 1958. viii+-125 pp. $2.50. 

SINCE Professor E. S. Corwin published The President’s Control of Foreign 

Relations forty years ago there have been numerous studies of how the chief 

executive exercises the sweeping authority which the United States Constitution 

bestows upon him in the international field. Professor Plischke has, however, 
for the first time examined how, and with what result, the President himself 
acts as a diplomatist, meeting and conducting negotiations with the heads of 
foreign Governments. Summit diplomacy, he points out, is as old as history, 
although the term, attributed (like so many in the language of international 

affairs) to Sir Winston Churchill, has only been in common use since about 1953. 

As practised today it is likely to embrace not only summit conferences by 

national leaders, but also much activity, both basic and incidental, by ‘Presi- 

dential personal diplomatic representatives’ working outside normal diplomatic 
channels and agencies. To it belongs also the State visit which, Professor 

Plischke suggests, has, as a form of summit diplomacy, “become an integral 

part of mid-twentieth century American foreign relations’ (p. 67). 

The actual subjects and substance of recent summit diplomacy do not fall 
within Professor Plischke’s purview, but his book provides the constitutional 
background which makes it easier to understand the American role in, and 
attitude towards, this form of ‘high-level’ diplomatic activity. C.J. G 


THE SUPREME CouRT AS FINAL ARBITER IN FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 1789- 
1957. By John R. Schmidhauser. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958. viii+-241 pp. Bibliog. $5. 

JUDICIAL review has been the most continuous, if not the most potent, of the 

instruments by which the conflicts between state and federal power have been 

resolved in the United States. Surprisingly, however, this aspect of the Supreme 

Court’s role has not hitherto been made the subject of a separate exposition. 

Professor Schmidhauser’s book derives its main value from the clarity and com- 

prehensiveness with which it treats this category of the Court’s rulings. The 

record of the Court is examined period by period (‘the Marshall Court’, ‘the 

Taney Court’ etc.) and within each period its rulings are described under 

identical headings (‘Federal Supremacy’, ‘Commerce Clause’, etc.). This makes 

for easy reference and comparison. The treatment is kept pretty rigidly within 
the limits of legal and constitutional cognizance: witness the author’s ability to 
exclude from the twenty pages devoted to the Stone-Vinson—Warren Court any 
indication that a World War was affecting U.S. federal power during six of 
these sixteen years. Such Ph.D. asceticism necessarily restricts the oppor- 
tunities for original or revealing assessment of the Court’s relative importance 
as a shaping factor in state-federal relations; Professor Schmidhauser’s book is 
more for reference than for revelation. His most original chapter is in fact his 
first, in which he demonstrates convincingly that the Founding Fathers did 
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intend the Court to be the umpire of the federal system, despite the failure of the 
Constitution to provide explicit authorization for judicial review. Curiously, 
however, he makes no attempt to explain why, if this was what they meant, 
they so strangely omitted to say so. H. G. NICHOLAS 


FOREIGN Poticy: The Next Phase. By Thomas K. Finletter. New York, 
Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. ix-+208 pp. Index. $3.50. 28s. 

Mr FINLETTER bases his prescription for the next phase of United States foreign 

policy upon the belief that the next and most serious stage of the cold war ‘will 

be in Asia, beginning probably in the Near East, and that it is there, above all, 
that we must get away from our present defensive attitude’ (p. 7). The West, 
he suggests, must seek ‘a new kind of alliance’ with the peoples of Asia—an 
unwritten, non-military covenant of ideals, held together by a ‘common devo- 
tion to individual freedom and human rights in a common abomination of war’ 

(p. 99). In discussing the means which exist for the attainment of this aim Mr 

Finletter curiously ignores the Colombo Plan and even the British Common- 

wealth (which is surely both Western and Asian). But he sees no reason why, 

given teamwork and consultation in place of past tendencies to ‘go-it-alone’, the 

‘Grand Alliance’ of N.A.T.O. should not be an asset, rather than an embarrass- 

ment, in the search for Western policies which will ‘command the respect of 

Asia’. More especially, he believes the United Nations to be the best forum for 

concerting policy between Asia and the West, that organization alone having the 

universality which is also characteristic of the problems of Asia. Even Formosa, 
he suggests, could with advantage be turned over to the United Nations, ‘with 
the United States continuing to defend the islands from communist attack until 
the UN shall have taken over the responsibility for defense and for deciding the 
future status of the islands’ (pp. 148-149). In any event a re-examination of 

United States China policy is one of his prerequisites for any attempt to seek a 

closer understanding with Asia as a whole. Recognition of Communist China, 

however, is a step only to be taken as part of an ‘over-all settlement’ in Asia 
which would reduce tensions and banish the threat of Communist aggression in 
that area. 

Much of this absorbing and forward-looking book, which is an ‘elaboration’ 
of the Elihu Root Lectures delivered to the Council of Foreign Relations in 
October and November 1957, was written just as the Russians were preparing 
to launch their two earth satellites. As Mr Finletter points out in his first 
sentence, the success of that Soviet operation ‘opened a new era’ in world history. 
Nevertheless, as he goes on to emphasize in succeeding chapters, the real crisis 
for the West came as early as 1954, when the United States lost its ‘air-atomic 
supremacy’. C. J.C. 


THE AMERICAN ComMuNIST Party: A Critical History (1919-1957). By Irving 
Howe and Lewis Coser with the assistance of Julius Jacobson. Boston, 
Mass., Beacon Press, 1957. x-+593 pp. Index. $6.75. 

Tus work covers the whole history of the American Communist Party, from its 

origins to its virtual disintegration in 1957. Its best sections are those that deal 

with special interests of Professor Howe’s—for instance, the impact of Com- 
munism on American literature, and the party’s influence in the C.I.O. unions. 

Throughout, however, it is readable and perceptive; and it closes with an 

interesting discussion of the character of Stalinism. The authors do well to 

remind their readers that the party was much more than a conspiratorial 
organization, and that there were other aspects of its life than those which have 
been so fully exposed in a decade of Congressional investigation. The majority 

of American Communists—who may have amounted to as maiiy as 750,000, 

including all who belonged to the party at one time or another—were neither 
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spies nor psychological misfits, but ordinary people responding to abnormal 
political and social pressures. 

The main criticism of the book must be that it is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive. It is questionable whether the authors should refuse to discuss the 
underground activities of the party (funds from abroad, and espionage), but 
they have the justification that these aspects are dealt. with elsewhere. But it is 
surely regrettable that they should not have been interested in consulting the 
reports of Comintern and Profintern congresses, and the files of the official 
Comintern press, in order to see how much of the American party’s ‘line’ was 
common to the other parties and how much was of home manufacture. There is 
no discussion of the activity of Americans in the Soviet Union, whether in the 
Anglo-American secretariat of the Comintern, or in running the Moscow Daily 
News, or in developing Soviet industry. In a work of 550 pages it is astonishing 
that there should be no account of the party’s role in furnishing a contingent for 
the International Brigade in the Spanish Civil War. Indeed, this book can 
make little contribution to the study of international Communism as an 
organization ; and it is fortunate that we can turn to the volumes of Mr Theodore 
Draper’s history of the American party, so well initiated already by his Roots of 
American Communism (1957).* HENRY PELLING 


Masters OF Deceit: The Story of Communism in America and How to Fight 
It. By J. Edgar Hoover. New York, Holt ; London, Dent, 1958. x-+374 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. $5. 25s. 


Mr Hoover’s fame has a twofold origin. He made the figure of the G-man 
immensely popular in the heyday of the gangster film, and his name has been 
closely associated with the exposure of ‘the Communist conspiracy’ in the 
United States. For him, no doubt, the duality does not exist. The gangster and 
the Communist are, in different ways and different degrees, a danger to American 
society. Having described in bloodcurdling language the horrors of life under a 
Communist regime, he warns his readers that ‘it could happen here’. America, 
he thinks, ‘is now the prime target of international communism’ (p. vi). 

Had this book appeared ten years ago, it would have had a far greater 
impact. For, in spite of the melodramatic presentation, there is nothing new 
in it except the case histories which Mr Hoover has extracted from the F.B.I. 
files to illustrate his charges. There have been so many confessions and ex- 
posures already ; he would be an ignorant American indeed who had not already 
absorbed the lesson. 

Trained, disciplined, dedicated, and fanatical the American Communist 
may be, twenty-four hours round the clock, sinking to depths of ‘depravity, 
hate, and inhuman venom’ (p. 186); he may do mischief, or give his loyalty 
elsewhere than to the United States—which is Mr Hoover’s legitimate concern. 
But, as a protagonist of revolution, he remains, in the American setting, a 
slightly ridiculous figure. The Director of the F.B.I. certainly knows a good deal 
more about American Communism and its history than does the average 
member of that party, and he takes its prospectus seriously. ‘Loyalty to the 
Party,’ he writes (p. 181), ‘supersedes all emotions of love and mercy and justice’. 
In theory maybe, but the membership turnover which has been one of the few 
constant features of the Party’s existence is evidence enough that, for the great 
majority, the balance sheet tells another story. So, in fact, does Mr Hoover’s 
recognition that many Americans became Communists ‘out of a desire to 
improve our nation’ (p. 111)—and left the Party for the same reason. 

The F.B.I., Mr Hoover says, has come to judge its effectiveness by the 
intensity of Communist attacks. The American C.P. would get a highly inflated 
notion of its own importance if it applied this criterion, in reverse, to itself. 

F. I. M. 
1 Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1958, p. 265. 
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THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST. By Howard 
S. Piquet. Foreword by Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., The 
Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1958. vi+61 pp. $1.25. gs. 


Dr PIQUET, writing before the Trade Agreements Act was renewed, sets out 
the various considerations which should be taken into account in deciding 
whether or not it should be continued and, if so, in what form. 

It is the foreign policy of the United States to strengthen the free nations 
of the world, and one important way of doing this is to help them expand their 
trade. On the other hand, substantial increases in imports would tend to cause 
unemployment and reduced profits in the domestic industries affected. Dr 
Piquet, who was for some years a member of the United States Tariff Commission, 
points out that until recently it has been possible to make a number of reductions 
in tariffs which may have looked impressive but did not in fact lead to much 
increase in the volume of imports. Further reductions, however, are likely to 
be more effective and therefore to arouse more opposition. Even so, if any 
substantial help is to be given to the exports of Japan, to take a leading example, 
considerably more must be done than is permitted by the Act, with its various 
safeguards for domestic industries. 

Dr Piquet is undoubtedly right in concluding that the details of tariff- 
making should be in the hands of the President rather than of Congress. He 
carefully refrains from giving his opinion on the central issue, but he stresses 
the aims of American foreign policy, which appropriate reductions in tariffs 
would promote. F. BENHAM 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN. By Eleanor H. Bernert. New York, John Wiley for the 
Social Science Research Council in cooperation with the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census; London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. 
xiv+185 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 48s. 


THIS monograph is one of a series, the purpose of which is to interpret the mass of 
detailed evidence about the people of the United States revealed by the r950 
census. Statistics on the population aged 0-24 are analysed from the viewpoints 
of its size and distribution, by age and geographically, under such headings as 
ratio of child dependants to adults of working age; living and family arrange- 
ments; school enrolment and educational attainment; variations in school 
progress; and labour force participation. What may interest the non-American 
during the crisis over school segregation are the variations between North and 
South, and between whites and non-whites, with respect to school retardation 
and attainment, and the relation between these rates and the expenditure on 
schools per pupil per annum in different states (varying from $80 in Mississippi 
to $295 in New York), which in turn is related to dependency ratios and median 
annual income per family (here again Mississippi is lowest, with $1198; New 
Jersey is at the top, with $3670). ELIZABETH COSSTICK 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC PoWER. By Paul Blanshard. 2nd rev. and 
enlarged ed. Boston, Beacon Press, 1958. xii+402 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
$3.95. 

AFTER ten years Blanshard’s thesis remains unchanged. He maintains that the 

American way of life and its democratic institutions are threatened by an 

intolerant Church which seeks to impose illiberal or obscurantist practices in 

censorship, education, marriage, medicine, birth control, and science. In the 

Catholic world scheme America is a religious colony, ruled from without by an 

absolute monarch who exercises an alien system of ecclesiastical control. The 

second edition of the book renews this attack, bringing up fresh reinforcements: 

there are new sources and more up-to-date material, a discussion of the issue of a 
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Catholic candidate for the presidency, and a Calendar of Significant Events, 
1947-57: 

Judged by normal standards of scholarship, the book suffers from two 
defects. The author’s methods, particularly his ability to handle documents 
critically, do not inspire confidence, and his standing in many of the specialized 
fields with which he is concerned is clearly that of an amateur. The book pur- 
ports to be a ‘factual manual’, but Blanshard regards his sources as an ‘arsenal’ 
and his facts as ‘ammunition’ (pp. vii—viii). Many of the chapters have a de- 
cidedly melodramatic flavour and abound with words like ‘mediaeval’ and 
‘priestly’. There is an indiscriminate jumbling of sources to support compen- 
dious statements, with little or no attempt to appraise the quality of those 
sources: the opinions of Louis Veuillot are as abhorrent to most of those 
Catholics who have ever heard of them as they are to Blanshard himself, and 
there is a distinction to be made between papal views and those of the Knights 
of Columbus. The amateur nature of the book is even more disconcerting than 
its defects of method. Blanshard, with no medical qualifications, has no 
inhibitions about plunging into difficult questions of medicine and sex where 
the experts themselves tread with respect. And he is no theologian: he never 
makes it clear what he regards religion to be, though he is quite sure that he 
knows what it is not and when it is politics or ‘social policy’. This means that he 
discusses the temporal practices of the Catholic Church without any reference 
to its avowedly spiritual mission. In the second edition he shows some uneasi- 
ness about this and asks: ‘Can a writer who discusses Catholic social and 
political power logically avoid a discussion of the heart of Catholic faith?’ 
(p. xi). His attempt to repair the earlier omission, however, is limited to a few 
extra paragraphs on papal supremacy. In international affairs Blanshard likes 
the best of both worlds. He argues that there is a definite threat of ‘a clerical- 
fascist International’, and then asks us to take seriously his claim, based on a 
facile analogy, that ‘there is so much basic kinship between the doctrinal 
absolutism of the Vatican and that of the Kremlin that the possibility of 
ultimate collaboration on a basis of mutual self-interest cannot be dismissed as 
unthinkable’ (pp. 291, 293). 

Opinions will differ about the validity of Blanshard’s conclusions, both as to 
the extent of Catholic influence in American public life and as to its desirability. 
To those who believe that man’s destiny is to be a good American democrat his 
thesis may be entirely convincing. Others will notice that his conception of 
democracy presupposes an intolerance and conformity as frightening as those 
of the Inquisition. Joun LYNCH 


THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Holbert N. 
Carroll. Foreword by William Y. Elliott. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958. xviii+365 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $5. 


As Professor Carroll reminds us, the events leading up to the war of 1812 
indicated quite early in American history that the attitude of the House of 
Representatives towards foreign affairs was something which the executive 
branch of the United States Government could only ignore at its peril. The 
impact of the House upon international relations has, however, grown out of all 
recognition since the entry of the United States into the second World War and, 
more especially, since 1945. Indeed, the extent of the change becomes apparent 
when one compares Professor Carroll’s present work with that of equal depth 
and erudition which Dr Albert C. F. Westphal wrote on the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in 1942. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee, Professor Carroll points out, is often over- 
shadowed on matters affecting foreign policy by the House Committee on 
Appropriations, that unbending but usually effective guardian of the national 
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purse. Moreover, it ‘now competes with eighteen other standing committees and 
miscellaneous select and special units for the foreign policy business of the House 
of Representatives’ (p. 25). Collectively these committees tend, by their delibera- 
tions and recommendations, to exert a greater influence upon individual matters 
of foreign policy than do the debates of the House as a whole, where ‘even 
critical foreign policy bills are normally whipped into shape by less than half of 
the House membership in the Committee of the Whole, requiring a quorum of 
only one hundred members’ (p. 243). In view of this fact it is not surprising that 
the committees claim about two-thirds of Professor Carroll’s book (with the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and Appropriations receiving two chapters each), 
while the role, proceedings, and relations with other branches of the House as a 
‘collegiate body’ are relegated to the last 112 pages. 

This is a logical and sensible arrangement, but the reader who is new to the 
subject may find it an advantage to glance at this latter part of the book before 
tackling the earlier and more substantial sections on the committee system. 


Sak. 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES, No. 20. Ed. by Francisco Aguilera; 
assistant editor, Phyllis G. Carter. Prepared in the Hispanic Foundation 
in the Library of Congress by a number of scholars. Gainesville, University 
of Florida Press, 1958. xi+382 pp. $12.50. 


Tus standard annual work of selected bibliography continues the policy, initi- 
ated in the previous volume, of including books from several years instead of 
from one year only, as was the earlier practice. This issue includes books pub- 
lished in 1954-56 and, since the coverage extends to three years instead of one, 
it is obvious that the needle’s eye has had to be a small one. As in previous 
volumes, the selection has been made by scholars in the various fields and 
divided under the subject headings of anthropology, art, economics, education, 
geography, government, international relations since 1830, labour and social 
welfare, language and literature, law, music, philosophy, sociology, and general. 
The system of classification appears open to question. For example, two books 
by the same author which, since they both appear in a series published by the 
R.I.1.A., conform to a similar recognized pattern, are classified under different 
sections. Argentina, by George Pendle, appears under the geography section 
(p. 113); Paraguay, by the same author and in the same series, appears under 
the general section (p. 316). A ‘told to the children’ version (not published by 
the R.I.I.A.) by the same author, with the title The Land and the People of 
Argentina, for some curious reason appears under government (p. 130). It in 
fact qualifies more closely for the geography section, while one would certainly 
not expect to find the Argentina published by Chatham House under geography 
but, more reasonably, under government. D. K. M. K1irRKPATRICK 


PERSPECTIVAS DO FEDERALISMO BRASILEIRO. By Raul Machado Horta and 
others. Minas Gerais, Brazil, Universidade de Minas Gerais, 1958. 171 pp. 


THESE are five essays based on papers read to an Extension Course organized 
by the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Minas Gerais in 1957. The 
first, ‘The Problem of Federalism’, by Professor Machado, reviews the evolution 
of federalism in Brazil from the first Constitution of 1891 to the third and post- 
war Constitution of 1946. He compares some of its features with those of the 
federal system of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and other countries. After stressing 
the encroachment of federal authority on the powers of member states and 
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municipalities in his own country he states his case for amendments to the 
existing Constitution to correct ‘the present hypertrophy of Brazilian federalism’, 

The other papers, also by faculty members of the same university, are ‘The 
Concept of Sovereignty applied to Member States’ ; ‘Financial Relations between 
the Union and its Sub-divisions’ ; “The Unity of the Law and the Autonomy of 
the Member State’; and ‘Federalism through the Economic Prism’. These 
related studies throw an interesting light on the problems which arise when 
powers conferred by a formalist Constitution on the Federal Government, such 
as responsibility for national security, foreign affairs, the maintenance of law 
and order and so forth, come to be inadequate—or ineffective without encroach- 
ment upon the rights of member states—for fostering on a broad national scale 
economic development, education, social welfare, and other responsibilities in 
which state and municipal rights are traditional and constitutionally pre- 
scribed. One criticism of the existing system is that solutions based on drawing 
revenue from state taxes into the federal budget, and redistributing them as 
subsidies, leads to uneven distribution of the financial burden of development, 
or to inequitable allocation of benefits resulting from the use of available 
TeSOUrces. 

It is reading for the specialist, and of particular interest to the student of the 
operation of federal-type constitutions. R. J. DERVEL Evans 


CuBA: a Brief Political and Economic Survey. Prepared by the Information 
Department, R.I.I.A. Mimeographed. London, Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, September 1958. 25 pp. 
Map. Tables. (Chatham House Memoranda.) 2s. 6d. 


Tuts background survey of Cuba proved particularly timely in view of the over- 
throw of the Batista regime in January 1959 since, apart from it and a far- 
sighted article in The World Today (April 1958), there appeared to be wr in 
the way of recent publications on Cuba in this country. C.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1957. Foreword by Dag Hammarskjéld. 
New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. %-+604 pp. Illus. 
Charts. Index. $12.50. gos. Sw. frs. 50. 


Tu eleventh yearbook of the United Nations devotes a chapter to each main 
issue before the organs of the United Nations and their committees during the 
major part of 1957. In the course of the narrative the more important 
reports and draft resolutions are summarized and details of voting are given. 
Considerable documentation is appended for each topic and many of the final 
resolutions are quoted in full. Appendix IT analyses the structure of the United 
Nations, giving details of membership and naming 1 the officers of the committees. 
Similar details are given for the specialized agencies. M. V. Stine 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (Annuaire des Organisations 
Internationales) 1958-59. 7th ed. Introduction by G. P. Speeckaert. 
Published in official collaboration with the United Nations. Brussels, 
Union of International Associations, Palais d’Egmont, 1958. 1269 pp. 


Bibliog. Indexes. $14. 78s. Bel. frs. 580. Frs. 5,800. 7,250 lire. Sw. frs. 52. 
DM 52. 


SINCE the publication of the first edition of this yearbook in 1948, international 
organizations have been founded for activities as varied as the administration of 
motels and research on fluorine and dental caries prevention. Full, accurate, 
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and up-to-date information is now given on over 1200 organizations and there 
are subject indices in both French and English, as well as lists giving the 
geographical distribution of headquarters and the interpretation of initials. 
An additional section, provided by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, lists institutes of international affairs with their addresses and chief 
officeholders, DorRoTHY HAMERTON 


DISARMAMENT: A Study Guide and Bibliography on the Efforts of the United 
Nations. By Yves Collart. (Alsoin French.) Preface by A. Pelt. Published 
under the auspices of the World Federation of United Nations Associations 
with the Financial Assistance of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 110 pp. 
Fl. 3. 


Tuis little book gives a summary, both in French and English, of the efforts of 
the United Nations to promote disarmament between 1945 and the end of 1957. 
It is intended for the use of teachers and adult education classes. The 19-page 
bibliography includes documents of the League of Nations and the | waged 


Nations. 


STATISTICAL Data: For the use of the Council of Europe. Compiled by the 


Secretariat-General. 1957. (Also in French). Strasbourg, Documentation 
Section, Council of Europe, 1958. x-+355 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 1,200. 20s. $3. 


Yet another European organization has embarked on the publication of statis- 
tics. This is the second issue of a manual evidently prepared for the convenience 
of the delegates to the Consultative Assembly. It brings together in handy 
format statistical information on population, industry, agriculture, transport, 
foreign trade, welfare, and public finance in Europe, and includes a brief 
section on ‘overseas territories and associated countries’. Summary tables are 
given in the appropriate sections to show Western Europe’s place in the world. 
The country coverage is confined to the fifteen members of the Council of Europe 
so that—apart from the Communist countries—not only Finland and Spain are 
excluded, but also Portugal and Switzerland, both members of the O.E.E.C. 
United Nations and O.E.E.C. figures are used almost throughout this publica- 
tion, which, unfortunately, does not quite reach the standard of presentation 
that one might expect. Among the typographical errors ‘worldly livestock’ 
adds a surprising touch of the picturesque. M. G. 


Wor_p Wueat Statistics. May 1988. 4th issue. London, International Wheat 
Council, 1958. 89 pp. Tables. 20s. $3. 


FoLLow1nc the pattern of the previous three issues, this volume brings together 
statistics of wheat production, trade, and supply and distribution in exporting 
countries, with a detailed record of wheat prices and the relevant ocean freight 
rates. It covers the period from 1949-50 to the spring of 1958. The principal 
sources are publications of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, but data supplied directly by individual government depart- 
ments or found in official publications have also been used, M. G. 


GUIDE TO INTERAMERICAN LEGAL STUDIES: A Selective Bibliography of Works 
in English. Compiled by S. A. Bayitch. Coral Gables, Florida, University 
of Miami Law Library, 1957. 297 pp. $5.75. 


Tu1s bibliography is presumably intended for students in the United States 
seeking information on the law of the Latin American States. Although it aims 
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at including only material which is easily available, many of the items would be 
rare in the United Kingdom. Only the minimum bibliographical information 
and no explanation of abbreviations are given and there is no index. D. H. 


SHORTER CONSTITUTION OF INDIA. By Durga Das Basu. Calcutta, S. C. Sarkar, 


1958. 1+624 pp. Index. 45s. $6.25. 


THE author, who has published several works on the Indian Constitution, tells 
us that this ‘is intended as a book of reference to the busy practitioner’. It 
contains the text of the Constitution, together with all amendments up to 7958 
and with brief references to the relevant cases. 


THE Hoover INSTITUTION COLLECTION ON JAPAN. By Nobutaka Ike. Foreword 
by C. Easton Rothwell. Stanford, Calif., The Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, 1958. 63 pp. $1.04. 


TuE Hoover Institution, which was formerly the Hoover Library, began in 1945 





— 


to expand its collection to include Japan. It now covers the period from the | 


middle of the nineteenth century with special emphasis on the last forty years 
and contains some 4,000 volumes in Western languages and some 30,000 in 


Japanese. This pamphlet describes the collection by subject and points out its | 


more interesting features. D. H. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Political 


Appaporal, A.: The Use of Force in International Relations. Bombay, Calcutta, New 
Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing House, 1958. 124 pp. Index. Rs. 5.75. 

Aron, Robert, and ELcry, Georgette: The Vichy Regime, 1940-44. Trans. by 
Humphrey Hare. London, Putnam, 1958. vi+536 pp. Index. 42s. 

French ed. reviewed in International Affairs, April 1955, p. 231. 

Brown, Kathleen H., ed.: Report on Current Research 1958. Survey of Current Re- 
search on the Middle East. Director William Sands. Washington, D.C., The 
Middle East Institute, 1958. 76 pp. $1. 

CAMPBELL, Peter, and CHAPMAN, Brian: The Constitution of the Fifth Republic: 
Translation and Commentary. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1958. 60 pp. 4s. 6d. 

Crark, G. Kitson: Guide for Research Students Working on Historical Subjects. 
Cambridge at the University Press, 1958. 56 pp. 5s. 6d. 

Corwin, Edward S.: The Constitution and What it Means Today. 12thed. Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. viii+344 pp. Index. 
48s. 


The 12th ed. of this classic commentary on the United States Constitution brings 


the story down to 1958. rith ed., 1954, reviewed in International Affairs, October | 


1955, P- 550. 


Fiack, Michael J.: Sources of Information on International Educational Activities. | 





An Exploratory Survey prepared for the Commission on Education and Inter- | 


national Affairs of the American Council on Education. Foreword by Arthur S. 


Adams. Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1958. viii+-114 pp. | 


$1.50. 


GouLp, Laurence M.: The Polar Regions in theiy Relation to Human Affairs. The | 


Bowman Memorial Lectures. New York, The American Geographical Society, | 
1958. iv+54 pp. Illus. Maps. $3.50. 

HERSEY, John: Hivoshima. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1958. 
127 pp. 2s. 6d. (Reprint.) 
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Horecky, Paul, and Wojcicxka, Janina: East and East Central Europe: Periodicals 
in English and other West European Languages [Bibliography]. Mimeographed. 
Washington, Slavic and Central European Division, Reference Department, 
Library of Congress, 1958. v+126 pp. Index. 95 cents. 

Jones, J. O.: Agricultural Economics in Yugoslavia: The Report of a Short 
Study Tour. University of Oxford, Institute of Agrarian Affairs, 1958. 24 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

LACOUTURE, Jean and Simonne: Egypt in Tvansition. London, Methuen, 1958. 
532 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 35s. 

Original French ed. reviewed in International Affairs, July 1957, p. 378. English 
translation incorporates later revisions and additions. 

Lapp, Ralph E.: The Voyage of the Lucky Dragon. Foreword by Pearl S. Buck. 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1958. 176 pp. 2s. 6d. 

ListOWEL, Judith: The Golden Tree: The Story of Peter, Tomi and theiy Family 
Typifies the Enduring Spirit of Hungary. London, Odhams, 1958. 288 pp. 
Illus, 21s. 

Menon, V. K. Krishna: Kashmir. V. K. Krishna Menon’s Speeches in the Security 
Council. Delhi, Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India, 1958. 223 pp. Rs. 2.50. 

Menzies, The Rt Hon. Robert Gordon: Speech is of Time: Selected Speeches and 
Writings. London, Cassell, 1958. 246 pp. 18s. 

Mitter, J. D. B.: Politicians: An Inaugural Lecture delivered at the University, 
Leicester, 25 February 1958. Leicester University Press, 1958. 19 pp. Is. 
‘Monitor’, An Investigation by: The Death of Stalin. London, Allan Wingate, 

1958. viii+144 pp. 13s. 6d. 

Nresuur, Reinhold: The World Crisis and American Responsibility. Nine Essays 
collected and ed. by Ernest W. Lefever. New York, Association Press, 1958. 
128 pp. 50 cents. 

Rawson, D. W., and HoLtzIncer, Susan M.: Politics in Eden-Monaro. London, 
Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann for the Australian National University, 1958. 
viii+159 pp. Maps. Tables. 18s. 

Ritter, Gerhard: The German Resistance : Carl Goerdeler’s Struggle against Tyranny. 
Trans. by R. T. Clark. London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 330 pp. Bibliog. Index. 

S. 
sg ed. reviewed in International Affairs, January 1956, p. 100. 

SCHIEDER, Theodor, ed.: The Expulsion of the German Population from the Territories 
East of the Oder-Netisse Line. A Selection and translation from Dokumentation der 
Vertreibung dey Deutschen aus Ost-Mitteleuropa, Band I, r and I, 2. Trans. by 
Professor Dr Vivian Stranders. Bonn, Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refugees 
and War Victims, 1958. xii+370 pp. 

German ed. reviewed in International Affairs, January 1959, p. 96. 

ScHMITT, Bernadotte E.: The Origins of the First World War. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul for the Historical Association, 1958. 26 pp. 2s. 6d. 

TaBorsky, Edward: Conformity under Communism: A Study of Indoctrination 
Techniques. [In Eastern Europe.] Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 
1958. 38 pp. (Annals of International Affairs.) $1. 

U.N.: Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs. Supplement No. 1. Vol. 11. 
Articles 55-111 of the Charter. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 
1958. vi+457 pp. $4.50. 32s. Sw. frs. 19.50. 

ULN.: Reports of International Arbitral Awards. Vol. vit. Decisions of Mixed Claims 
Commission United States-Germany. Part 2. (Also in French.) New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. xi+520 pp. Index. $5.25. 37s. 
Sw. frs. 22.50. 

U.N.: Yearbook of the International Law Commission. 1951. Vol. 1. Summary 
vecovds of the thivd session, 16 May-27 July 1951. New York, United Nations; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1957. vii+450 pp. Index. $4.50. 32s. Sw. frs. 19.50. 

van der Post, Laurens: The Lost World of the Kalahari. London, Hogarth Press, 
1958. 256 pp. Map. 18s. 


Beautifully written description of the author’s search for traces of the original 
Bushmen of the Kalahari. 


Viet, Jean: Selected Documentation for the Study of Race Relations. Paris, Unesco: 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 81 pp. (Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences, 
No. 9, 1958.) $1. 5s. Frs. 300. 
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WiLBER, Donald N.: Jvan: Past and Present. Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. ix-+312 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 40s, 
Standard work, now completely revised. 3rd ed. reviewed in International Affairs, 
April 1956, p. 241. 
World Marxist Review. English ed. of Problems of Peace and Socialism, published in 
Prague. Vol. 1. September 1958, No. 1. London, World Marxist Review, 
c/o Central Books Ltd. 113 pp.. 2s. 6d. 


Economic 


Annual Report of the Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year ended April 30, 1958. 
Washington, D.C., International Monetary Fund, 1958. ix+218 pp. Index. 

PosnER, Stanley I., and ALLAn, Herbert J.: What the Businessman should know 
about: Fedeval Taxes and Foreign Investments. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1958. 14 pp. Tables. 50 cents. 

A Reading List on Business Administration. 7th revision, September, 1958. Hanover, 
New Hampshire, The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, 1958. vili+68 pp. Index. $2. 

Sm1TH, J. M.: Foreign Investment in Canada. Toronto, Ontario, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1958. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines. Vol. xvutt, No. 2.) 
20 cents. 

A Survey of Commonwealth Parliamentary Opinion on British Participation in a Free 
Trade Area. Report prepared by Attwood Statistics Limited, Chantrey House, 
Eccleston Street, London, S.W.1. Mimeographed. Initiated by and available 
from Federal Union, 10 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. 18 pp. Tables. 5s. 

TRIFFIN, Robert: The Future of the European Payments System. Wicksell Lectures 
1958. Introduction by Erik Lindahl. Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. 
43 PP- 

U.N.: Commodity Survey, 1957. Commission on International Commodity Trade. 
New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. xiv-+218 pp. Charts. 
Tables. $2.50. 18s. Sw. frs. 10.50. 

U.N.: Management of Industrial Enterprises in Under-developed Countries. New 
York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. v+35 pp. 30 cents. 2s. 
Sw. frs. 1.25. 

Western Co-operation in Brief. Prepared by the Reference Division, Central Office of 
Information. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 39 pp. Map. 1s. 3d. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE SECOND FRONT 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

The essential question which I face in my book, Winston Churchill and the Second 
Front, 1940-1943 (reviewed in International Affairs, October 1958, p. 509), concerns 
the reasons why the Allies landed in North Africa in 1942 rather than in France in 
1943. Professor Medlicott in his review has refused to consider my alternative, the 
landing in France in 1943, as an issue at all when the Torch decision was made in 
1942. In Professor Medlicott’s context, of course, the U.S. Army’s stubborn opposi- 
tion to Torch does indeed become inexplicable and Churchill’s switch on 24 November 
1942 to a French landing for 1943 becomes an illustration of his supposed sincerity 
towards a cross-Channel operation. Actually Churchill could safely favour Roundup 
in 1943, following the appearance of Torch, because, as Sir Alan Brooke well knew, 
all the Allied resources were henceforth so tied up in the Mediterranean that even a 
cross-Channel operation in 1944 was becoming difficult to mount. 
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Roundup was impossible in 1943, then, first and foremost because of the Torch 
operation in 1942 and no charge that an American reduction in manpower and 
landing craft allocated to Europe in 1943 was the cause of Roundup’s demise can be 
sustained; this American reduction was a result of the appearance of Torch, not of 
any sudden U.S. abandonment of Roundup. Contrary to Professor Medlicott’s 
implication, I have emphasized President Roosevelt’s joint responsibility with 
Churchill for the Torch decision to a point where an American critic has charged 
me with injustice to Roosevelt rather than to Churchill. 

Like most Britons, Professor Medlicott naturally prefers to stress the number of 
German divisions purportedly contained by British threats of assault rather than 
those actually engaged in conflict in either Libya or Russia; the casualty rates of 
the German Army vis-d-vis the Russians (93 per cent) and the British (7 per cent) 
between 1941 and 1944 here speak for themselves. Contrary to Professor Medlicott’s 
suggestion, I was very careful not to attempt to assess the relative veracity of 
Russian and British estimates of the quality and quantity of the German divisions 
in France; I merely cited both estimates, as given in Churchill’s account, to show 
that, instead of pulling German troops out of Russia, the disclosure of the Allied 
hand with Torch enabled the Germans to strengthen their army in Russia. This fact 
is contrary to the constant claims in Britain to this day to the effect that Torch was 
designed to bring aid to Russia. 

Professor Medlicott may choose, of course, to consider the many comments I 
have cited on Churchill as a strategist as more or less irrelevant slander. Since 
almost all of these comments were made by prominent Britons very much involved 
with Churchill as a war minister over a period of fifty years, it is nevertheless possible 
that these comments may be both relevant and reasonably just; deliberately I have 
not cited the most injurious of them. Incidentally, of my two quotations from 
Aneurin Bevan, one I disparaged myself, the other was in a context of statements 
from several Conservatives and was designed merely to show a Labour view in 1942, 
not 1943, as Professor Medlicott declares. As another illustration of the superficial 
manner in which Professor Medlicott seems to have read my book, he charges me 
with having blamed Churchill for unnecessary casualties at Dunkirk without 
explaining to the reader that I was referring to the rather recondite incident of the 
Dunkirk Circus in 1914 rather than the more glorious achievement of 1940. Further- 
more, I was not referring to the casualty issue here at all, since on the 1914 occasion 
casualties were negligible. 

As a final point I made very clear that Churchill wished to fight in France only 
under terms which the U.S. Army cross-Channel historian considered as permitting 
no more than a ‘coup de grace’ to the German Army; Churchill was never so naive 
or non-aggressive as to oppose fighting in France under any conditions, as Smuts 
and the R.A.F. Bomber Command probably desired, and, as Professor Medlicott 
says, without justification, that I have concluded. The facts and arguments I have 
employed in my book can be and, on occasion, have been met fairly convincingly. 
Distortions of my arguments so extreme as to render them palpably absurd, it is 
to be presumed, reflect no more than Professor Medlicott’s own bewilderment con- 
cerning the meaning of the American position on the Second Front both during and 
subsequent to World War II. 

TRUMBULL HIGGINS 

315 West 106 St., New York 25 

ro October 1958 


Professor Medlicott writes : 


I am sorry if Mr Higgins feels that I have not done justice to his book. His long 
letter does not, however, seem to me to dispose of the points that I tried to make in 
my review. 

1. The book offers a general analysis of Churchill’s ‘philosophy of war’ as an 
explanation of his decision in favour of ‘Torch’ (North African landing) in 1942 
instead of the landing in France advocated by General Marshall. My criticism is 
essentially that this analysis, whether convincing or not in itself, is too generalized to 
explain the ‘Torch’ decision. This was due to the obvious, immediate, and imperative 
need, on which both Churchill and Roosevelt were agreed, for a ‘second front’ of 
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some sort in 1942, and to their conviction that the Allied forces (mainly British) 
were not sufficient at that time for an effective invasion of France. 

2. ‘Torch’ certainly delayed the build-up of forces for the invasion of France; 
and Marshall, a man of one idea, would have preferred to do nothing until ‘Roundup’ 
was possible. Yet the invasion of France did take place, in spite of the Mediterranean 
operations, in 1944, with tremendous effect; and I don’t see how one can avoid the 
conclusion (on Mr Higgins’ own argument) that if Marshall slowed down the sending 
of manpower and landing-craft to England he postponed the date of the invasion, 

3. On the question of Mr Higgins’ figures I must repeat that to compare the 
number of divisions actually fighting the British with the number ‘contained’ by the 
Russians is misleading. 

4. Lam sorry if I missed the point of his Dunkirk reference. He has not answered 
my main criticism of his argument at this point. 

5. I do not agree that Mr Higgins has made it clear (although he has asserted the 
point repeatedly) that Churchill was prepared only for a ‘coup de grace’ operation 
across the Channel. The truth is rather that, like Alan Brooke and all his generation, 
he was aware of the difficulties of these operations and determined not to undertake 
them without sufficient forces to make them effective. 
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